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"Fresh up’ with Seven-Up... so pure, so good, 
so wholesome for everyone! 


You like tt... it likes you! 


GET A FAMILY SUPPLY OF 24 BOTTLES, 
Buy 7-Up by the Or get the 
handy 7-Up FAM! PACK. Easy- 
lift center handle, « to store. 
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Oalkin 17 It Over-— Send a FREE sample copy of 
| ra THE INSTRUCTOR 


Friendly Chats THE INSTRUCTOR 


with the Editor to your friends ! 


At no cost or obligation to you we would like to send 
your teacher friends a free sample copy of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, with your compliments. Simply fill in 


i i ist 

T WOULD certainly be nice if 1 ty. One teacher wrote me that her their names and addresses in the ae below, 7 

had about four hundred thou- children made big greeting cards your own name and address, and mail the coupon © 
sand magic carpets to tuck into these which they all signed, and they . mp us. Supply of sample copies is limited, so mail the 
June Instructors you are reading. 4rought flowers for the men’s button- coupon today. 
Then you could all fly to Dansville to holes. Some girls decorated the prin- 
see the Art Exhibit in our lobby. lt cipal’s chair with crepe paper, and 
is really your art exhibit, for it is a after school the older boys washed 
display of the entries you submitted his car. The men were guests of 
to the Art Contest. honor at lunch and the children sang F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING co. 

Under normal circumstances, Else to them. Does it all sound = little Instructor Park, Dansville, N. Y. 
Bartlett’s office is very adequate in foolish? Yes, but it sounds nice too, 
size, but when the contest entries and real friendliness is important, F F 
began to arrive, she was practically Please send a free sample copy of THE INSTRUCTOR with my 
pushed out into the street. Mail was While I'm on the topic of Father's compliments to: 
delivered to her by the cartload— Day | want to announce that the edi | 
and she got four deliveries a day. (torial department has a new father. 
Just the process of keeping it all Our genial artist, James (Skip “9 us Name Name 
straight was a mammoth job, but in Palmer has a son, little Jimmy Palmer. 
and Father is doing very nicely and he can 
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addition she sorted, classified, 
arranged, so that the judges would hold Jimmy with the left hand while St. or R.D. St. or R.D. 
he draws with the right. Like every 


have a fair chance to compare the en- 
proud father he has big plans for his 


tries. It was a gigantic task, but she 
is finally coming up for breath. As 
for your entries, they will be careful- 


ly packed and returned—and in the self. He doesn’t care whether Jimmy State State 
grows up to be an artist, but he does 


City and Zone City and Zone 


son, especially on the golf course, where 
Skip shoots in the low seventies him 


meantime, they are being enjoyed. 
want him io have the emotional secur 











On page 77 you'll find the first page %Y that comes from the ability to look 


of another Audio-Visual Supplement. a at and comprehend what he sees, and Your Name and Address: 


repeat of what proved to be the most then express his feelings in some tangi- 


popular supplement ever included in ble form. Skip was never a school 


The Instructor. As 1 write. we still 
aren't caught up with reprint demands 


teacher, but I'd say he is doing well. 


for our January AV supplement, since Among the problems of an editor 
Again, and her staff, none is so important 
as making sure we're right about 
what you teachers want in the maga- 
zine and how you want it presented. 


we had to go back to press. 
Trene Cypher is guest editor of the sup- 
plement, and when it comes to audio- 


visual specialists, she just about heads 
the list. Eating lunch with her at an We carefully note the suggestions in 
educational convention is like having your letters, we make inquiries from | 
lunch with Senator Taft at the May-  @ selected group of readers, and we 
flower Hotel. By the time you are send out questionnaires. This spring Considering more education for Public School Music 
through the first course. at least twenty we mailed some questions to all our professional or personal reasons? 
people have stopped at your table contributing teachers to help us plan " Learn at Home wae 

7S BGS Pour ome estabi 


with some important matter to discuss. for the coming year. Of the regular NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION hip and bul 


It's small wonder that the supplements features in the magazine they consid- vour 
ote wan © eneees:. ered “The Story Be : ++is located on Chicago's beautiful ‘ ent 
c! 


See Every Day.” the fr i ce, 3 North Shore. Established 1886. en at 
June the fourteenth is Father's “Girls and Boys” the ‘ . .«.concentrates all its attention on music“ 
Day—probably your school will be They would like to see more art and preparing teachers and administrators ovtantcon 
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a . . eae ee 
nearly over. so it wouldn't be a very handwork pages, and more social- for elementary schools | Ountvancery EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


good time for a celebration. But i'm studies and science units. Do you Dept. E-451, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, ti. | 
: ‘ 2 : 
: e omy concur? Some of the answer ur- Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) 

taking this opportunity to have he * su 3} Pim. Soneet Mus. ¢Rovinner’s) 

say about honoring the men in your prised us; some confirmed decisions 


Piano, Teacher » rmal Course 
school—or even man if the only one we had tentatively made. We'll never 


+++ provides a Children’s School on 
campus for observation and study 

.». Offers both Bachelor's and Mas- 
ter's Degrees for*men and women 


Piano, Student's Course 
ot renins & Set 8 ging 
vou can boast of is your school cus- be eniirely sure, but we're constanth peg tt ty Prof. 


todian. You could have a school working to learn your desires, e+e assures graduates a wide choice 


I 

is 

I 

I 

Father's Day in advance. It does the of positions I 
youngsters good and it’s a wonderful Whores 3 m Qe Enroll now for Sommer, Fall or Part-Time Classes 1 wame 

- a 

I 

I 

it 


‘omposit ior f 
nt Choral 2 
Dance Arranging D Votce 





boost toward a feeling of school uni- 
Send for Your Catalog Today Street 


K. Richard Johnson, Pres. Room 3146 


Jfetional College of Cducalion 


Evensten « Illinois 


City State 


Music experience 
a 








The Interamerican Summer School 
WHEATON COLLEGE 11th Year — SALTILLO, MEXICO — 1ith Year 


Come and study “‘Living’’ Spanish, Private Tutors, Formal 
MER ia tele) & ized Classes. Activities, Credit widely accepted, M. A 
SUM Degree. Inc. Dept. of University Studies, Mexico G.I 
approved. Beg. Int. and Adv’d Academic and Commer- 
cial Subjects Beautiful Campus — Healthful Climate 
& All-Inclusive Moderate Cost 
oon pete rage Training, Gradu- he. vi Binwesks Histon Sah Sen te ka vewnt pony 
cial 
- School of Theology, Conservatory of | Fe wore detais Write Director, Apartade 288, Saltillo, Coah, Mexico 
Music, Black Hills Science Station and 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp. New air-/ PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
conditioned library and modern dining hall. Combine 
professional training with delightful Christian fellow- TEACHERS Col I EGE 
ship. 45 min. from Chicago. 
Inter-Session—June 16 to 26 Ist Torm—tune 27 to july 2% )~=| Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
2nd Term—july 25 to August 
Black Hills Expeditions—June 22 and dety 27 SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 4 | 10 weeks — 6 weeks — 4 weeks — 2 weeks 


Lists courses to be offered. Address j WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 
Director of Admissions. Dept < 


63-IN os 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ullnois 410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Wid Wenig? veacu 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit yo The cash is here for se now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us, Your request will receive 


i immediate attention! 


Al Pay DOCTOR BILLS N 4 REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
=_ = ow TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE « 


Teacher loans are 2 Convenient month- No principal during 4 The loan is made by 
made on signature ly installments pay summer vacation. mail from the pri- 
only —no co-signers, loan out of future our salary stops vacy of your own 
no endorsers. No mort- earnings. Payments during the summer va- y y e 
gages on car, furniture budgeted to ft yourin- cation, payments on home. You see no 
or personal property. come. Entire loan can preces stop also. This agents or credit mana- 
School board, friends, be repaid at any time an extra service Of gers—only you and we 
merchants, will not and you pay only for special value to teach- | ob ete we a 
know you are applying the time you use the ersoffered by FirstLoan know a hic ~_y 
for a loan. money —no longer! Company. antee strict privacy. 
Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
PAY OLD DEBTS satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
- ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET ' 
Cc 12 rT 18 20 Old Reliable Company, 


Payments | Payments | Payments | Payments Over 50 Years of Service. FE 
$1007 | $640 | $7.29 MLL 
16.75 ry 


20.09 53 } 
rouwanr,| 2 | 38 | G2 | 22 | 23 || FRE FIRST LOANWAAL 
a sunt 

COMPANY D 


Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan is over $150 MAIL 
interest is figured at 3% per month on the first $150 and 24% per month on 
that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 


PAY INSU RANCE remainder of such unpaid principal balance. These rates are in accordance OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
































with the Nebraska lew. 


:7=S===-======--- FOR $50 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


To First Loan Company, Dept. B-133 The following are ail the debts that I have: 
i ‘ Full Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska fais Owe | Por iis. To Whom Owing 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 
(include present balance, if any) $.............. - payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


sv 


Amount earned Number of months s 

rr ae ee = ; “PILE INFORMATION ONLY — Piease list below relative information for 
our confidential files 

Name and address 

of school you teach ‘ cocccccececce ccccceccccece Name of Relative 


How long with Previous 
present employer employment 


Husband or wife's Sa 
employment.... 





la 
per month + Name of Relative 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 


Bank you deal with (Name) 


Amount you owe bank? §....... 
Name of Relative 
What security on bank loan?.......... ececesccccese . = 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NO¥ H Ce , ee -- Town Occup 
The above statements are made for e@ purpose of securing a loan. 
$ . to (Name) that if amy loan be completed, the U.S, Mall shall be regarded as my agent, 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
payment tc? (Name)........... enneconse exssccescoseane Name Here 








Purpose of loan . Town —_ 


(INOTE Amt. lst pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final) |Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska 
of loan | i Mo. pmts.|$ .....-.0--c---c--ceeeoenee-neeeene | the unpaid principal and int. Date 


Saenaanee se eeeeenaeeeseraeseeeeees sel 








3 per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 21, Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal of charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without 
Agreed rate j per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payabie 
f interest, ) ®"¥ Temainder of such unpaid principal balance: computed on the basis of the number of —_y¢ ig agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws 
a enone days actually elapsed. a month being any period of 30 consecutive days of th byte’ of Nebraska 
Seating ee eS OO a hdenoniemoee This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subjeet to acceptance by the payee at ite office 
promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully pad located po shown above. It is understood that if the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security 
Payment of principal and interest shal! be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned 
on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and 
inciuding the stated due date for the final payment 


| 

' 

' 

' 

i 

' 

! 

1 

‘ " 
; NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR SIGNATURES 
' 

t 

7 





ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY eam 
IS NOT RECEIVED. 2 (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


saeceneeseseen= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN “""eenmnnannnn 
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Easy-to-Get-Up Class Picnic 


A suggestion we hope you 


find interesting and useful 


— 


End Up The Year With Picnic 


They all love picnics — every age and size from kindergarten up. 


You can make it as simple as a few sandwiches out in the schoolyard 


to something really novel with “‘bean-hole”’ and square dancing. 


For Fun, nothir 
) 
enjoy thems« 
iat relax ar 
preciate her 


¢ with them 


, . * , 
A novelty which is simple 
na yet i thrill- 


“Be in- 


navy 


As for the “Bean-Hole” 


ils and leave for 
On the hot ste 
pots. See that 
over with dirt tha 
the hole and | 
ve beans to cook hk 


Then, 


rve beans steaming hot. 


remove dir 


| 


Generally games help keep 
And the best part 


about this is that almost any 


thir gs gay. 


old game will do—Farmer in 
¢ Dell, Drop the Handkerchief, 
Bridge, Put Your Little 


f—and so on—even for 


t 
London 
} 
High School ages. 


If your group i 
with rm ck ng 


heiwhten the event because of 


Id enough phonograph 
square » md 


xtra novelty of dancing outdoors. 


YOUNGSTERS naturally love delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 


The lively, long-lasting flavor satisfies A 


without crowding tummies. And the pleasant & 


chewing helps keep teeth clean and bright Try it 





ri EDA "FOR 


ev C125 


Mie (R14 Mert 
et $2.50 ead $1.40 et 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO 
Send tor Free 
Catalogue whret t 


“Tr tera 


vida = Geld Plated 
4 601 ron 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


1128 fulton Street, New York 38, Ww. ¥. 


a 











Cash Jn On Your 
EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING 


FULL OR PART TIME 


SUMMER WORK 


Thousands of teachers are wait ng 
to hear ab ur new Visual Aids 
materials just f the press. We 
need experienced teachers for dem 
onstrators to work in their home 
ommunities. No sales experience 


necessary nteresting educationa 
and remunerative. Write for details 


today to- 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, Inc 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Oe A OR OF OF EF BFE Es OF OTE EF OES OF ETO OY 


ee 


for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs 

***e 

Test publications of leading publish- 

ers carried in stock, ¢ 
ene ; 

Write for new catalogue 
nee ( 

Bureau of Educational Research and Service ( 
Extension Division, University of lowa 4 

t 


lewa City, lowa 


H 
; 
) 
} 
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; 
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THEN school began last Sep- 
tember the month of June 
«emed years away, and yet, here 
it is almost time for an- 
other vear. The last few weeks 
or days can be a time for singing 


he many favorite songs you have 
learned, and a time for replaying 
records your class enjoyed. 

If some of your girls and boys 
are off to camp, either for a re- 
turn visit or the first experience, 
they should enjoy Around the 

(YPR 438, 78 rpm, 
This is a collection of 
happy. lighthearted that 
have been enjoyed at children’s 
camps throughout the nation. No 
collection would be complete 
“Someone's in the Kitch- 
en with Dinahhhh. . . .” and 
‘Michael Finnegan.” Your class 
will also like the parody on “Old 
Oaken Bucket.” There is also the 
“Today Is Monday.” 

If you teach kindergarten or 
lirst grade, you may want to try 
a special two-record album de- 
signed for the child. 
lwelve minutes of music sounds 
like a large chunk of listening 
for cherubs of this age. but the 
been clev- 


Campfire 
$1.25). 


songs 


without 


favorite 


younger 


story and songs have 
erly contrived to hold a child's 
interest. Every Day We Grow I-0 
Y PR 8001-2, 78 rpm, $2.30) tells 
the story of Alexander Everett 
Friendly Ll whe gets lost from 
his parents at a picnic and meets 
a friendly possum who tells him 
that he can find them when he 
is an 
daptation of the most famous of 
mecrent cumulative songs “Green 
Rushes, Ho.” The ree- 
ord contains other songs too that 
I! fit into the 
rhyme, a finger-play song, a fun- 


le irns a song. The song 


(,row the 
story a nursery 


ny song, a singing participation 
song. and a lullaby. The 


ire on the record jacket. 


words 


June may bring some very 
warm days whe nm your class needs 
to relax and listen to something 
for fun. Try The Story of Slou 
joe (YPR 9003, 78 rpm, $1.25) 
ind meet the slowest-talking and 
walking boy in the world. His 
errand with a kettle of vegetable 
soup finds him kee ping pace with 
such slow-moving creatures as a 
and an ant. 

The coming of warmer weath- 
er will find many of us taking to 
the outdoors for pr nies and 


‘dloggy” roasts. It seems like a 


‘ iterpillar, a worm, 


, get The 


ELVA DANIELS 


Supervisor of Music, 
Public Schools, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


good time to talk about fire pre- 
vention, and a good way to slip 
in a song would be to buy Smok- 
ey the Bear (Columbia MJV 148, 
78 rpm, $1.00). The song em- 
ploys clever lyrics and a real jazz 
rhythm to help sell small fry the 
idea of being careful with match- 
es and fires in the 
Your room was probably deco- 
rated during the spring with a 
sprig of apple blossoms. Do your 
pupils know the story of Johnny 
Appleseed? Why not introduce 
it with a story record, Johnny 
ippleseed (Columbia MJV-154, 
78 rpm, $1.00)? This version be- 
gins with the song “Down in the 
Meadow,” and tells a few perti- 
nent facts about John, dramatiz 
ing episodes from his life. 
Perhaps the Appleseed legend 
will lead to interest in other tales 
of American folklore. Don’t for- 
Story of Paul Bunyan 
(RCA Victor WBY 4, 45 rpm, 
$.89), for girls and boys alike 
never tire of hearing about the 
mighty man who was twenty-five 
feet tall and weighed eight hun- 
dred pounds at the age of eight- 
American folk 


woods, 


een! Some fine 
music is included: one verse of 
“Sweet Betsy from Pike,” “Big 
Rock Candy Mountain” and spe- 
cial Bunyan words to the tune of 
“Old Smoky.” 

You are probably as busy as 
can be with report cards, perma- 
nent records, inventories, attend- 
ance reports, and other June 
jobs, but please don’t rush away 
from school on that long-awaited 
last day without a thought to 
record collection. Take a 
make the shelf 
Records should 
not be stored such a position 
as to cause them to warp. Nev- 
er leave them on the supports in- 
side the record player. and always 
keep them free from dirt. 

Be sure that you have ordered 
a supply of new needles. “Perma- 
nent” needles are not indefinitely 
permanent. 

If you want to close up shop 
wearing an extra-bright hale, 
make a note of one or two rec- 
ords that will be just perfect for 
those first few days of school in 
September. 


your 
few minutes to 
neat and tidy. 


Where to Get the Records 


If records reviewed in this depart- 
ment each month cannot be purchased 
or ordered from your local record 
store, you can secure them from either 
of these two supply houses: Children’s 
Reading Service, 106 Beekman St.. New 
York 38 N.Y. (excellent catalogue 
classified and graded. $.10), and 
Educational Services. 1702 K St. N.W 
Washington, D.C. (free catalogue) 








ason [tor thus revised tla 


COMPTON’S |: 2<= cared in parades or die | Attire 
for 1953 cna tenon To intvate the | year, tiny 


n the 


with past seven 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


June 8-14—National 
Week 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 21—Father's Day 

June 21—First day of sum- 
mer 

lopedia. 1953 June 22-27—National Swim 
—y — for Health Week 


1 $109.50 


two national and in- 
Mavs have either 
created or rede ened 
a 1953 Compton's Picture 
pedia, the 
will have 

erial. 


do better 


fl been 


Flag 


children in your 
access to the best 


With the best 


LY 
work 


e mat 


s Pictured Ency 
vo Bindings 
0 or Fabrikoi 
iitiple purchases 











tions 


ol the 


nished yton’s articles 


Com] 


/ 


are further clarified rams 





vith dias 
maps raphs, and cl 
dexed for th 
Reco riz 
teacher's \ 
and n response to requests 
assistance field trom 
‘ and second 
schools, Compton's includes 
outlines in the 1953 edi 
The American Heritage, Ir 
ia F lom, and ( 
The first 1 applicable 
to the elementary but the 


editors thus indicate their aware 


mn the ed fr enh —_ want a ticket o 


rarten and continull hrougn col- 


ce. In the first cuthne, Americar 


“= the Atomic Super Chief! 


new 


‘7 , 
Ss most 


grades, 


99 


OcrTacy 


den 
f 
CrTms O11 
fort and i were 
part of the foundin f our grea 
They o | » somethin 


\ ite 


Well, sonny, just hang on to that dream. By the time you're a full fare, it might come true! 


O;: course there is no “Atomic 


Super Chief” 
But, 


and progress short 


nation 
of the 


j t wl } ' 
documents \ ure a part “ 7 . . . 
grow new for you on the Santa Fe, Santa Fe folks just don’t dally when 


their heritage 
The 


ia has 


you only need to squint your mind's it comes to building new. 


little to 


new Compton article on o++ yet, 


P xpande d don’t sell American ingenuity eye just a see tomorrow For today the Santa Fe is America’s 


Since 


been not only 


but almost entirely rewritten Attheratethings streamingtoward youdownthetrack! new railroad. And it’s going to stay 


the child’s first introduction to his 


country is through the flag which 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


We do not include the Club 
Exchange in the June issue. If 
you wish a Club Exchange no 
tice published in an early fall 
issue, send it to us by June 15. 
Your notice must be concerned 
chiefly with the exchange of cor 
give your Septem 
address, and be 
signed by yourself as teacher 
Address Club Exchange, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y 


respondence 
ber school 





| 
' 


(i 


Santa Fe 


You can almost feel the future of 
Santa Fe in the quickened tempo of 
its progress in the recent past. 

Just count the growing number of 
Santa Fe diesels that speed your 
freight and smooth your ride today. 

Nineteen years ago there weren't 
any. Today there are 1422 units. By 
year’s end there'll be 97 more. Steam 
is disappearing fast. And more than 
250 coaling and watering stations 


have bit the dust. 


that way by growing newer every 


day—in every way that can mean 


new safety, better service, new com- 
fort and dependability for you. 

It costs millions of dollars to serve 
But it doesn’t add a penny 
Santa Fe folks 


proud that 


you 80, 
to the taxes you pay. 
are proud of that, too 
the newness of the Santa Fe is a part 
of American progress that pays its 
own way. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 
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| BEGINNING TEACHERS 
| A Special Message 
To You 


32 Page Book FREE 


“WHAT EVERY BEGINNING 
TEACHER SHOULD KNOW" — \ SUBJECT FOR 


Just off the press. Written espe- 
cially for you by outstanding ‘ Ts Se (TICE T 
ae he aeer ese ae . CLASSROOM DISCUSSION 
rough spots when starting your ca- 
reer. Contains vital information on 
such things as social problems, be- a Art and Crafts 
havior, attitudes, etc. This is sent 
with our compliments as a get 
acquainted offer. Send for your 
FREE copy today. 


would be suitable for each occa 
sion, and then have an enjovabk 
Since the Coronation music-listening period. Perhaps 
epresents the greatest and some of the children in the upper 
ost elaborately executed  erades will want to try writing a 


weantry in the civilized song for the occasion. 
| vorld, it should provide 
Creative Educational Society, : he motivation for a vari- Teel Subjects 
Mankato, Minnesota : = : . : 
tv olf art activities Mag- Because the Coronation is D 


zines will carry color pho- marily a cultural and aestheti 








Name 
graphy showing the rich event it would hardly seem wise t 


plendor of the occasion drag the tool subjects “in by the 
hildren will want to try their tail.” Spelling words such as coro- 


D°x' treat the Coronation 


Queen Elizabeth II merely n, duke, duche and royalty 


it friezes, dioramas table 
, 


na 
rich it ts, and individual. pictures will have little permanent value 


a passing event! It is so 
learning experiences that it deset vill be inspired to work larg: Arithmetic problems based on the 
maior consideration in vour cla ttempt to portray the mag specifications of the royal carriage 
oom. Regardless of the grad the occasion size of the crowd, or other statistics 

vill tend to dull an otherwise en 


there is a pl ise of the celebratior 
jbrary and Musie : 
that will apply to your group . : ovable activity. On the other hand 


\ nterest aroused Dy the original writing ol! prose and po 
An Event of Historical Import ( tion should be capitalized etry will be suitable if the topics 





Practically every child in Amet t the school or local library. suggested have sparkle and verve 
the librarian to make a 
books 


1! 1e »f mr 
ca will see views of the Coronatio . 
in Appreciation of Canada 


n the me wspaper, on television, o1 only of thos 
n the movies It will be just rned with the Coro- The Coronation is a good tim 
give t t r of stories that have a to teach a better appreciation ol 
significance United Kingdom and our neighbors to the north. All toc 


Che Coronation provides an ex tish Empire Having dis- frequently American children have 


much pageantry unless you 


cellent opportunity to trace the ce th | ition ol many coun- a misconception of Canada They 


eldpment of human liberties fro: children will be ready for think that with a little coaxing on 


Maena Carta to our own Declara vith backgrounds located in the part of America, Canada would 


g. Drawing, tion ol Independence and the Cor Australia, and the parts be happy to annex itself to ou 
Arithmetic on the stitution, wherein the rights of i \ 1, Asia 1 girls nee 


and North America country. Our boys and 
/ 


dividual citizens are guaranteed | comprised in the Britis! to know that Canada is a powerful 


ERASE-by @ MAGIC the first ter Amendments nation in its own ! ht and its po 
Strathmore Slate n teaching moral and spirit \ ppt n | ms sition in the British Commonwealtl 


, the Coronation provide t around the type of musi of Nations is one of its own choice 
Order from School rich example of sincerity of put e for Coronation Day. For Some teachers may be reluctant 
. Dose Many of your pupils pro what tvpe of music would » teach about the Coronation so 
Dealer or write for rr 1 Oueen Elizabeth’s ad priate for the great proces- to the end of the term, but 
! 


ira f I 
| through the is is an event that will probably 


Catalog to Strathmore, ress on Christmas Day. (It at will trave 
Avrore Hlinois ibt ¢ reprinted at the tin s What music will ipperf only once during the school 
‘ of t oronation It had a 1 in Westminster Abbey fe of your pupils. You cannot 

| appeal that would ri he ceremony? What musik | ! up later with the same 

ind fourth-graders be jlaved at the various te: values. You are actuall 


I ronation mi wise choice in the use 


this with your grou tions alte ve Ce 
the deep religio ( cl bring 1 : I school time—a choice that you 


THE CASH?" uration | : mt rm he Be Tee tn 








How many times have you asked Geography Will Be Evident 
sel? that question when y . 
with expenses that have t be Representat ' 
We would like to suggest an 
that an mea eased 


you $ an opportunit 


THE INSTRUCTOR needs experienced . y raphic locations 
capable teachers + . " epre hidren who 
sentatives at education Y tings comprehend 
and summer sessions dur world Traci 
August. Your school experience le will travel by sea and ai 
he ° make stumme ’ 

Pp you “ ‘ ren irer under 
dollars. Whether you ¥ 

t ling ol of the lob« 


t in @ small rural commun ‘ 
e nat | 


s small countrie 


» summer position open tc , , 
nent in news release 
Just send us your name and address tl ( mes ll 

o ‘ T nm ] oOronatior wes 


a postal and we w send you con 
ited on a larve globe or 


— E ma Ihis is the kind of teach- 
OHE INSTRUCTOR I that has a greater chance of 


Dept. A Dansville, N. Y being retained for it will have 
ociation and meanin St. Edward's Crown Imperial Mate Crown 


plete intormation. Write today t 
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From the OTHER SIDE 


& 


of the FENCE 


| A Parent’s Point of View 


EDITORIAL COMMENT The 
mer teacher with a bac 
years’ experience, 
fali of 1952 to 
fling at homemaking” 
and four children. 
Now living on Okinawa, she finds that 
when the children return from school 
with their stories of classmates, play 
ground experiences, assignments, and 
teachers, she “sees the through 
new eyes.” 


author, a 
kground of 
retired 
have “a full-time 
with her husband 


schoo 


A Satisfied Customer 


, hore GH we 


beautiful weather, the 
drew a wet night for the annual 
open house. Had it not been for the 
disappointed looks on the faces of 


have been having 


school 


our young ones, we should probably 
have thought of an excuse to stay 
home literally 
shoved out into the storm Despite 
the bad 


crowded with parents and I believe 


However, we were 


weather, classrooms were 


veryone fe lt re warded lor havins 
come out that evening 

The aim of the open house was to 
present an exhibit of regular -work 
the children had been doing dur- 


ng the year, rather than a splash 
of work prepared especially fon the 
evening. 

The school uses a filing 


Occasionally papers are sent home, 


system 


but most written work is filed, and 
prese nted to the parents several 
times during the year. Papers kept 
n this manner seem to have con- 
tinuity, and are thus more mean- 
ngful to the parents than are single 
sent home each evening 
They give a good picture ol prog- 
And, best of all, they get 


papers 


ress. 
home! 
At the open house we saw many 
good children’s 
work, and in comparison with the 
work of other pupils. As we drove 
other open- 
there 
no evidence that our child was even 
The system used 
this year safeguard that 


parents would leave open house as 


samples ol oul 


recalled 
where 


home we 


house programs was 


in a classroom. 


was a 
satisfied customers 
Come te Think ef It 


include 
desk 


Memories of the 
‘ ould 


past 
lays when I open a 


with some degree of con- 
lence that all 
wder. However, with 


n the house, I’ve given up opening 


drawer 
was neat and in 
four children 


the desk drawers in front of guests 
he shock has been too great at 
ies. A few the desk 

a good rummaging as the chil 


weeks ago 
searching for my best 
They that 


were going to exchange letters 


n went 
tionery. explained 
1 children in various sections of 
United States 
Ve decided that letter 
ould be both informational and 
that it should 


such a 


ntertaining, make 


the person who received it feel as 
if he knew the writer, and that it 
should make him feel as if it were 
written especially for him. A dil- 
ficult bill of goods, 
with a bit of trial and 
were pleased with the letters as 
they went to the post box 

The children excited be- 
yond description when the answers 
to their letters arrived. Howevei 
they bewildered 
scription when they 
answers. Most of them 
name and population of their ¢ 
the state flower, principa 


maybe! But 
erro! we 


were 


were beyond de 
read the 


gave the 


and state, 
products of the locality, the nar 
of their school, the 

children enrolled in the school—and 
They read like para 
graphs from an encyclopedia 


number ol 


that was all! 


Undoubted] many ood ex 
change-ol-letters programs art 


ried on by some schools, but this 


was Our expel 


The idea an exchange olf 
] 


ietters s to 


wonderful. But 


ruiding such 


come 
think of it, in 


teacher 


a pro 
should see that 
sound as if a letter had 

and letters, 
] 


nformational, should 


ram a 
answers 


been 


received in add 
tion to bei 
serve to promote friendships across 


the country, or even across the seas 


Make the Shoe Fit 
W he mh we 


sent blanks last year 


were asked to sign con 
to permit our 
field 


many 


children to go on trips th 


last week of school parents 
wondered why field trips were com- 


Howe vel 


there was 


ing up at this late date 
that 
interest durit 
decided that 
late 
the shoe fit very 


realized 


school 


when we 
no la in 
the final week we 
field trips at that 
a case of making 


date were 


well, and with good results 
A Pat on the Back 


Last month Pete was down with 
the mumps. This 
chicken pox We thought 


month it was 
nothin 
more could go wrong until the day 
he returned 
that day to fall into a mud puddk 
so completely that I was told that 


to school. He picked 


everything but his eyelashes 
caked with mud 


school nurse 


Howse ver, 
seems to have 
solution for every emergency 

As each year ends, and unclaimed 
articles are left in the 
found department, she saves cloth 
ing that 


emergencies 


lost-and 


might be of use in such 
as Pete had, and now 
has a complete set of clothing in 
all sizes. A pat on the 
in a school 


back to 
anyone who goes be- 
yond the routine of teaching. and 
children a few “extras” 


need, 
Hope a. 
Lf fencderfrr 


ve oul 


when they are in 








FOR SUMMER SCHOOL EXPENSES .. . FOR VACATION 


.. ++ to buy clothes, pay insurance . . . . medical 
bills . . or for any purpose, borrow this fast con- 
venient way. 

FAST, CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE. . . 
NO INQUIRIES made of schoo! board, friends or merchants 
BORROW FROM THE PRIVACY OF YOUR OWN HOME 
Take as long as 20 months to repay in small monthly 
payments to fit your income. Or repay as soon as you 
wish you are charged ONLY for the time the money 

kept 


no cosigners required 


OUR GUARANTEE 
If you ere not completely 
satisfied after you receive 
your loan, you may return 
the money within 10 days 
and there will be absolute- 
ly no charge to you. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
for informetion ebout our 
Borrow by Mail'’ service 


—_——— ee ee eee ieee ee 

| AMERICAN LOAN PLAN 
Supervised by The State of Nebraska 1 
i 219 City National Bonk Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebr. j 
I 


NO PAYMENTS ON PRINCIPAL 
DURING SUMMER VACATION 
Av crican Loan Plan serves the 
financial needs of thousands of 
teachers all over the country. 
Over 43 years of service is your 
guarantee of satisfaction 


| Name 


Dept. |i-é j 








A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools, Under 
direct Albert man- - 


APPLICATION 1.25 
25 PHOTOS 1= 


Genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 24_x3'y 
Send good head and shoulder 
photo, Original returned unharmed 
Prompt service Superior Quality 
since 1898 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

Box 867-0 La Crosse, Wis. 





and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Original Albert 
Since 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


agement for three 
generations, 


Member NATA 














All 
UNITED TEACHERS’ 
Suite 5, City Bldg. 


| “United in Service 


Teachers’ salaries ir: 


MICHIGAN 


are among the highest in the 


NATION 
fields — All levels needed 
AGENCY 
East Jordan, Michigon 
Member of N.A.T.A 





HUF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. 


Placement Service 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Exceptional Opportunities coming in daily. 
Western Certification Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 





We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 


Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


Traveling Representative 


Specialize in New York State 


Established 1874 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Iilinois 


All educators know of the greet demand 
for teachers. Throughout the 
come into our office exception 
nities for teachers, and for all types of 
positions connected with education. Our 
service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A 


ear there 
opportyu- 





For excellent salaries and positions, West 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


is the Best. 
FREE 
Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


We cover all Western States. 
ENROLLMENT. 








CO 
ROAKMT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U S Nar Bann Bioc Drnver ¢ 


TEACHERS COME WEST Where it Pays To Teach 
Largest in The West. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager. 


Unexcelled Service. 














CLARK-BREWER 
CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Bullding 
Grade Teachers Wanted 


SPOKANE 


KANSAS CITY Mo. 
Dierks BI 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 
Also Norma! Critic and Sepervisery positions 
Member of N T.A 





Boulder, Colo. [he greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, West. We work Alaska and the West fully. We wii) make 60 ap 
nce e member 


plication pictures from original for $1.50 sent with your enrollment 


Send stamp for free enrollment 


member alware a 








holidays but also by grade groupings Price, postpeid, 

$2.50 

OWEN PUBLISHING 
DANSVILLE, WN. Y. 


Herd Cover 


F. A. 





THE GOLDEN BOOK OF PROGRAMS 


Here is an outstanding new book that contains 128 large-size pages devoted 
to pleys, songs, recitations, choral readings, and rhythms for holidays end 
other special days. Each of these five sections is organized on a chronologica 
basis, from September through June, and each is preceded by helpful suggestions 
accompenying the plays suggest appropriate costuming. Contents are fully indexed, not only by 


Paper Cover 


COMPANY 


Ilhustrations 


$2.00 
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” Books for Children r 


REVIEWED BY Christine Gilbert 


ee 


TEACHERS 
; Director of Curriculum and Publie Relations, Publie Schools, 


__ Manhasset, Long Island, New York 





THE GIANT STORY 

By Beatrice de Regniers; pictures by Maurice Sendak 
Parents and teachers know how often young children like to 
wt and talk “big.” and Tommy was no exception, for one 
whole day Tommy spent being a giant. The humor of the 
tory is well illustrated by the pictures. 


iges 4-7 Harper & Brothers; $2.00 





BIQUETTE, THE WHITE GOAT 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL COURSES | bh ‘Sap Wenbcke be ae ee 


This French artist has written the story of a littl 





| white goat, Biquette, and of her troubles wit! 
FO R TEACHERS the red coat she had to wear when she traveled 
to Mimi's house. 


izes 4-7 Charles Scribner’s Sons; $2.00 


by Nancy Jean Wilcox, Ph. D. 
THE FOUR LITTLE FOXES 


ith foreword by Paul H. Kinsel, authority on educational travel. 
- 2 ; re ee ee — - By Miriam Schlein; illustrated by Luis Quintanilla 


The growth of four baby foxes is depicted from birth until they are 


big enough to be independent and go off on their own “fox busine oa.” 


Fu o tneaning ” chil | whe ire also very bette yg owi iz ' , 
Just Off The Press.... > ior iene ihe ae iy ek Sane: ee 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL COURSES FOR SILLY WILLY NILLY 
TEACHERS, a 48-page book, is the most compre Story and pictures by Leonard Weisgard 
hensive and authoritative treatment of this sub- This is a pieture stery of a baby elephant who couldn't remember to do 
ect ever published. The manuscript on which it is what his mother told him and who finally learned the hard way that 
based has been accepted by Cornell University Elephants Don’t Like Lions.” 
as « thesis for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. {ues 5-8 Charles Scribner's Sons; $2.50 
The author has assisted in preparing this con- 


densed version 
n gathering data on 102 colleges offering ALL. KINDS OF BABIES All Kinds Of 
By Millicent Selsam; illustrated by 
educational travel courses from 1946 through Helen Ludwig BABIES 
h © conterr t : 
1951, the auth< conferred personally with Millicent Selsam has written a fine book for young 


teacher travelers sta?’ members of colleges, ent re Hey dewe 


children describing in simple terms the ways in i \ 


or s of partment ' + t - 
° als of Depa ents of Education in twenty hich animal babies change and grow. Some, like 


’ tat dt ntat of ' | " 
wo states, and representatives of travel bu camels and monkeys, change very little. while oth iw 


; tation mo 
reaus and transe e panies. She also ers change radically, as the tadpole which becomes oa 
se ad and ques Bere aculty travel 1 frog. and the caterpillar, a butterfly. q ¥ 


leaders and administrators in eges, and con- fees 4-7 William R. Scott Co.; $2.00 


__ 
sulted all available relerences 


As student and teacher, the author has been ' : ; iaianie 
sbattiied atts tow Vedi Geete deme 8008, The SCRAMBLED EGGS SUPER! 


Written and illustrated by Dr. Seuss 


taught high school English and dramatics, served , : 
Wonderful nonsense which I hope all children will have the opportunity te 
a nstructor and director of radio at a state ~~ » . 
c : enjoy. Dr. Seuss has the ability to stretch a child's imagination and 
teachers ¢ rell was an assist 
sas this fact, plus the humor of the stery and the gay illustrations, combine 
ant n » teacher-training pro- 
to make the book a must for children, 

) 


gram. 2 s » principal of the Cortland, _ 
fues 5-9 Random House; $2.50 


New York ‘ or High School, 


“It is @ great satisfaction to see this comprehensive roundup of the ROCKET AW AY 
field of travel courses for teachers. It will be of great assistance to By Frances Frost; pictures by Paul Galdone 
— who have been interested in this work and to those who are Here's a space adventure story telling of the wonderful 
planning new ventures. | have seldom seen a more timely and more . 
' . “ a “n they took a rocket 
adequate study. adventures of David and Jean whe 

Dr. Charles W. Hunt, Consultant, and for 25 Years Secretary, 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 


trip through outer space to the moon. A good book 


which children can read for themselves. 


fives 6-10 McGraw-Hill Book Co.; $2.00 


To obtain a copy of Educational Travel Courses 
for Teachers, send your request, with 25 cents, to: STORY OF THE PRESIDENTS 


By Maud and Miska Petersham 
A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. This author team has added to their long list of picture books an —— 


f the presidents of the United States. The information presented 
| Please send me copies of Educational Travel Courses for and should give children an interest in the history of our 


Teachers @ 25c¢ each. 








andl cone ise 
as well as biegraphical information about the presidents. 
The Macmillan Co.; $3.0 


eountry 


9 ‘ {ges 6-10 
Enclosed is $ , payment in full. 


THE PICTURE STORY OF SWEDEN 

By Hester O'Neill; pictures by Ursula Koering 

Largely through pietures and a brief text, the reader gains a deseription of the 
Swedish people with emphasis on their customs, their way of life, and their arts 
und erafts. An excellent introduction to a fascinating country. 

{ees 8-12 David McKay Co., Inc.; $2.50 
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Books for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Elementary Principal, Central School, 
Springville, New York 


School Texts 


FINDING FAVORITES 
By Leary, Reickert, and Reely 

This third-grade book in the “Time to Read Series” gives a wide 
variety of imaginative literature. Stories are grouped under 
“Ranches and Round-Ups,” “Fun and Foolishness,” “Make Be 


lieve,” and others. J. B. Lippincott Co.; $2.00 


I CAN READ 
By Anna D. Cordts 


This new phonies text has “cues” 


readers, it gives practice with words 





THE HOLT DEVELOPMENT READING PROGRAM 
READING FOR FUN and READING FOR EXPERIENCE 
By Murphy, Miller, and Murphy 


Pupils and teachers in classes through the United States and Canada 
chose the stories in these books. Stories are in such groups as adven 
ture, science mysteries, sports, and travel The reading skills developed 
by each story are checked at the end of the story. Charts for estimat- 
Henry Holt & Co.; $248 and $2.56 


ing progress are in both books. 





AMERICAN LEADERS 
By Harold B. Clifford 


The stages in the development of our country are depicted through contri- 
butions of ste h leaders as { olumbus, I nn, I ranklin, and Ik dison. 1 he 
Look has an interesting narrative style along with well-selected and colorful 
fmerican Book Co.;: $2.20 


illustrations, 


MACMILLAN UNIT READERS 

SKIPPY THE MONKEY, BUSTER THE BRONCO, 

THE PRINCESS WITH THE DIRTY FACE, and ON A TUGBOAT 
By Gates, Huber, and Salisbury 
These unit readers in the “Macmillan Readers Series” provide inexpensive 
independent reading material on a low vocabulary level. Attractive illus- 


trations enhance the context. The Macmillan Co.; $44 each 


Edited by Loretta E. Klee 


Professional This book follows the book, Social Education of Young 


Children. it describes the needs of children of the mid- 
Books dle grades and suggests various ways to improve the 
eurriculum. National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.. Washington 6, D.C.; $2.00 


AMERICAN NONSINGING GAMES 

By Paul G. Brewster 

Here are presented more than 150 of the better-known games for every age. 
Each game is simply described, in many cases with diagrams. The origin 
of the game. together with where and how it is played in other lands, is 


also given. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma; $3.75 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

By Walter Wittich and Charles Schuller 
Audio-visual materials as a means of attaining 
instructional goals are the topie of this book 
Ideas on the use of chalkboards, tackboards 


field trips, maps, films, and other audio-visual 


CLEAN 


equipment have been contributed by teachers and 
Harper & Brothers; $6.00 





administrators. 


SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN AND TEACHERS 
By Herbert S. Zim 


Science experiences are an important part of a child's development. Suggestions 
us to the place of science in the daily program, scienceteaching materials, meth 
eds, and the use of community sources are abundant. {ssociation for Child 


hood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth St., NW. Washington 5, D.C.; §.75 





will unlock over 85 per cent of the words 


children meet. Correlating with all basal 


context. Beckley-Cardy Co.; $1.68 
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Milton Bradley 


PEG BOARVA 


make learning FUN at three primary levels 
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TOY TOWN PEG BOARDS 
FOR NURSERY 












y *% to develop manipulative skill. 







| x to promote manual dexterity. 





* to strengthen finger muscles. 






* toentertain during play periods. 













ENLARGED PEG BOARDS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN 









* to teach and test color recognition. 






% to develop the counting sense. 





% to demonstrate the meaning of number 
names in serial order. 






* to visualize group relations in number. 






* to discriminate the number of objects in a group. 





%* to make simple designs in reading readiness exercises. 






PRIMARY PEG BOARDS 
FOR FIRST GRADE 







% to develop further counting sense. 





% to develop simple number stories. 





% to develop the meaning of ordinals. 






%* to teach comparative sizes of groups. 


F R f ¢ Write today for our complete catalogue describing these 
and many other Milton Bradley Classroom-Tested products. 
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Celebrating Flag Day 


Did you ever have a Flag Day parade and your friends might have your own 
when you were as young as this boy and _ parade. All the drummers in the neigh- 
girl? What are you planning to do this borhood can beat the time for marching. 
year to celebrate Flag Day? Perhaps you Make sure that the flags lead the parade. 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


“Thousands of rural teachers still 
endure the humility of being board 
ed at various students’ homes as part 
of their salary. The dignity of the 
teacher should require the school 
board to pay her a salary large 
enough so that she could choose 
her own boarding place and pay 
for it with cash.” 


The leading editorial was a plea 
for increased secondary instruction 
for rural children While fifteen 
million children were being taught 
in one-room isolated s hools, less 
than a million children from these 
same areas were in high school 


Memory gem—"“A straight line 
is the shortest in morals as in 
mathematics.” 


In the monthly food lesson-—“a 
cold potato with a cup of tea or cof 
fee is a poor after-school snack, even 
though it is offered to children in 
many homes.” 


{ summer trip to England and 
Scotland for $200 was recommended 
“Fourteen days each way on a fast 
ship, and a trip free from battling 
with porters, cabmen, landladies, 
and time tables. All that is required 
are one traveling dress, two cotton 
shirt waists, one dark thin silk to 
wear on trains, one nice silk to wear 
at dinner, a change of underwear 
and toilet articles.” 


Recommended book of the 
month: “Lith Plant People at 
Home and What They Are Do- 
ing There.” by Annie Chase. Said 
the reviewer, “Growing plants 
furnish the choicest and most 
broadening lessons of life.” 


A good investment to aid the ru 
ral school which was interested in 
serving hot lunches—a_ portable 
steam table that would keep three 
two-quart basins warm. 


Elizabeth Gray Vining 


LOL UN EL OE AUENNROE PONE EDE GU HHEDNBHAN DLO UDbEDEL HOU UECAROEDEROEDNENERE RON CHELEESAL HERERO TEBE Sy eoen 


THE PEARL of 
GREAT PRICE 


W HAT makes the good teacher? What is 
the essential secret, the hidden treasure for 
which we would sell ali we possess, if we 
could secure it? Years ago two adolescents. 
slangy, only half articulate, talking too loud 
on a suburban train, gave me an answer 


that | have never forgotten. 


They were discussing the teachers at the 
school which they, and I before them, at- 
tended. They spoke of one who was per- 
haps the best-known and best-loved teac her 
in the school, whose students spectacularly 
won prizes for their essays and stories. Fre- 
quently they came back in later years, out- 
standing men and women, many of them, to 
testify to the power of his influence on 
their lives, 

“Well, Mr. D.,” these young were say- 
ing, “he really cares about you. He's 
not pretending, he really does, Oh, I 
don’t know, it isn’t just the bright kids, 
you know, he really cares. 1 mean, he 
really does.” 


I knew him well. He made Latin a living 
language and the thoughts of Caesar, Vergil, 
and Cicero came to us as freshly as if we 
had read them in the morning newspaper. 
He brought Shakespeare as a living drama- 
tist into the classroom and we caught from 
him a lasting love of poetry. We wrote, 
under his inspiration, honestly, with zest. 


His knowledge, his presentation, his 
taste and imagination were unquestion- 
ably superior, but it was not of these that 
the two young things were speaking. In- 
stead, they put their finger unerringly 
upon the quality which made his superior 
gifts available to those whom he taught, 
to the indifferent and resisting as well as 
the receptive among his students: he 
really cared about each one. 


Like Socrates, perhaps the greatest teach- 
er of all time, he felt what Edith Hamilton 
has called “an intense, overwhelming de- 
sire for the good of each individual whom 
he met.” 


It is not sentimental, this kind of caring. 
It is austere, selfless, determined, this pas- 
sion that marks the good teacher off so dis- 
tinctly from the rest. It is not concerned 
with the personal response that it gets, ex- 
cept as that response may contribute to the 
child’s own growth. It covers all, the bright 
ones and the naughty ones, and those who 
are the most difficult to love, the solid, 
mediocre ones. 

It asks of each only what is within his 
power to do, but it is discerning and imagi- 
native enough to see his unique potentiality 
and often to set for him higher or more in- 
teresting goals than he might set for him- 
self. It cannot be assumed as a front, nor 
can it be hidden. It is not mechanical, not 
a technique ; it is central, dynamie. 


We all have something to give: knowl- 
edge, in varying amounts, skills, a broad 
range of interests, intellectual or moral en- 
thusiasm, taste. We have been trained in the 
newest and best methods of presenting our 
material, 

But it is not the amount of the gift 
that marks the good teacher. It is what 
he or she manages to get the pupil to 
accept. The key that unlocks the youth- 
ful mind and heart is this priceless qual- 
ity of vital interest-affection that cannot 
be imitated and cannot be pretended, yet 
which anyone can possess who honestly 
desires it. 


Significant Words from the Author of 


“WINDOWS FOR THE CROWN PRINCE” 
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KiNDERGARTEN NEwWs 


The Merry-Go-Round 


ER, Kindergarten Teacher, Stephen Foster School, Bellflower, California 


Round and round and round and round Goes the mer - ry - go - round. 


My CLASS TOLD 


Me Round and round and round and round, Round and round we go. 


“The Merry-Go-Rour a rhythm song. The as though holding a ball. and swing their arms 

Marguerite Hetzer word “round” is empl ed in singing ta produce untul on the final “round and round we go” they 

a natural rhythm. | children are seated make a complete revolution. While they swing 

Kindergarten Teacher, Raub School, they can sway from » side, or swing their their arms, they may slide their feet as if skat 
Sllentoun, Pennsylvania arms. If standing, the : clasp their two hands ing, continuing to sing and dance in rhythm. 


“At first [ was afraid in the “IT didn’t want to stay all day. “If one child does something 
bathroom.” School provides I thought | would be hungry. | you don’t like, and makes you 
the first experience in a_ publi didn’t know Pd get lunch in’ mad, leave him alone. If you 

ory for some There are school.” As an afterthought punch him, you get into more 
f being locked in, the noises “I left my coat on the floor. trouble.” (‘This from a boy who 
flushing water, and so on Now, T hang it up at home, has a quick temper 

“I had to learn not to tear too.” From these candid remarks, I 
hooks.” (This boy was our most \s evidence of the learnings — was better pre pared to talk to the 
destructive child. ’ h had apparently made the parents of children who would 

“| learned about the flag.” my ion on their minds, enter the next kindergarten class, 

This boy liked to lead the fla hes mments are recorded. because their children would 
te “New kids shouldnt go have similar hé pes, fears, and 

“I didn’t know there would across the street to buy bubble — problems. I had directed the chil- 
be toys to play with.” For a gum. You might get spanked.” dren’s thinking as little as possi- 

tirne this boy didn't like | ed ther he got spanked. ble, and the results proved that 
hool, and made sure I knew it. he amended his remark they could think for themselves 

“I was afraid to let my moth- “Well, you might get killed. in a constructive way even at that 
er go. I didn’t want to come (to with your patrol or your 
into school alone. I wouldn't) = mother.” 
have been afraid if my mother “Its good to be quiet when 
had told me it's almost like someone is talking. Listen to 
home.” Children at that age what he’s saying.” [his was a 


need reassurance e from a talkative girl 


“ar From Old Socks 
ae ne. HOBBYHORSES 


“LT had to practice putting on 
mv coat by myself.” His first . 
tte Dt eres = He had Mary FE. Riedy 
rt | tel i 
th mouth on the sock, but a few 
i ew re { <a preferred to use buttons Some 
“There were so many chil- wound ribbon or rope about the 
dren I didn’t know which one horses head, fastening it to the 
to play with.” \ ldres stick to represent the harness 
pias wu | lara Lhe completed hobbvhorses 
is i { thor were used effectively during the 
“Il was seared that | might) rpyvir hobbvhorse project was th a ) rhythm period With the ac- 
have to go to the principal's | ested for some ot my ) “ lise; | clotl ompaniment of appropriate pi- 
ollice, and he would give meas; bovs However, the fhe ni ano or phonograph music, the 
paddling.” otk rls sl d as much interest as {T broomstick. children became high-stepping, 
and soon every child ( s made bv using alloping, or trotting horses. 
ild find an old broomstick | threaded Songs and stories about ponies 
Lhe i ud t n d sock was engaged in_ the rful varn. ‘Two trian- -and horses were correlated with 
rrible " bout Hblood typi yr ly es of dark cloth 
the littl Il " the hobbvhorse we n { ars Most of up games about jumping fences 
htene Ont iffed f Dad's old socks en paintec , \ and 


this activity. ‘The children made 


ind racing 
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TWO ARTICLES 


FOR TEACHERS 


OF SLOW 


LEARNERS 


one to file away for summer reading 
one to pep up the last weeks of school 


Making Arithmetic LIVE 


Jacquelyn White-Baskin 


Teacher, 


Advanced Ungraded Boys, 


Talcott School, Chicago 


rr TEACHING arithmetic to the 
mentally retarded, a readiness 
program should be established 
Numerical concepts must be de- 
veloped, using concrete objects, 
materials, and situations within 
the child’s experience. Older re- 
tarded children are not as inter- 
ested in counting 
grouping objects as six-year-olds. 
Therefore, the arithmetic situa- 
tions must be commensurate with 
the children’s psychological and 
and within their abili- 


symbols and 


SOK ial age, 
ties and mental capacities. 

Readiness should include: 

A. Learning number work in 
connection with and 
general school routine. 

1. Counting desks, 
books, windows, 
letin boards. 

2. Telling 
and calendar. 

3. Money values in relation to 
lunches, carfare, school supplies, 
admissions to shows. 

4. Concept of the fraction 
B. Matching like numbers 
grouping objects in pairs. 
C. Learning home and 
addresses and telephone numbers. 
D. Learning to give birth infor- 
mation. 

E. Learning simple quantitative 
meanings. 
Space- long. 

2. Shapes—round, large, 
angular, oblong. 

3. Size—large, 

4. Quantity 
lons, pecks, bushels. 
minutes, 


classroom 


children, 


Vases, and bul- 


time by the clock 


l 


and 


SC he Me | 


wide, 


small. 
pints, quarts, gal- 


>. Time hours, days, 
wecks. 
6. Measure—inch, foot, 
7. Cardinal and ordinal num- 
bers. 


F. Keeping 


yard. 


musical count. 
G. Folding paper into various 
dimensions before using for art 
or arithmetic. 
Number games, 
construction activities, and dra- 
matic play must be utilized in 
teaching arithmetic to slow learn- 
must be shown that 
adding means putting together. 
Sometimes grouping children in 
and reciting a jingle will 
teaching. 


social usage, 


ers. They 


a circle 
prove effective 
“Put Peter in, 
How many have you then?” 
Each child has a chance to count 


added to the circle. Like- 
pupils must be shown that 
away. 


those 
wise, 
subtraction means taking 

Multiplication and division will 
Multi- 


Same 


be more difficult to teach. 
plying means adding the 
number a certain number of 
times. The word “times” must 
be repeatedly illustrated until the 
child understands. 

When foods 
bars, gum, and small pies are di- 
vided, learning always re- 
sults because they represent some- 
children like. In dividing 
by two-place divisors, children 
take a 60-foot rope, and 
many times that length 
would be needed to go 660 feet 

a city block 

The aim of instruction for slow 
learners arithmetic 
problems simulating real-life situ- 
ations. Numbers should be 
in connection with shopping for 
food, clothing, fuel, 
furniture, home repairs. 

Newspaper ads prov ide excel- 


such as candy 


some 
thing 


might 


see how 


should be 
used 


gasoline, 


lent realistic resource material 
Pupils may read prices and names 
of food, and compute costs. 

In your classroom have 
ter where numerical objects are 
kept: pint, quart, and gallon bot- 
tles, measuring cups, a tape meas- 


ure, a peck and a bushel basket, 


a cen- 


an egg carton, a pound box, an 
ounce box or bag, a one-foot rul- 
k, a clock, large 
calendar, figures of familiar forms 
and shapes, and a scale. 


er, a yardstic 




















The LAST Few Weeks 


Harriet Markey 


R’ NDING out the school year 
well is important with a reg- 
ular and when 
working with slow learners. 

I try to note carefully and com- 
ment upon individual gains in the 
tool subjects—howeverslight. Dis- 
which center around a 
child’s achievements are held at 
the beginning of the year and re- 
peated several times during the 
last few weeks of school so that 
each child will conclude the year 
with some feeling of promotion. 

Even though children will for- 
get over the summer and will not 
be able to start at the same point 
in the fall at which they are now 
discontinuing, I try to indicate 
where each will start. Although 
he is returning to the same room, 
I want the child to feel that he 
is making progress. 

During the last few weeks I 
always invite the parents for a 
mecting. Mothers of special-class 
children have a common bond in 
the fact that their children have 


class doubly so 


cussions 


Dishpan Painting 
CF S@rywd 


W 


HEN your class needs an activity to center lagging in- 
terest, try dishpan painting and give them the thrill of 


creating. You will need a large oblong pan, tubes of oil paint 
(use odds and ends from the art class), a small amount of tur- 
pentine, and white drawing paper. 


Fill the pan over half full of cold water. 
of turpentine (this is inflammable). 


Add a few drops 


Stir in as many or as few 


drops of oil colors as you like. On separate sheets of paper, 
draw and cut out birds or other figures, and pin them snugly 
to sheets of drawing paper. Place the sheets, one at a time, 


face down on the water for about a minute. 


Lift carefully 


and drain. Remove figures, and press drawing paper between 


flat surfaces until dry. 
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learning difficulties. It helps them 
to talk over any gains their chil- 
dren have made in the home as 
well as in school. I always in- 
clude the school nurse at each 
conference so that she can point 
out any physical disabilities that 
should be treated during the sum- 
mer, and to recommend special 
activities that will increase motor 
co-ordination and other skills. 

You will probably have an out- 
door picnic or hike during the 
closing days, but why not cook a 
meal in the classroom too? I have 
found that preparing a meal is an 
excellent activity for slow learn- 
ers, even if the cooking involves 
nothing more than opening a can 
of soup, adding milk, and putting 
it on the stove to cook. A soup, 
salad, sandwich, and _ dessert 
lunch can be easily carried on in 
even the most poorly equipped 
classroom. A gelatin dessert made 
by nine o’clock will set by noon. 
Sandwiches and salad can be pre- 
pared at the last minute. 

The best way to finance such a 
meal is for the children to bring 
the money once they have deter- 
mined how much it will cost. Let 
a committee do the purchasing. 
This is a day’s activity in our 
room because after lunch we re- 
view what we have learned about 
foods, table manners, and so on, 
during the year. 

If the children who will be as- 
signed to the special class in the 
fall are invited to visit your class 
near the end of school, they will 
adjust better. They can spend 
several days to good advantage 
by helping to put away room 
equipment and working along 
with the present group. The 
children will enjoy the responsi- 
bility of helping the visitors be- 
come acclimated. 
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Before = PLAY A 


hig We See 
‘ Ever Day 


A SPINNING record may mean lively music for 
clapping hands or just quiet appreciation of record- 
ings by famous artists. Have you ever wondered 
where the music came from or how it is put on a 
record? You'll find many hours of hard work and 
careful attention to detail in the record story. 


AFTER the actual music is picked up by the tape record- 
er, the tape is played, transferring the music to a lac- 
quer disc. A metal master disc is made from this and the 
lacquer one filed in a vault for reference if necessary. 


THESE are master discs. 
They are made by filling 
the grooves of the lacquer 
one with layers of silver, 
nickel, and copper. These 
metal master discs have 
ridges and are used to make 
metal molds, which like the 
lacquerdiscs have grooves. 


Steps in Making a Record 


TAPE RECORDING—As the band or orchestra 
plays in the recording studio, a tape recorder 
picks up the sounds. The tape can be cuf fo re- 
move mistakes and then spliced together again. 


LACQUER DISC—As the tape is played, a ma- 


chine cuts grooves in a lacquer disc. 


MASTER DISC—Neart, a film of silver and a lay- 
er each of nickel and copper are deposited on 
the lacquer disc. The master, or metal, disc is sep- 
arated from the lacquer disc. The master disc is a 
negative because it has ridges instead of grooves. 


MOLD and STAMPERS—A metal mold is made : : 
from the master disc. Then stampers are made FROM the metal mold, stampers are made of nickel and 


from the mold. So that the record will be like hard chromium. These will be used to press records in- 
the lacquer disc, the stamper is a negative. fo shape. The metal which forms the ridges and grooves 
of the n me disc, the mold, and the stamper is applied 
by chemicals set in action by electricity. Now review the 
steps list ed at the left, 


RECORD—The stampers press out a record from 
the mixture of resins and other materials. The 
record story continues on the next page. 
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CIRCULAR knives 
mark the licorice- 
black plastic into 
biscuits." The bis- 
cuits are not cut 
apart yet, for they 
pass along the con- 
veyor belt more 
easily in one piece. 
Each biscuit makes 
one record. 






prevent distortion. 


A PUNCH press next 
stamps out the center 
holes and then each 
record is examined un- 
der a powerful magni- 
fyingglass. Thegrooves 
are made in the outer 
part of the record to 


RECORD.... 


semen SOME synthetic res- 
Ni 


ins, limestone, slate, 
and sometimes carbon 
black, are mixed to- 
gether in a huge mix- 
er. This is poured on- 
to huge rollers to be 
flattened into sheets. 









Photos by courtesy of RCA 
Division of Radio 
Corporation of America 


Victor, 


BISCUITS are heated and then placed one by one 
in the stamping press, which flattens them to the 
right thickness, grooves them on both sides, and 
seals on the labels. The excess plastic, or flash, is 
trimmed off by machine. 











THE careful examinations are over and 
the finished records are sent to the ship- 
ping department for packing. They will 
go fo all parts of the country. 


HIGHLY trained women working in sound- 
proof booths listen for faults in records taken 
from each lot. If the record is not correct- 
ly made it is discarded and the rest of the 
lot and the stamping press are examined as 
well. Testing insures good quality. 
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Who Wo in the 
INSTRUCTOR ART CONTEST 7 


only regret is that you and the children in your schools could not share this 
satisfying experience—that of seeing so many of the Art Contest entries 
grouped together in one display. 

You can imagine that it was very difficult to choose prize winners from so 
many excellent entries. Rather than discriminate between the truly prize- 
winning materials, we increased the number of prizes until we are now giving 
a total of 23 awards. All of these entries are to appear in the magazine— 
thirteen in this issue, the others in the fall. Also listed here are twenty-four 
additional entries that we felt deserved special recognition. 
Many of them too will be presented in our pages. We appre- 
ciate the wonderful support which THE INSTRUCTOR Art 


Contest received from every- * 


one who participated in it. 
drt Editor, Tue Instructor 


THE Art Contest has been more than a success! It has become a fountain of 

fresh ideas which we are eager to pass on fo you. From the hundreds of en- 

tries which we received (nearly every state in the Union was represented, as 

well as the District of Columbia, Canada, and Venetela), we have chosen 

those which have the most possibilities for creative use in your classrooms. 
We are very enthusiastic about the winners. The teachers who presented 

these projects did a wonderfully creative job, and we hope that you will use 

their ideas to inspire creative, individual, art expression by your pupils. 
Our pride in your entries was so personal that on April 18- 

29, we held an exhibition of more than one hundred fifty of the 

outstanding entries, in the large entrance hall of our company's 

building in Dansville, N.Y. We invited teachers within a ra- $50 

dius of fifty miles, plus all the children in the Dansville ele- wth A Be come 

mentary schools, and hundreds of them paid us a visit. Our 


PRIZES 
each 


$20 each 


$58 Aword 
the Cover 


don Mention 


Thanks to all of you! 





WINNERS 


Isabelle Anthony, Teacher, Grade 5, 
Freedom Union Elementary Schooi, 
Freedom, Calif.: “Paper Sculpture 
Squares.” 


*Muriel Ray, Art Supervisor, Public 
Schools, Oradell, N.J.: “Graphic 
Pictures Grew from News Head- 
lines.” 


Esther Sanderson, Teacher, Grade 5, 
Elementary School, Huntsville, 
Tenn.: ‘Murals—Pioneer Group.” 


*John E. Smith, Art Teacher, East 
Norriton School, East Norriton 
Township, Pa.: “Gypsy Ballet in 
Art Class.” 


*Robbie Lee Williams, Teacher, 
Grade 6, East Elementary School, 
Irving, Tex.: “Figures from Wire 
Hangers and Paper Towels." 


*Ruth A. Wood, Teacher, Grade 3, 
Central School, Baldwinsville, N.Y.: 
"A Mural That Was an All-Class 
Activity.” 
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*Appears in this issue. 


24 Additional Entries of Exceptional Wert 


Betty Gordon, Teacher, Grade 5, Lin- 
coln School, Westfield, N.J.: “Piggy 





Grades 4-6, Al 
Huntington 


Ellen Anglin, Teacher 


tizer Elementary School 


Detroit, Mich.: "Portrait Types—with 


Herma Powlesand, Teacher, Grades 7-8, 
l Chalk.” 


ngtellow School, Toledo, Ohio: 


W.Va Large Paper Sculpture Flow 
ers. 

Lillian Ascheabach, Preprimary Teacher 
Pine Grove Manor School, Franklin 
Township N.J Crayon Scratch 
Drawings 

Grade 4 

N.M 


Teacher 
Santa Fe 


Emma H. Briscoe, 
School 
Wall Hangings 
Clara Burt, Teacher, Grade 6, Emmett, 

idaho: “Jewelry from Seeds 
Katherine Carruthers, Art instructor 
Grades 2-5, Central School, Lordsburg 
N.M Our Christmas Windows. 
Patricia Carson, Teacher, Grade 6, Pub 
lie School, Concord, Calif.: ‘Striped 
Batiked Serapes.” 


Gormley 
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Banks from Juice Cans.” 


Emma Green, Teacher, Grades 7-8, La- 
fayette School, Lincoln Park, Mich.: 
Lettering, an Interesting Art Lesson.” 
Frances R. Hoyle, Teacher, Grade 2, 
Herman Avenue School, Auburn, N.Y. 
Party Hats.” 
Lottie Lowry, Teacher, Grade 2, Fort 
Ala. Whatses'—Abstract 
Designs.” 


Payne 


Irena Maris, Teacher, Grades 2-3, Can- 
non School, Danville, Ill.: "Paintings 
Can Be Fun.” 


Lowise Nickey, Teacher, Grades 1-6 
Rochambeau Rural Schvol, District 14 
Gallatin County, Mont.: “Fish Mural 
in Chalk.” 
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ybook Characters in Three Di- 
ns."" 


Minnie Ramsay, Teacher, Grade 2, Pub- 
hool, DeSoto, Mo.: “A Mural 
howing Three Levels of Ocean Ac- 


Gladys Penkert Schroeer, Teacher, 
s 5-8, New Ulm, Minn.: “'Ply- 


“ 1 Silhouettes.” 


Marguerite N. Shee, Teacher, Grades 7- 
- k Park, til.: “Melted Wax Cray 


nP tures 


ster Mary Alice, Teacher, Grade 7, 
hester, N.Y.: "Science Posters with 
n and Paint.” 


ter Mary Flora, |.H.M., Teacher, 
nde 5, St. Mary's of Bedford School, 


Agnes Slette, Teacher, Grade |, Cullen 
School, Cardiff by the Sea, Calif.: “Pa- 
per Towel Batik.” 

Thelma Smith, Teacher, Grade 3, Public 
School. Forty Fort, Pa.: “Old Santa.” 


Eleanor J. Sneed, Art Teacher, Grades 
4-6, Spears School, Belle Vernon, Pa.: 
‘Costume Dolls." 

Virginia Willer, Teacher, Grade |, 
Franklin School, Cape Girardeau, Mo.: 
“Our Street—Mural.” 

Zola H. Wolfe, Teacher, Grades 1-4, 
Concord Rural School, Martinsville, 
lI: “Animals from Paper Mache.” 


Claire Wuebold, Teacher, Grade 6, 
Hawthorne School, Brunswick, Me.: 
“Colored Paper Mobiles.” 





Gy pry Gallet in Art Class 


A lesson inspired by music and dance 


JOHN E. SMITH 
Art Teacher, East Norriton School 
East Norriton Township, Pennsylvania 


EAST NORRITON'S spirited fifth-grade art class spent four weeks 
drawing the human figure from pupils, dolls, and m: kins. For 
the theme of the concluding session | chose gypsy camp life. 
(Several children had gypsy costumes.) | decided to use, not 
gypsy music, but Wagner's "Dance of the Apprentices" (Victor 
Record 1807). When the time came, the models left to don gypsy 
attire. They were to enter when | gave the signal. 


Ga 


GHE INSTRUCTOR 


BRIEFLY | painted a word picture of gypsy life, 
habits, costumes, and gay spirit. Many pupils 
took part in the discussion that followed. Then 
| turned toward the class a large fiberboard 
with paper manikins pinned in animated action. 
The music began and the “gypsies” twirled 
up and down the aisles. The record was played 
through twice, with a short silence while the 
children worked out a composition. This rou- 
tine was repeated, and then models posed in 
one position for the study of details. 
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A POSTER LESSON that 
made children think 


Esther Ordal 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, General Beadle School, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


DIN HANDS 


BROTHERHOOD—what does it mean to 

you?" The question can be a challenge 

to boys and girls if they are permitted 

to discuss what they feel about our de- 

mocracy versus forces of evil such as the leaves could be the colors of man- Intolerance 
envy, hatred, and greed. Ideas came kind—black, white, yellow, and red." ‘ 
from the class. For example: Dennis, a David's idea was—''Some people are 

chubby boy interested in art, knew one like big fish, always trying to get the 

answer. ‘World Friendship could be a little fish! Big fish could represent 

tree trunk. This could grow into branch- greed and hate—and little fish, love, 

es of race, creed, and nationality; finally and kindness, and helpfulness." 





as eth 
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A MURAL That Was An All-Class Activity = 


‘53 
RUTH A. WOOD qt wranean 


Teacher, Third Grade, Baldwinsville Central School, Baldwinsvilic, New York 











THIS ART PROJECT combined all the things we had been doing in our cut-paper snowflakes. In assembling the pictures, the children learned 
room. In science and health we had discussed feeding birds, outdoor about the grouping of figures and that things closer to you look larger 


exercise, and the need for dressing properly and choosing a safe place than those farther away. This project was satisfying because each child 
to play. In art we had drawn figures, trees, and houses, and made had created and contributed something to it. 
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Given a workable method - - - 


Slow Learners Produced 
These Hangings 


Enthusiasm based on a tech- 
P nique that insured success 

gave wings to their willing- 
i ness to work. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


HONORABLE \ 
MENTION \ 


ELLA MAE SMAY 
H. C. Frick School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Cock of the Walk 
mR ib SH { wy pokey 


i 


i 


Some pupils suggested: 
“Let's make larger de- 
signs to hang at home!" 
We counted squares and 
put our designs on 2” 
block paper. These were 





traced on 36” squares of 
muslin, and hung with 


yarn from dowels. 


The Timid Lion 
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Goosey, Goosey Gander 


RRELATION of tool subjects 
th art projects, | believe, 


roduces amazing results. Our 


hangings are an example 
mbined art and arithmetic. 
Many sketches were made 


t first. The children drew their 


jns on ‘2” block paper 
ed a variety of color 
es. Enlarged, the designs 
transferred to unbleached 


muslin and colored with cray- 
ons. They were pressed on the 
wrong side, hemmed, and yarn 
fringe was added. 

The children's originality 
and creativeness were encour- 
aged. Intrinsic values can't be 
shown, but as one boy apt- 
ly said: ‘I felt like a Christmas 
bulb inside, when | gave my 
banner to my mother." 






































Carrying 





Beryl K. Bengel 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Lugo School, 
Lynwood, California 








| FIND myself constantly changing my methods in order to reach 
more children. Finger painting is usually carried just through the 
explorative stage, where it is dropped. | experimented by having 
my fourth grade use it on long pieces of white wrapping paper 
from the butcher shop. The aim of the social-studies program 
for our fourth grades is to give each child a greater appreciation 
of community living in his own California home. This answered 
the question, "What shall we paint?" 

We made our own finger paint of a medium mixture of elastic 
starch and powdered calcimine color dissolved in water. The 
children spread this mixture evenly over the paper which had 
first been dipped in a shallow pan of water. A background of 
sky and earth was blended with the entire hand. Then a compo- 
sition was developed over this. With praise and encouragement 
finger painting can become a much needed outlet for individual 
expression, even spelling the difference between a balanced and 
an unbalanced life, between success and failure. 
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Taking the Tension 
out of TELLING TIME 


Sister M. Christella 


Teacher, Grades One and Two, St. John's School, Goshen, Indiana 


WE HAD heaps of fun experimenting with the bright young ideas thought 
up by our second-grade crew of clockmakers. It all started when they be- 
came interested in learning how to tell time. They took turns at moving 
the hands of the “time-teacher," but this was not enough to satisfy them. 
Each child made a small clock of his own, one he could set as often as he 
chose—at time for recess, reading, lunch, and so on. These were made of 
ice-cream-cup covers or small paper plates. 





When the art period came along, the stage was set. Everyone wanted to 
make more clocks—clocks that were different from any other they had ever 
seen. Scissors clicked, imaginations ticked, and their seven-year-old en- 
thusiasm effervesced with sound effects and all. Soon the clocks took on 
ingenious shapes. How pleased the children were when their clocks were 
displayed on the bulletin board! 





This project may alarm the clock-making industry, but just as likely as 
not, the clocks of the future may wind up in shapes that are no more novel 
or unique that those we made. 


Other Clockfaces 
We Made 


TURTLE 
AIRPLANE 
TURKEY 
SHIP 
FISH 
PUSSYCAT 
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and Paper Cowels 


ROBBIE LEE WILLIAMS 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
East Elementary School, Irving, Texas 


LAST December we decided to make a Nativity scene for our 
room. Our materials were wire coat hangers, wheat paste, pa- 
per towels, and toilet tissue. Real figures were used to get 
correct body proportions. The flowing costumes made the 
body framework very simple. One end of the wire was bent 
in a flat coil to form the base. The arm piece was anchored 
in place by crisscross wrappings. The papier-mache head and 
hands were pushed onto the frame and fastened by strips run- 
ning around the frame. A final layer of soft wet tissue gave 
them a smooth appearance. 


Robes were made to stand away from the body by stuffing 
crushed toilet tissue around the body wire and letting it rest 
on the coil below. When the figures were dried, they were 
painted with tempera and then sprayed with plastic. The dis- 
play was arranged with indirect lighting in the front hall until 
the Christmas holidays. Then it was removed to a prominent 
place in town for the community to enjoy. 
























Made 


“WOVEN NESTS 


— for Bird Pictures 


FLORENCE S. JOHANNES 


Teacher, First Grade, Glenside School, 
Cheltenham Township, Pennsylvania 

















AN OLD nest found on the playground 
one day stimulated an interest in birds 
and their nests. We watched for early 
birds and saw several robins. After 
talking and studying about them and 
their nests, we decided to make some 
pictures. Our problem was to make nests 
look like real ones. Brown cut-paper 
mats resembled the rough texture found 
in the real nest. Twigs, string, paper, 
and cotton were pulled through the 
woven nests. Large trees were crayoned 
on white cardboard. Cut-paper leaves 
were pasted on the branches and the 
nests stapled in place. The robins' wings 
were made separately and inserted 
through a slit in the body to “look real." 


MIF, 


a 


THIS lesson is one form of the paper sculpturing 
which is proving so popular, even with very young 
children. It shows a type of realism that should 
rarely be teacher-urged, but that should be en- 
couraged when it is pupil-inspired. Children like 
to build out the center of interest in a picture 
with clay; or they will staple or paste folded paper 
to add depth to a picture. Sometimes they cut 
an opening in a picture and build out on the back 
of the sheet. 

Scrap materials are increasingly important in 
today's art program. Bits of foil, cellophane, tis- 
sue paper, gay cloth, and many other items now 
find their way into children's pictures. 
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Pictures 


grew from 





news headlines 


] 


eae 


MURIEL RAY 


Art Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Oradell, New Jersey 
























WE TEACHERS are continually searching for ideas and suggestions that will 
carry out our aim to help children to really think for themselves and to turn that 
thinking into action. My pupils were most enthusiastic about this project, and 
spent hours outside school leafing through newspapers, to discover the head- 
line they thought most interesting to illustrate. Older pupils enjoy drawings 
like these that do not require much time to make. Newspapers and colored 
chalk are well adapted to a short art period, with satisfaction guaranteed, al- 
though you could also use crayons or paint. 





{OClEly a Expiore 
| See fo? | see 
Perle Mesta’s Weanltby Nephew = 
Alters Call Me Madam’ : seer . 








Materials needed: 
News Pages and Crayons 


SR em a RN I 
EISENHOWER WILL TAKE OATH TODAY; 


CAPITAL JAMMED; NATION TO SEE EVENT; 
BROWNELL TO ATT@ND WILSON HEARING 


Inauguration CRISP DAY LIKELY 


But Mostly Cloudy Sky 
{s Predicted for Rites 
and the Big Parade 


LING IS EXPECTED Timetable 


Attorney Genera 
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AN INEXPENSIVE medium which models easily 
is sawdust mache. It may be adapted for all 
sorts of modeling projects. Mix it with dry 


wallpaper paste and water until it is sticky 
and pliable. When dry, it is hard and durable 
and may be varnished, or painted and then 
shellacked. 
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for Three- Dimension Construction 


i 


HONORABLE 
MENTION 





M. Mildred Martin 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Eaton-Johnson School, 
Henderson, North Carolina 


NEWS of our Coast Guard visiting the Baffin 
Islands aroused my pupils’ interest in learning 
more about life in this land of ice and snow. 
Our scene on Eskimo life grew out of this in- 
terest. Dogs, seals, and polar bears were made 
from the sawdust mache. Newspaper was crushed 
into the shape of an igloo and covered with the 
sawdust mixture. When dry, the igloo was cov- 
ered with plaster to make it white. A cone of 
manila paper covered with gray flannel became 
an Eskimo's body. A light bulb was the head. 
A cap of gray flannel, brown-paper hands, and 
cotton to represent fur were added. Dog sleds 
were made from cardboard and painted brown. 


























sing Leaves © 


Bird Portraits 


Helen Hinze 


District 70 
Nebraska 




























Texture in 
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RUNNER-UP \ 
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SMALL summer or autumn leaves 
make unusual textures for bird, 
animal, or landscape pictures. A 
nature-study hike is an excellent 
time for collecting the leaves. The 
children can take old catalogues 
along, placing in them such leaves 
as sumac and spiraea, to press 
them flat and prevent crushing. 

Once the leaves are dry, out- 
line drawings can be made. For 
best results, apply glue to a small 
| area, stick on a few leaves, and 
> continue to alternate the applica- 
m tions of glue and leaves. Bright 
E high lights can be made with 
colored paper or felt. 
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EAT 





Teacher, Grades 4-6, 
Paularino School, Orange County, California 


zl" 
RUNNER-UP \ 


Fn et, 





THIS design method has great possibilities for i 
textiles, wallpaper, or ceramic tiles. Each pupil 
was given a sheet of thin paper, crayons, and an 
8” dark-colored string. Papers were folded in 
the middle each way. A design was made on one 
quarter of the folded paper, as follows. The string 
was tossed onto the paper. Then the curves of 
the string were traced with crayon. The string 
was tossed as often as the pupil thought nec- 
essary to complete a design with interesting 
lines. One or two harmonizing colors were usually 
added, following the original lines. Then the de- 
sign was traced on the other three sections be- 
fore the paper was unfolded. 
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Johnny Learns 
about 
Dinosaurs 


Osmond P. Breland 


GHNNY came rushing into the 
eF house. “Dad!” he yelled at 
the top of his voice. “Dad!” 

“Why, Johnny,” said his father 
as he came into the room, “what 
are you yelling about?” 

“What's a dino—shur?” asked 
Johnny breathlessly. 

“If you mean dinosaur,” his 
father chuckled, “they were rep- 
tiles that lived many millions of 
years ago.” 


“You mean like snakes and 
turtles and alligators?” 
“Yes, but many of the dino- 


saurs were much larger than any 


LPO ee Mr. Dragonfly’s Secret 


MM” LY WATER RAT’S sharp lit- 
tle face stuck out between 
two tall branches of the big bush 
growing near the edge of the 
pond. Her small dark eyes looked 
quic kly from side to side. 
“I’m a spy,” she said. 
spying on the whole world.” 
Ah! There was Tommy Toad 
sitting on the bank of the pond. 


“Tm 


She would spy on him. Molly’s 
nose wiggled, and her — ears 
twitched. Molly watched and 


watched Tommy, but finally she 
gave up, for Tommy just sat. 
“No use spying on someone who 
doesn’t do anything,” she said in 
disgust. 

A blade of grass near by began 
to move in sharp jerks, and 
Molly’s eyes shone. Maybe some- 
thing was going to happen now. 
Slowly, slowly, Timmy Snail 
climbed into view. “I'll bet he’s 
going some place very special,” 
Molly whispered. 

Timmy moved so slowly and 
rested so often that finally Molly’s 
eyes began to blink, and she 
yawned sleepily. 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE CRADES 





FACTUAL 
STORIE 








reptiles that are living today. Of 
course some were smaller.” 

“Did you ever see a dinosaur?” 
asked Johnny excitedly. 

“No, Johnny. They lived long 
ago, and none are alive today. 
Why are you so interested in these 
reptiles, Son?” 

“Our teacher 
about them today. Then, school 
was out before she finished. She 
said that some were so big they 


was telling us 


Suddenly, she woke up. Mr. 
Dragonfly had dropped out of 
the sky and was flying along al- 
most touching the water. His 
beautiful blue body was like a bit 
of the sky, and his wings shim- 
mering in the sun looked like 
four lovely fairy wings. 

“He’s the most beautiful thing 
in the world,” Molly said. “I 
wish I could be like him.” 

“Did I hear you say you want- 
ed to be like me?” a voice asked. 

Molly started, and then her 
eyes blinked and blinked. Mr. 
Dragonfly was sitting on a water 
reed right in front of her. 

“T didn’t know you could hear 
me,” she stammered, “and I cer- 
tainly didn’t know you could see 
me.” 

Mr. Dragonfly laughed. “I 
have very good eyesight,”’ he said, 
“because each one of my eyes is 
made of twenty-five thousand lit- 
tle eyes. But why do you want 
to be like me?” 

“Because I think you're the 
most beautiful thing in the whole 
world,” Molly said. 





have looked the 
schoolhouse. That sure would be 
big, wouldn't it, Dad?” Almost 
in the same breath, Johnny con- 
tinued, “Tell me all about dino- 
saurs, will you, Dad?” 

‘That would take a long time, 
and besides, I don’t know all 
about them,” his father laughed, 
“but I can tell you a few things.” 

Johnny snuggled contentedly 
in the chair with his father. 

“Long ago,’ Mr. Jones began, 
“there many more swamps 
than there are today. There was 
very little ice and snow, and the 
weather was warm most of the 
time. Dinosaurs, like other rep- 
tiles, did not like cold weather. 
During all this time, dinosaurs 
roamed the earth, and scrambled 
about in the swamps.” 


could over 


down 


were 


“How do you know all this, 
Dad?” asked Johnny. 
“Many plants and animals 


that lived then were covered with 


iat 














Mr. Dragonfly looked pleased. 
“Would like to hear a se- 
cret?”” he asked. 

Molly's heart beat faster. How 
wonderful it would be to have a 
secret with Mr. Dragonfly! 

“Oh, I would,” she said, and 
moved closer to the edge of the 
pond so she wouldn't miss a sin- 


you 


gle word. 
“Well,” he said, “I used to live 
at the bottom of the pond.” 
“What were you doing down 


there?’ Molly asked. 
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mud and dirt when they died. 
Some of these did not decay, but 
lasted until now. The remains of 
plants and animals that lived long 
ago are now Called fossils. Peo- 
ple have found many fossils by 
digging in the ground. Almost 
complete skeletons of dinosaurs 
have been uncovered.” 

“You mean old bones?” 
Johnny. 

“Why, yes, people can learn a 
great deal about an animal by 
studying its skeleton. They can 
often tell what kind of food it ate, 
how large it was, how well it 
could walk or run, and many 
other things.” 

“Jeepers!” said Johnny. “What 
did they find out about dino- 
saurs?” 

“Well, the largest of the dino- 
saurs had a big body, a long tail, 
and a long neck. It had a very 
small head perched on this long 
neck. I imagine it was a rather 
odd-looking animal. These large 
dinosaurs were called thunder liz- 
ards because the ground seemed 
to shake when they walked. Some 
were cighty to ninety feet long. 
That is longer than most homes. 
The thunder lizards could have 
looked over your schoolhquse.” 

“Boy, Til bet thunder lizards 
could fight!” said Johnny, hug- 
ging himself with excitement. 

Mr. Jones smiled. “I doubt it, 
Son,” he replied, “Thunder liz- 
ards did not have any horns, and 
their teeth were short, and not 
very sharp. (Continued on page 70) 


asked 






“That's where I 
Mr. Dragonfly said. 
in the mud.” 

“But your lovely wings—didn’t 
they get wet?”’ Molly asked. 

“Oh, I didn’t have any wings 
then,” Mr. Dragonfly explained. 
“And, here’s the secret. I was 
the ugliest fellow you have ever 
seen.” 

Molly shook her head. 
really didn’t believe him. 

Mr. Dragonfly’s eyes twinkled. 
“I was called a nymph,” he con- 
tinued. “I had six feet and I 
looked (Continued on page 70) 


belonged,” 
“Right down 


She 
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# HAWAII 
the 49th state? 


source facts for a unit on a current topic 


MARIAN F. OWEN. Editorial Assistant, The Instructor 


The island of Hawaii was piled Qarteaitare ~ their incomes. Sugar-mill equip- 
up by five volcanoes. Mauna Kea ment, fertilizer, jams and jellies, 
the highest peak resulting from i g is the chief industry perfumes, and ornaments of shell 


jie Hawaiiatr on th verlapping eruptions, is now I slands. The best farms or wood are manufactured. 


Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, and Fishing was an important in- 
Some farm lands have dustry during the 1800's, but 


and a half da t sca O ind often snow-covered in 
nine and a half hours by air from nter. Mauna Loa is still active 
the mainland of the United States j uproved by the use of fer- now tuna is the only large catch. 
were formed by volcanoes risin Climate rs and irrigation. The farm- Honolulu is the chief fishing 
from the Pacific Ocean. More Hawaiian Islands are | ethods make large farms port, and most fishermen now 
than five hundred urs’ before in the tropics, but trad rofitable Che largest farms are use motorboats instead of native 
Captain James Cook, the English winds and sea breezes cool the lor grazing, and include canoes for their fishing opera- 
explorer named them the Sand area so the climate is never to “ led areas and waste land. tions. 
honor f Lord warm for comfe While we ar ttl sheep, hogs, and _ horses 
n December he main stock. It is interest- 
settlers. Polynesians from the is the islands njoving summer to know that when the first The first schools were started 
. weather. Temperatut Hor s came to the islands there by missionaries who came to the 
1 n fix and animals. These islands in 1820. Today, all chil- 
troduced from other dren between the ages of six and 
' intries seventeen must attend school. 
ne, the largest crop, The public school system is free, 


wich Islands in 
Montagu Sandwich, the earliest having 


KU 


Education 


inds of Tahiti and Sam« 
n their outrigger sail canoes ilu never vary me 
The name Hawaii came f legs from al 
the white man’s spelling of legrees, and few hurricanes « 
native word for the largest islar nes ever disturb the region Ic, 
Owyhee At first, the name re wettest spot on eartl % grown easily on the island and there are nearly 200 schools. 
ferred only to this island, but later t said to be the island pes because of good drainage. A normal school for teachers is 
vearly rain- nterprise is at work in located at Honolulu, and the 
of twenty-three islands \4 inches! Rainfall may where associations of University of Hawaii includes 
Hawaii is almost tw ‘ I tremely heavy on the north t wners and workers courses on the newest methods of 
of Delaware, and Oahu, the t i sloy { the larger islands el 
yuthwest slopes frequent t (he workers have guaran- language. The Hawaiian lan- 


it came to mean the entire e i i, which has a 





r good working condi- agriculture. English is the official 


largest island, has 


hecause of an i efits such as housing, fuel, guage contains twelve letters 
n or I vater, in addition to their the five vowels, and seven conso- 


nants, H, K, L, M, N, P. and W. 


about the same t cl t nee rrigation 
San Diego, Califor ni rainta nly te 
ranking third in si i fifteen inche 


considered th les, the second largest 


Population first introduced into 
lation. Its largest lulu When Captain Cook arrived he islands in the 1850's. It takes The islanders are skillful in 
is the capital of ¢ _ the islands had a native popula- rs to produce a crop of making wreaths of flowers called 
and includes a big po . tion of about 300,000 Today, Pp es To help keep the eis, which they wear on all oc- 
lands of Maui and Kauai are sec-_ there are only about 21,000 na- | moist, and prevent weeds, casions, and also sell to tour- 
ond and fourth in size tives. Faces of every shade of t wer the fields with long ists. Each island has its own 
white, vellow, and brown show t f tar paper, and set the /ei made up of a special arrange- 

Topography the complex mixture of races. SI ineapple plants through ment of flowers. Some people 

climate and work avail- th es in the paper. prefer leis (Continued on page 65) 


Leis 
cause it leads 


Deep ravines and li Uhe 
streams cut many of the isl is ible attracted Japanese in large 
adding to the scenic beauty numbers, and Portuguese, Puerto 
greatly reducing the amount Ricans, Filipinos, Chinese, and anneries at Maui, Oahu, 
r grad Koreans al 1uai can almost the entire 
pineapple before it leaves 
the land on the islands can be p Natural Resources ! nds In addition, more 
to profitable use Sandy bea An ideal climate and rich, vol- th hirty mills manufacture 
and coral reefs r steep rocky canic reddish-brown soil help to ! products. Because pine- 
cliffs (pali) risin 1,000 feet produce high yields of sugar cane Pp} canned only during the 
and pineapples The candlenut, er, some islanders work in 
and ohia (mountain appl ot ndustries to supplement 


Industry 


land available for crops*o 
ing. Only about 10 per cent 


above the ocean vary the islands 
coastlines Lhe best iving lands koa, 
ire found between the mountains only three of the trees grow- 
and the coast. Water power for in the tropical mountain for- 
island industries is provided by — ests Furniture, flooring, and 
swift-rushing mountain stream fence posts are made from ohia 
On Oahu, as on the other is wood Several varieties of tall 


lands, most of the land up to an rasses, rich in protein, cover the 


elevation of 2.000 feet is planted grazing lands. 
to sugar cane Above that level The islands have small amounts 
plantations begin of sulphur, kaolin (white clay 


the pineapple 
gypsum, lime, and 


Pineapples thrive on drier oil for pottery 
while sugar cane need ition building stone. 
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IF YOU lived in Hawaii— 
your father might own ee | 
a "pine" plantation. The ae ——s 

pineapple leaves push up 
through mulch (tar) paper, 
used to hold the moisture. 









YOU could proudly show visitors the much pho- 
tographed Rainbow Falls, when you took them 
to the city of Hilo, island of Hawaii. 















PARTIES always end with music, dancing, and singing. 
Even little girls dance the hula, and the latest songs 
from the mainland come from boys’ harmonicas. 





if you lived 
in HAWAII... 





THE luau is a feast for any occasion. Your 
guests, seated on the ground, would eat roast 
pig, poi, and coconut pudding. 





HONOLULU is a large 
modern city spreading 
from the harbor's edge 
up the side of a high 
mountain range. 














LEIS serve as greetings 
—fresh flower necklaces 
woven of native blossoms 
found in the lush islands. 
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WV" the third g@rack ! 
large agricultural school be 
study their community 


methodically planned their 
Many of the wavs in 


gan to 
they 
program. 
which 


earned a_ living 


to them 


pe ‘ ype 


were “new 


In time were raised 


que stions 


about the peppermint distiller 


and our extensiv ike resort 


held wned bv a 


An airplane 


aeaicet wi transported bab 
hicks and chick feed by 


was locat 


plane 
school. In 


suai Stores and 


1 near the 
vddition to the 
filling bird 


Fh Ww 


while 


Stations there Was a 
shop and two greenhouses 
ers were row! in one 
vegetables were cared for 
other The 


was farming but 


main local 
there 


eral kinds 
PREPARATION 


Lhe-children decided that the 
best wavy to find out more about 
these 
them, to 
and finally 

Each 
adapted to their project 
metic, they 
which use Several of 
the children had toy addi 


cash registers, and 


businesses was to ask about 
find 
to visit them 


pictures of them 
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machines 
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numbers. 
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chines, type 
owners decided to 
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writers Lhe 
bring place them on 
exhibit. Simple scales for weigh- 
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lo avoid duplication, commit- 
tees were formed according to the 


children’s interests. Each com- 
ibout 


some 


mittee then wrote questions 
the business it had selecte« 
of the general 
How big is the 
sold in the 
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What IS 

Where do 

from? 


were: 
store 
store 
things in the store come 
The committee which s« lected 
the greenhouses decided to find 


out what kind of plants were 
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ing decided to find 
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machines 
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what crops were 


FIELD TRIPS 
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teered to visit places of b 
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decided 
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make the trips 
ild make 
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One after school, 
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of different 
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1 stores near home.” 
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Com- 
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n taken for granted be- 
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their com- 


was slowly dev eloping. 
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whose father owned the 


and who found most 


tivities uninteresti en- 


lling about his father’s 
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“Simple sociology and economics learned 
at the third-grade level are the basis for 
understanding the more complex patterns 
of the entire social-studies program.” 
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ute, but he soon made up for lost 
time. Once the mural was start- 
ed it became largely a spare-time 
activity. Because of lack of space, 
some of the work had to be done 
outside the classroom. A few of 
took work 
to the empty kindergarten room. 
They progressed rapidly, although 


the committees their 


they were not always supervised. 
elf-confidence 
other 
( hildren Ss 


Lhe deve loping 


carried over int subject 


matter as well, and the 
vocabularies increased. 

Finally the mural was complet- 
ed and hung on the wall. The 
other objects which the children 
had collected in their travels, in- 
luding baby tears andshamrocks 
from the greenhouses were placed 
on tables and labeled. Special in- 
vitations were written by the girls 
and boys to their parents remind- 
ing them to attend the next com- 
munity club meeting. 


PARENTS' COMMENTS 


The parents’ interests added to 
the third-graders’ pride in their 
work. “It really looks like our 
community,” remarked several of 
the parents as they looked at the 
mural. ‘They cach took time to 
see how their respective occupa- 
tions had been represented. All 
facts 
and 


f 


of them were amazed at the 
the children had unearthed 
admitted they did not know as 
much as they should about their 
community. 

Even after the had 
been completed the third-graders 


project 


continued to talk about plants 
and bring seed catalogues to show 
the others. ‘Their study of com- 
munity life had been an enjoy- 
ible as weil as informative one. 
The objectives which had been 
set up for the had 
become accomplishments, 


also 
As a 
group the children’s interests in, 
and appreciation of, their com- 
munity had been awakened, and 


study 


the local geography had served 
as a beginning for map work on 
larger areas. Individually, each 
child had learned the advantages 
and the adjustments of working 
in a group. 
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a and black spots identify the ladybird (ladybug). Feeding on plant lice and scale insects, 
this beetle protects itself from enemies by ejecting a bad-smelling liquid from its knee joints. 
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Aleta Robe: 


carefully. Then draw a line from 
the verse to the picture of the 


object it describes. 


Each riddle below tells about 


some way in which people can 
travel. Read each of the verses 
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| ore dearly loved picnics. 
She could hardly wait until 
Father parked the car in the 
big green park. This was going 
to be the biggest pi nic ever—a 
family reunion, Mother called it. 
“There they are,” cried Penny 
as Father brought the car to a 
stop. “There's Grandma, and 
Grandpa, Uncle Roy, Aunt 
Marcelle, Aunt Eugenia, and oh, 
there’s Cousin Bonnie, Margee, 
Joel, Tom, and little Skippy. 
“Hi, everyone,” Penny called 
as she got out of the car. 
“Hi, Penny,” they called back. 
Soon everyone was having a 
fine time. Aunt Marcelle, Aunt 
Eugenia, and Mother were get- 
ting the food ready. Uncle Roy 
and Father made themselves com- 
fortable on the green grass. 
Grandma and Grandpa were sit- 
ting on a park bench in the shade 








of a large oak tree. Little Skippy 
was playing with a red rattle in 
his play pen. 

All at once, Bonnie began to 
tap her feet on the cement near 
Grandpa’s bench. She hummed 
a little tune, and then whirled 
around in a circle. 

“That's a pretty good dan Cc, 
said Grandpa. “Do you know 
any more?” 


“Oh, yes,” said Bonnie. “See, 
it goes like this.” 

Bonnie began to dance. She 
made her shoes tap out little 
tunes on the cement slab. She 


stood on her toes. She whirled 
almost in the air. She hopped 
back on her heels, and then she 
tapped her toes again. When she 
was through she made a bow. 

Grandma and Grandpa and all 
the grownups clapped. The cous- 
ins clapped too. 


Picnic Penny's Surprise 


Helen Fichter 


“Pretty good 
said Grandpa. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Uncle Roy. 

“How wonderfully she danc- 
es,” thought Penny. “I wish I 
could do something special like 
that.” 

Just then little Skippy began 
to cry. He had dropped his red 
rattle over the side. It had rolled 
so far away that he couldn't reach 
it, so Penny picked it up. “Here’s 
your red rattle,” she said. 

“Ga, da,” said Skippy. 

“You're welcome,” said Penny, 
with a giggle. 

When she came back to the 
bench, Margee showing 
Grandma and Grandpa the blue 
belt on her dress. It was made 
of felt with vellow and pink flow- 
ers all around it. 

“My, what nice work,” ex- 
claimed Grandma. “Did you do 
those stitches yourself?” 

“Yes,” said Margee. 
one for Mother, too.” 

“Mighty nice, mighty pretty,” 
said Grandpa. 

“Oh, it is pretty,” exclaimed 
Penny. 

“Thank you,” said Margee. 

“I wish I had something to 
show Grandma and Grandpa,” 
thought Penny to herself. 

Just then the wind began to 
blow. Away sailed two paper 


entertainment,” 


was 


“T made 
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Charlie Learns a Lesson 


Thomasina Weber 


I’ WAS a fine warm afternoon, 
but Charlie had a big frown 
on his face. 

Suddenly there was a flutter of 
wings, and Red Robin darted out 
of the apple tree. 

“Hello, Charlie,” said Red 
Robin as he perched on Charlie's 
shoulder. “Where are you going?” 

“I'm going for a walk. Would 
you like to come along?” 
“Yes, I wouid But tell 
Charlie, where is your smile this 
fine day?” 

“I don’t feel like smiling,” he 
replied. “Mommy said I should 
take my raincoat with me.” 

“That sounds like a 
idea,” said Red Robin. 

“But look at the sunshine!” 

“Look at the clouds, Charlie,” 
replied his friend. “The sun is 


me, 


good 


shining but a big old black cloud 
is going to cover up his face.” 


“That’s nothing,” said Charlie. 
“Tt still won't rain.” 

‘““Mothers know best,” said Red 
Robin wisely. 

Charlie snorted. “My mother 
thinks I'm still a baby. I’m six 
years old already, and I know 
everything!” 

Red Robin flapped his wings 
and shook his head sadly. “‘No- 
body knows everything,” he said. 

“If I ask you a question, will 
you answer it?” asked Red Robin. 

“Why, sure,” replied Charlie. 

“All right. What do kangaroos 
eat?” 

“They eat peanuts,” Charlie 
replied. “I saw them at the zoo.” 

“But that doesn’t mean that’s 
all they eat,” said Red Robin. 

“Oh, replied 
Charlie firmly. 

“But, Charlie Suddenly a 
loud call came from the forest. 


yes, it does,” 


Red Robin tilted his head. 
“That's Mrs. Robin calling for 
me. I'll have to go now.” 

Charlie walked along the road 
until he came to a narrow little 
path leading into the forest. “I 
wonder where this path goes,” he 
said to himself. “I think I'll fol- 
low it and find out.” 

As he walked along, he saw 
pretty little red, yellow, and blue 
flowers growing by the side of 
the path. “I'll surprise Mommy 
with these flowers,” Charlie de- 
cided as he started picking them. 
He kept picking and walking un- 
til he had a large bunch of the 
blossoms in his hand. 
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plates from the picnic table. 
Away flew three paper napkins. 

“Tll get them,” cried Penny. 
She chased the plates and nap- 
kins and caught them so they 
would not litter up the park. She 
put them in the trash can. Then 
she found clean plates and nap- 
kins for the table. She put the 
knives and forks on them so they 
would not blow away again. 

When Penny went back to 
Grandpa’s bench, Grandpa was 
looking at Tom’s ball glove. 

“I won it in the spelling con- 
test at school,” said Tom. 

“That’s mighty fine,” 
Grandpa. “Glad you're doing so 
well in school.” 

“IT was on the radio program 
for our room last week,” said 
Joel. “I can imitate birds. Want 
to hear a cardinal?” 

Before they could answer, Joel 
whistled a call that sounded as if 
a cardinal were in the tree above 
them. 

“TI do declare,” said Grandma. 
“Sounds just like the cardinal 
that lives in our hedge.” 

“Here’s a meadowlark,” said 
Joel. 

It sounded so much like that 
bird that everyone clapped. 

Penny was thrilled with Joel's 
bird calls. “Oh,” she thought, “I 
wish I could do something special 
like all my cousins.” 

“Come to dinner!” called the 
aunts. Everyone hurried to the 
picnic table. 

What delicious food there was! 
and so much of it! There were 
two roasters (Continued on page 64) 


said 
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All at once Charlie noticed that 
it was getting dark. He looked 
up to see the sun, but the thick 
green trees shut out all light from 
above. He looked around and 
saw that the grass was growing 
darker, and the brightly colored 
flowers were growing pale. He 
began to feel frightened. 

Drip-drop-drip-drop-drip-drop ! 
Rain! Mommy was right! The 
rain fell faster and faster. Charlie 
turned quickly and ran. But the 
more it rained, the darker it got, 
and soon he could not see the lit- 
tle path. “Oh, I’m lost!” he cried. 
He ran first one way, and then 
another. (Continued on page 66) 
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= Words by Helen Kitchell Evans 
WF Music by Frances Mann Benson 





Come, see the cir-cus, come and hear the band. Come, see the cir-cus;it is sim - ply 


grand. El - e-phants and ti- gers, tog, are wait- ingthere for all of you,and Clowns as tall as 


a gi-raffe are there to make you laugh. Come, see the cir- cus, come and 


watch each ring; Come, see the ac-ro- bats up - on their swing. Cir - cus mu-sic fills the 


and peo- ple come from ev-’ry-where. Oh, yes, it is fun when cir-cus days are real- ly here. 
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Sailing the “Timmy Two: 


Solveig Paulson Russell 


ae looked at the picture of 
the sailboat in his book and 
sighed. “I wish I had a boat to 
sail,” he said. His older 
Mary, didn't look up from her 
book but Grandpa slid his glasses 
to the very end of his nose, and 
looked at ‘Tim. 

“Hmm,” he said in a thought- 
ful tone, “a boat to sail. Well, 
let’s make one, Timmy Boy. All 
we need and a 
piece of cloth for a sail. Come 
to the basement and we'll see.” 

Grandpa dusted off his glasses 
and Tim jumped up and down 
with excitement. Then they went 
down the basement and 
turned on the light over Grandpa's 
workbench. 

“First we'll need a flat piece of 
wood for the deck, about as long 
as your two hands put together. 
You hunt for it in that box of 


sister, 


is wood, nails, 


Stairs 


scrap wood and rll look for a 
piece for the bottom, and a 
mast,” directed Grandpa. 

In no time at all the three 


pieces were lined up on the work- 
bench. Grandpa and ‘Tim shaped 
and hammered. ‘Together they 
made a trim little boat. 




















oC mother always had a 


bowl of flowers or fruit on 
the dinner table. ‘Tonight, Greta 
thought the pansies looked espe- 
cialiy pretty. 


Even Daddy said, ““Where did 


you get them? I’ve never seen 
finer ones.” 

“Mrs. Warren brought them 
over,” replied Mother. “She has 


a green thumb, vou know.” 

Daddy chuckled. 

Quickly Greta looked up from 
buttering her potato. She didn't 
know that Mrs. Warren had a 
green thumb. How strange! But 
Daddy didn’t appear a bit sur- 
prised. So Greta decided not to 





“Now for a sail,’ Grandpa 
said. “Go and see if your mother 
can spare a small piece of white 
cloth.” 

T'im’s mother rummaged in her 
sewing bag and found one for 
him. When Grandpa had cut it 
and nailed it to the mast, Tim 
asked excitedly, “Shall we sail it 
now _ 

“Don’t you want to paint it 
first?’ asked Grandpa. “I’ve got 
a fine can of red paint here.” 

At first Tim thought he didn’t 
want to paint it, but by the time 
Grandpa took the lid off the can 
and stirred the shiny red paint in 
circles, Tim knew that the boat 
would be very beautiful painted 
red. He dipped the brush into 
the bright and while 
Grandpa held the boat, he paint- 


color, 


ed the bottom and deck with 
gleaming red. 
“There!” exclaimed Grandpa. 


“Now we'll let her dry and then 
you can sail her. All she needs 
now is a name.” 

“A name? Do all boats have 
names?” asked Tim 

“Of course they do,” 
srandpa. “Don’t you remember 


replied 


a 


ask. She would find out for 


herself. Anyway, she was 
glad her thumbs were not 
green. 

The following morning 
her chance came. Mother 


nected another egg for the 
pie she was making. Greta, 
who was watering her rad- 
ishes, said she would borrow 
from Mrs. Warren. 
Now she would see the green 
thumb. 

“Comein,” Mrs. Warren called 
a minute later 
the back steps. 
some tea towels.’ 


one 


as Greta 
“I'm washing 
With her hands 
in the sudsy water, she told Greta 
So Greta 
didn’t see her thumbs after all. 
The next day, after Mother had 
the market, Greta 


ran up 


where to get the egg. 


been to 


re- 
turned the egg. She would find 
out for sure about the green 
thumb. This time Mrs. Warren 


was weeding in the garden, and 
wearing a pair of canvas gloves. 
Greta was disappointed again. 
Finally Greta decided that she 
would have to ask Mother about 
Mrs. Warren’s thumb after all. 


th: at we sailed at the beach 
last summer? It was named 
‘M ly ? 

lim blinked. “I forgot,” he 
Sa “What shall we call this 
one?” 


“You could call it Timmy, aft- 
er yourself, if you'd like,” sug- 
his grandfather. “But 
you'd have to put a Two after it 
to show it wasn’t the first to have 
that name.” 

lim wrinkled his forehead and 
then he said, “Yes, that sounds 
good. Timmy Two. That’s what 
we ll name it.” 

Grandpa wrote the name in 
the wet paint and they left it to 
He told ‘Tim it would take 
four hours and he could time it 
on the clock. 

Four hours seemed a long time. 
Tim made several trips down- 
stairs to see the “Timmy Two.” 


vest d 


dry. 


Greta’s Green Thumb 


ida Tyson Wagner 


Then Greta saw that some of her 
radishes were big enough to eat 
so she forgot all about it. 

The next day after school she 
pulled enough radishes to make 
two bunches—one for Mother, 
the other for Mrs. Warren. 

“My, my, what big red rad- 
ishes!’’ Mrs. Warren exclaimed 
when she opened the door. “Don’t 
tell me you grew them yourself!” 

Greta nodded with a smile. 

“Well,” Mrs. Warren contin- 
ued, as she thanked her, “‘it’s 
plain to be seen that you have a 
green thumb.” 

Quickly Greta looked at her 
thumbs. “W-h-y,” she exclaimed, 
“vou don’t have a green thumb, 


either! Mother said you had, 
but they're both like mine.” 

Mrs. Warren laughed. “When 
people say you have a green 


thumb, they don’t mean it is col- 
ored green,” she explained. “It’s 





Once he put his finger on the 
paint, but it was sticky and came 
off in a little round blot. But at 
last the boat was dry and Tim 
carried it proudly upstairs. Every- 
one was pleased. 

“You may sail it in the bathtub 
if you'll be careful not to splash 
water about,” said Mother, so 
Grandpa and Tim filled the tub 
and the “Timmy Two” sailed 
proudly over the water. Grandpa 
blew on the sail and Tim blew on 
the sail and the boat skimmed 
from one to the other. But final- 
ly Grandpa’s cheeks were tired 
and he went back to reading his 
paper. 

Then Mary called, “Tim, I'm 
(Continued on page 63) 


going over 






simply another way of saying that 
you are a good gardener.” 


“Ooooh,” squealed Greta, 
“now I understand! It’s like 
when Daddy says I have a sweet 
tooth. He doesn’t mean my tooth 
is sweet but that I like sweets.” 

“Exactly,” Mrs. Warren said. 

That night-at the dinner table 
Greta watched Daddy eating rad- 
ishes. ““Mmmm,” he said, “what 
radishes! I suppose our neigh- 
bor with the green thumb grew 
them.” 

Smiling, Mother replied, “No, 
not this time.” 

“She didn’t? Well, someone 
else has a green thumb, that’s cer- 
tain.” 

Suddenly Greta, unable to con- 
tain herself, burst out laughing. 

Daddy looked at her and 
blinked. Then, turning toward 
Mother, he said, “Don’t tell me 
Greta.has a green thumb, too!” 

She nodded her head. 

“Well, it’s high time someone 
in our family did!” exclaimed 
Daddy, helping himself to anoth- 
er radish. 

As for Greta, she thought she 
would burst with pride. 
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KITTEN FACES 
Laura Arlon 


I am very fond of roses 

I like the violet shy 
Fields of nodding daisies 
Always catch my eye 

I like marigolds, bright 
lulips and daffodils, 
And, of course, geranium 
Potted on window sills 


ind ga\ 


But pansies are my favorite 
flowers. 

I plant them many places 

Don’t you think that pansies hav 

Little kitten faces? 


PICNIC TIME 


Queena Davison Miller 


’ 


Ihe calendar says June-time 
The clock says nearly 
And the shade is wide and cool be- 


noon-time ! 


neath the trees 
And I say that means fun-time! 
Wiener-time and bun-time! 
And all of us 


if you please 


together for a picnic 


I call it chocolate-cake-time, 
Or even cookie-bake 
let's make 
spread some bread and butte r! 


time 


Come, SOTTIC sandwiches: 
It's spread-the-mustard-thick time; 
It's come-now-let's-be-quick time; 

With each 


everybody hurrying and 


one in a flutter 
At last it's “Come-let’s-a 
‘Come-on-don t-be-slow 
We carry out the basket whil 
hunts the keys! 
Now! In the car! 
way! 
Picnic-time 
Where the 


neath the 


tire 
tin 


Mother 
We 


on a June um 


shade is wide and co 


trees 


THE PELICAN 
Lucile Coleman 


The pelic an is a large white bird 
With quite an appetite, I've heard 
I'm glad that I don't have to feed 
\ pelican with canary seed 

He carries a pouch beneath his 
lo keep his day’s provisions in, 
And there, 


He hides away his favorite 


as though it were a dish 


fish 


MY GARDEN FRIENDS 
4. M. Barr 


I don't know what Id ever dé 

Without each garden friend, 

That lends his helpfulness each 
day 

As my garden plot I tend 


There's Mr. Fork, tall, slim and 
strong, 

On whom I can rely, 

To help me turn the garden sod 

Through seasons wet or dry 


There's Neighbor both 
flat and broad, 

Trowel, short and keen; 
Mr. Rake. shining 
teeth 

To keep the garden clean 


Spade, 


And 
And 


with 


A Sickle, 


new, 


too, that’s bright and 
With edge as sharp as glass, 


Aids me along the windin 
paths 


lo cut the soft green grass. 


I don’t know what I'd ever ce 

Without each garden friend, 

That lends his helpfulness each 
day 


As my garden plot I tend. 


PARADES 
Vivian G. Gouled 


I like to watch a big parade; 
I think it’s simply grand! 

I never mind a single bit 
How long I have to stand! 


the costumes brilliant 
bright, 

And bands that play real loud 
I like all the 
Among the 


I like 


excitement, too 


watching crowd 


I like to have a flag to wave 
\s marchers pass me by 

I like the way they keep in step 
They really, truly try. 


I like to watch a big parade 

It’s thrilling as can be, 

So, next time when there's on 
around 

You'll probably find ME! 
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SAILING 
Bullenkamp 


f different colors, 
bevond the 
i little lake there, 
tor 


trees, 


ng a breeze 
thev Il all be 
the water blue, 
tiun t 


ke it—wouldn’t you? 


THE PEDDLER 


Alletta Chaffee 
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d and free. 
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ve at night 
room 

i shining light 
just the same 
walked away 
dancing, 


His eyes were gay! 


gliding, 


be a sailboat! 


MR. TOAD 
Revah Summersgill 


Old Mr. Toad by the garden wall, 

Don’t you ever go vacationing at all? 

You're always here in your own back 
vard, 

Puffing and “kerumph’-ing and 
working hard, 

Catching flies and worms and such 
from here to the road. 

You're a hardworking fellow, 


Hop Toad! 


Mr 


RIDDLE AND ANSWER 
Gladys Rhein 


What darts erratic as a hornet? 
Whose frill is ruby froth? 
Could all this furious whirring 
Be that of bird or moth? 


Is it secreted nectar that 
He seeks within a flower? 
Or, 
That he would devour? 


is it Carnose insects 


What speeds along at fifty per 
Five hundred non-stop miles 
Across the Gulf of Mexico 
Through Caribbean’s balmy isles? 
What is this tiny, brilliant flash, 
Fleet as the spoken word, 
Fluttering in a murmuring flight? 
.... It is the humming bird! 


EATER OF THE BEANS 
Clifton J. Noble 


At last the moon of June is high, 
And the 
and green 
There I go with hungry eye 
lo fatten sides which now are lean. 


where beans grow long 


Down the rows with ivory snippers, 
Leaving only stalks behind me. 
Softly go—lest man in slippers, 
Or his barking dog should find me 


Silent as a stump I pose, 
Panting gently, listening, resting. 
Sniffing with my upturned nose, 
And the beans I ate digesting. 


Hark! 
well, 
I, the woodchuck, dashing sprinter, 
And hiding down my deepest tunic! 
Fatten for another winter 


Dog is coming. I must run 








Florence Eakman 





HORT! S-h-o-r-t, short,” Jeanic 
S Harding spelled accurately 
“That makes nineteen 
What's the last one, Mother? 

“Enough,” Jeanie’s mother an- 
swered. 


“And 


words. 


it 7s enough,” the little 


girl laughed. “I can spell the 
word all right, but it’s easier 
my way. Enough! E-n-o-u-g-h, 
enough,” and then she added, 
“e-n-u-f-f. There! Now, I'll put 
my spelling book away Jeanie 


opened the small ‘suitcase lying 

next to her on the train seat and 

put the spelling book inside. 
Jeanie’s father was Bimbo, a 


Her 


which is 


famous clown. mother was 
billed as Fleur French 
for flower, and is pronounced to 
rhyme with purr. Nancy Harding, 
Jeanie’s mother, was the last of 
a long line of Fleurs, each of 
whom had been a famous bare- 
back rider. 

Jeanie was being trained to fol- 
low in her mother’s footsteps and 
she was known as Fleurette (lit- 


Jeanie of the Big Top 





tle flower) when she appeared in 
the day shows, riding her white 
pony beside her mother. Her 
costumes were all beautiful, like 
the fluffy blue gauze one with 
blue satin shorts. A blue hair 


band fastened her dark hair and 
a silver star blazed on her fore- 
head. The harness and trappings 
of her pony, Dimples, were blue 
and silver too. 


Jeanie wasn’t thinking of the 


circus now. She gave a happy 
little wriggle. ‘““Tomorrow we'll 
be in California,’ she said. “I 


love California and just think, 
Mother, we'll get there on my 
tenth birthday. What will we do 
to celebrate” 

“We'll see,” her mother smiled. 

“First, Ill watch the setting 
up.” Jeanie liked nothing better 
than to watch the tents go up like 
magic. There were many of them, 
but the cook tent where the cir- 
cus family ate was the little girl’s 
favorite. Tiny Tinker, the cook, 
always kept the cooky tin filled. 








STORIES FOR MIDDLE GRADES 








QUEAKY was an enormous dog. 

He had big floppy ears, and 
His paw 
enough for 


a heavy shaggy coat. 
prints looked large 
bear tracks. And, when he was 
very happy his huge plumy tail 
could wag hard enough to knock 
a small child over. 

The dog’s name should have 
been something like Prince or 
King or Major or Bruno. Even 
Rover or Pal would have 
but no, his name was Squeaky, 
He 


have 


done, 


and for a very good reason. 
had a bark that would 
sounded well coming out of a toy 
poodle, but it made strangers 
stare and then laugh when the 
sound came from such a big dog. 
Even Paul, his master, grinned 
whenever he heard it. The result 
was that only on rare occasions 


would Squeaky bring his funny 
bark out for people to laugh at. 

One lazy 
neighbor 


Paul and 


Noel and 


afternoon, 


two boys, 


Jack, 
the nver. Of course, Squeaky had 
to go too, and at the last minute 
Paul’s litde brother Sandy started 
after them. 

“May we take Sandy down to 
the river with us?” Paul called to 
his mother, who was sweeping the 
front porch. 

“Yes,” Mother answered, “but 
take him. Don’t 
leave him alone by the water.” 

“I won't,” Paul promised, and 
off they started. 

Che river was only a short dis- 
and the 
were picking their way over the 
round water-worn rocks on the 
bank. Squeaky happily chased 
back and forth, sometimes splash- 


decided to walk down by 


oo od care of 


tance away, soon boys 


Squeaky 


Next I'll go to see Rajah, my 
fi ite elephant. I expect he’s 
missed me while we've been on 
the train. He'll be watching for 
me Rajah, the great African 
elephant, loved Jeanie as much 
as the circus people did, and 
Jeanie had many rides on his 
broad gray back. 

“Then—” Mother smiled. 

“Miss Rider for lessons.” Jeanie 
wrinkled her nose--not at the 
thought of Miss Rider whom she 
liked, but at the thought-of arith- 
metic. She had made up het 
mind to learn the tables though. 
Spelling used to bother her, but 
now it was as easy as pie. 

lhe little girl pushed her nose 
against the window glass and she 
thought all kinds of nice things 
about California until Daddy 
along, and the three of 
them played games until dinner- 
time 


came 


The beds in the train were as 
comfortable as those in a private 
home, for people in a big circus 
have everything for comfort. In 
spite of the fact that she slept 
soundly, Jeanie was awake early 
the next morning. She liked to 
watch the Sierra Madre foothills 
as the train snaked slowly down- 
grade into the valley. She al- 
ways dreamed of camping in the 
foothills but she supposed she 
would. Circuses were al- 
ways on the move. Now, she 
could scarcely wait until she was 
on the ground again. 

The last hour or two seemed 
too long, although breakfast made 
a pleasant break, and after a 


neve! 


ing in the water, and sending 
the children. Sandy 
looking for 


spray over 
wandered around, 
queer-shaped roc ks. 

“Let’s skip rocks,” Jack cried. 
“Here’s a good skipper.” Noel, 
who was older than the other two 
and usually the leader, wrinkled 
his nose in disgust. “Kid stuff!” 
he announced. “Let’s think of 
something really exciting to do.” 


The three boys threw them- 
selves on the grass above the 
rocks. Sandy’s small feet carried 


him along the beach to a near- 
by clump of bushes. In a little 
while he was back, staggering and 
stumbling over the big rocks. 

“Boat!” he called to Paul and 
pointed toward the bushes. “Big 
boat. Sandy take ride?” 

The boys jumped to their feet. 
Paul took Continued on page 59) 
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‘while the train ‘puffed to a stop 
Jeanie jumped off, eager to see 
what was going on. That morn- 
ing she did the few things she had 
planned, and after lessons with 
three other circus children, under 
the live oak trees, she took a walk 
with Miss Rider around the town. 

Shortly afterward a greatly ex- 
cited Jeanie came with a rush in- 
to her mother’s tent. ‘Mother!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘““There’s going to 
be an old-fashioned spelling bee 
in the school auditorium tonight. 
Everyone is going to dress up. I 
have my costume with the panta- 
lets, and Mother, | can spell, 
can’t I, Mother? It would be a 
wonderful birthday party. It 
doesn’t matter that I don’t live 
here. The Chamber of Commerce 
said so. Any fourth-grade child 
is el- el-, oh, dear, I’ve forgotten 
the word.” 

“Eligible?” Mother asked. 

“That's it! Can I go, Mother? 
Can 1?” 


“I don’t know why not,” 
Mother answered, “if Miss Rider 
agrees.” 

“Oh! Miss Rider wants to go. 


She loves it!” 

“Then it’s all settled!” 

“Oh, you're a lovely mother,” 
Jeanie said, giving her mother a 
big kiss. 

The dinner was lovely too, for 


Tiny had managed to bake a 
huge birthday cake with ten 
horses holding lighted candles 


prancing around the frosting. 
Later, the children, dressed in 

their costumes, left for the spell- 

(Continued on page 67) 


ing bee. 

































Teo BIE TAIL MW 


Edited and arranged’ by ELVA S. DANIELS ¢* 





1. I wasyoung I used to wait On mas “- terand give him his plate, And 
2. day he rode a- round the farm, The flies so num*rous, they did swarm. The 
3. > po-ny run, he jump, he pitch; Hethrewmy mas-ter in the ditch. He 
4. They laidhim’neath a ‘sim- mon tree; His ep- i-taphis there to see: “Be- 


pass the bot-tle when he got = dry, And brush a * way the blue tail fly. 
po - ny be - ing rath- er shy, Was bit - ten’ by the blue tail fly. 
died and the ju- ry won-dered - The ver ~- dict was the blue tail fly. 


neath this stone I'mforced to lie, The vic- tim of the blue tail fly.” 
i 


Chorus 


-mie crack corn and I don’t care, Jim - mie crack corn and I don’t care, 


P F 


oN 


Jim - mie crack corn and I don’ care, My mas- ter’sgonea- way. 
rN 


P 


This old song dates back to around 1840. 
lt was a favorite of the minstrel men, and 
one can almost picture the hand clapping 
and foot tapping that went along with the 
rhythmic chorus. Probably it was originall 
a song from Negro slave days that has mel- 
lowed its way for over a hundred years. 
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HEN the recess bell rang, 
boys and girls ran from the 
classrooms out to the playground. 
A group of boys from Room 8 
dashed for the baseball diamond. 
“We'll win today,” Bud shouted. 
“Jim is our new captain and he’s 
a swell player.” The boys began 
to yell as Jim ran toward them. 
“Oh, Jimmy, I want to catch.” 
“Jimmy, let me be pitcher.” “No, 
let me, let me.” The boys were 
all shouting at once. 
Jim said, “No, the captain gets 
his choice. I’m captain and I 


A Swell Captain @ 


aig 

“Oh, what's the matter with you, 
Sid?” yelled Jim. Sid was em- 
barrassed. He didn’t want all 
the fellows to notice that he 
couldn't catch the ball very well. 
Jim pitched again. The second 
batter hit the ball toward Sid, 
who missed again. “Oh, Sid, get 


want to pitch. You fellows do 
what I tell you. 
catch. Bud and Ray, you play 
field. Sid, you be first baseman. 
Hal, you are second baseman, and 
Don, you play third.” 

Don was cross, for he wanted any more. 
to be catcher. “I don’t want to 
be third baseman,” said Don. 

“If you won't play third base, 
you can't play at all,” Jim re- 
plied. “Go on out where you 
were told to play.” Don walked 
silently out on the field. 

Jim pitched. The batter hit 
the ball out to Sid. Sid jumped 


slowly away. 


ringing again. 


to catch the ball, but he missed. 


didn’t go to the same school. tain.” 

Jim caught the third fly and all 
the boys ran to home plate. ‘They 
were shoving, pushing, and shout- One week later Miss Brown 
ing, “I’m first, I’m first.” Jim 
shouted, “Get out. 
cause I’m captain.” Jim pushed 
the other boys behind him. 

Then the boys heard the bell “It's not anv fun,” said Hal. 
It was the end of 


Joe, you can out. You don't know how to 
play,” shouted Jim angrily. “Ray, 
you take Sid’s place.” Sid walked and bat to take into the class- 
He wished he 
didn’t have to see any of the gang 
He even wished he bat 


recess. Jim picked up the ball 
room. “Jim, I'm ball monitor,” 
said Ray. “Give me the ball and 
“No,” said Jim, “I’m cap- 
He ran away with the ball 
and bat. Ray grumbled, “Who 
does he think he is!” 


said, “What’s the trouble, fellows? 
Are you tired of baseball so early 
this vear? I don’t see many of 
you playing.” 


I'm first be- 


“TI never get a chance to be catch- 








UPPER-GRADE STORIES 
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OTHER, have you ever seen Aunt Hannah's 
M home?” asked Linda. 

“Yes,” replied Nell Rogers. “When I was 
about ten years old my mother and I came back 
to Iowa to visit her brother and his wife. That 
was the last time I was ever here.” 

“It will seem strange to live in a small town 
like Oak City when we've always lived in a big 
city,” said Linda. 

“Perfectly dull if you ask me,” declared her sis- 
ter Lorna. “Mom, do you honestly think the place 
will be worth giving up our life in the city?” 

“I think the experience of living in a small town 
for a while may be good for you girls. Once you 
get acquainted, I’m sure you will like it. J lived 
in a small town till I went away to college.” 

“Isn't it strange that Aunt Hannah said in her 
will that you were to have her house and all that 
was in it, if you would live in it for a year?” 
said Linda. 

“T think she meant the old furniture, dishes, and 
silver. I doubt if any of it is very valuable, but 
it all meant a lot to her.” 

“Do you mean we have to use all that old stuff 
for a year?” questioned Lorna. 

“We can’t afford to buy new furniture for that 
big house,” laughed her mother. “To be honest, 





-% 
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The Secret 
n the Sealed Room 


TA 








Alice M. Read 


I hope it will not cost quite so much to live in 
Oak City. You know food and rent are very high 
in Chicago.” 

“I'm glad you decided we should come,” said 
Linda. “If we don’t like it you can rent or sell 
the house after the year is up, and it belongs to 
you. Then we can go back to Chicago. We can 
stand anything for a year,” said Linda gaily. 

“T will try to like it,” answered Lorna. “I know 
Mom has been trying to save all the money Dad 
left to send us to college. Mom, can you work on 
your illustrations in Oak City as well as you could 
in Chicago?” 

“T think I may do better work here,”” her mother 
replied. “The next two books that I am to illus- 
trate are both written about life in a small town.” 

Nell Rogers recognized her aunt’s home at once. 
It seemed the place hadn't changed since she was a 
little girl. 

Linda jumped out of the car ahead of the 
others, and raced up to the front door. She 
tried to look in, but the blind was pulled even 
on the door. “Mom, you and Lorna can hunt for 
the lawyer who has the key. I’m going to explore 
around outside while you are gone.” 

Mrs. Rogers and Lorna soon found Mr. Powell, 
Aunt Hannah’s lawyer. (Continued on page 68) 
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er.” Don said. “I think we should 
have a new captain,” Ray said. 


“I've been captain only one 
week,” replied Jim. “You are too 
bossy,” said Bud. “The other 
teams think we are poor sports 
because we are always fighting,” 
added Sid. 

“Perhaps we need a change 
now,” Miss Brown said, “and, 
Jim, you may get another chance 
later.” 

Jim didn’t say anything, but he 
was thinking, ““Yhe other boys 
don’t play any better than I do, 
and they didn’t have to jump on 
me like that.” 

At noon, all the boys went out 
to play, but Jim decided he 
wouldn't get in the game right 
Instead, he stood by the 
fence. He decided to wait until 
the fellows asked him to play. 

Jim watched Ray, the new cap- 
tain, ask each fellow what posi- 
tion he wanted to play, Ray tried 
to give each boy the spot he want- 
ed, and he promised the others 
he would give them a turn, 

The batter hit the ball out 
toward Sid. Sid jumped for the 
ball and missed. ‘i ue team yelled 
at Sid for missing. Ray said, 
“Let him alone. We all miss the 
ball sometime. Bill, you play next 
to Sid, in case he misses again.” 
Sid thought Ray was a swell pal. 

The boys were indeed having 
fun. No one seemed to notice 
Jim, except Ray, who suddenly 
ran over to Jim and said, “Why 
don’t you be a fielder? We need 
another man.” 

Jim didn’t want to play in that 
position, but he didn’t like to be 
the only boy not playing. He 
walked slowly out on the field. 

A few plays later, the batter 
hit a high ball out to field, and 
Jim caught it. “That was swell,” 
yelled Ray. “You'll help us win.” 
Jim was beginning to feel better. 
He guessed Ray was all right aft- 
er all. Now, he knew why the 
boys thought Ray was a swell 
captain. You could be a leader 
without being a pusher as he had 
tried to be. Jim began to feel 
good, and he hoped the fellows 
would give him a chance to be 
captain again. He wanted to 
show them that he could do it 
right too. 


away. 
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Solving the need for 






ALL-SCHOOL CO-OPERATION 


Our 
Struggle Prin 


: gener: physical education was 


scheduled in our program, we 
were severely hampered by having 
no playground suitable to use. 

The first period after lunch was ; 
play period—with no organized a 
tivity on which we could depend 
We had many discipline problems, 
due to verv active youngsters with 
no good outlet for their energy and 
enthusiasm. Mentally slow children 
were very hard to cope with under 
such cramped conditions, and others 
were too timid to participate. 

We also wanted to interest par- 
ents and the P.T.A. in the real needs 
of the children and the school. ‘Ti 
encourage better co-operation among 
the teachers would ease the princi- 


pal’s load. A school-wide project 
was needed to provide motivation 
for these improvements. A course 


of action must be chosen with broad 
enough scope to interest everyone 
in Oakland Park School (grades 
1-8, and the teachers 

We required something which value and lasting beauty. 
would give children a chance to use 
practical ability as well as creative 
ideas. Also, at its culmination there 
should be a considerable feeling of 
accomplishment for each child. 

In order to find inexpensive mate- 
rial in unlimited quantities, we nat- 
ura'ly turned to the resources of our 
locality. Florida is well endowed 
in that respect. 


A Working Idea 


77 E CHANGED the play period to an activity pe riod and adopted the proj- 
W ect of making cypress knees, bamboo, and palm fronds (all plentiful 
in this locality) into useful articles for gifts or for sale. 

This activity period was used for field trips in which we took children 
in a truck owned by a patron, to collect mate rial for the project. A friend 
of the school gave permission to use his premises. 

Even children who had no responsibility before took jobs like collecting 
firewood for the furnace which the older boys made in order to boil the cy- 
press knees. A manufacturing company furnished the coal to burn. This 
was the brave beginning of an endeavor which was to become very profit- 
able for the school as well as some parents. ¢ hildren learned to enjoy re- 
sponsibility. Discipline problems diminished almost to nothing, as boys and 
girls became involved in getting information for their individual projects. 

Much pride was shown in the new tools pure hased. ‘Taking turns to use 
them developed the spirit of democracy among us. Teachers sponsored 
more group projects, and there was a fee ling of co-operation in a project in 
which everyone had a part. Even parents made friendly visits to school to 
borrow tools or ask questions about the process of preparing the wood 
They saw our needs themselves and came to the office to offer their help 


By working together harmoniously, 
Bill, Tom, John, and Jerry learned 
that they could produce articles of 





Lucile Waters 
ipal, Public School, Oakland Park, Florida 


ie is 


CYPRESS KNEES became lamps and planters, after a simple process which 
transformed them from water-soaked roots. This included boiling the knees 
to clean them and remove the bark, drilling holes for light-socket stands, 
sanding the rough places, wiring, and providing proper fixtures to hold the 
lamp shades or planter boxes. 
boo for plant stands and palm fronds for straw hats. 


Other materials which we used were bam- 


We Pass It On 
to You 


HEN the state department commended us on our 
W accomplishment in art work, we became interested 
in sharing our idea with other schools. There is no bet- 
ter project for awakening people to creative activity than 
one which involves the practical use of available mate- 
rials (frequently allowed to go to waste). Choose some- 
thing with a wide range of possibilities and preferably 


‘one which may be a source of income. Then you will 


have the interest of the practical-minded patrons, as well 
as an outlet for the creative ability of all. 

It is very important to have the whole school involved 
in the same project or various parts of it. Only in this 
way will you achieve 100 per cent co-operation and that 
feeling of belonging and pulling together which is the 
dream ef all educators. 
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Here are 300-pound 
blocks of ice just tak- 
en from their freezing 
cans. In some cities 
people get ice cubes, 
a solid block of ice, 
or crushed ice from 
vending machines. 


Uses of ICE 
in Our Lives Today 









Photos courtesy 
National Association 
of Ice Industries 


i 
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uh, 


} 
} 
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} 
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The machine at the left picks large blocks of ice 
from a conveyor belt, crushes them, and then blows 
the fine ice into a boxcar over a shipment of fruits 
or vegetables. These cabbages will arrive at market 
as fresh as when they left the farm. 





Vegetables keep their freshness and crispness better 


when they are buried in crushed ice, Salads and some 
desserts, kept on cakes of crushed ice, are more attrac- 





tive and taste better. 
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ln South America 


HERIDAN YOUNGBLOOD 
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This is Quebec 


ANNE MARIE BURKE 


2. John J. Doran 
fall River, Massachusetts 


leacher, Grade 
School 
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tions, 


city of romantic 
charm and histori 
Old World culture and 
New Wi rid progress cobblestone 
hotels, 
moto! 


ferry cre 


UEBEC is a 


associa- 


modern 
teeming 


Streets antique 
traffic! 
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carriages, 

\ small 
picturesque St. Lawrence through 
the dusk—a tov boat on 
of water. And bevond., 


white 


a ribbon 
across the 
stretch the 


deep blue of the river 


farms of Quebec Province. 

On arrival, we registered at the 
Chateau Frontenac, .a hotel which 
combines the French 
metro- 
takes 
Louis 


New 


stvle of a 
chateau with the bulk of a 
politan office building lt 

from Count 


“Saviour of 


its name 
de Frontenac, 
France. 

On our first afternoon, we vis- 
ited the Shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré. Hundreds of pilgrims 
were offering devotions Some 
were making their way, on their 
knees, up the “Twenty-eight 
Holy Stairs” in the small chapel 
opposite the church. Others de- 
voutly prayed at the Fourteen 
Stations of the Cross along the 
slope otf the hill. 

From these scenes of religious 
beauty, we turned to one of natu- 
Montmorency Falls, a 
thundering cataract on the out- 
skirts of Quebec. Near bv is the 
onetime summer home of Edward 
Augustus, Duke of Kent, who was 
commander in chief in British 
North America in 1799. In Que- 
bec City his large colonial man- 
sion is now a popular eating 


place. ntinued on page 68, 


ral beauty 


A statue of Evangeline stands in a 
beautiful setting in the Memorial 
Park at Grand Pre, Nova Scotia. 














“Athens... Mother of Arts 


= Ae and Eloquence” 
“New Scotland Scintillating Nassau scan 1. MATINGW 





JESSIE M. THOMPSON , FLORENCE R. SCHROTH Principal, American School, Paris, France 
History Teacher, Grades 6-7, City School, Teacher, Grade 3, Jefferson School, . it bate 
Rogersville, Tennessee Winona, Minnesot Ss Twa’s “Constellation” crosses the 
A Peloponnesus and approaches a tiny 
ECAUSE Halifax, capital of Nova Scotia Tassau, on New Providence Island in airfield nestled among the purple hills on 
B “New Scotland”), was to celebrate N the Bahamas, fairly scintillates. We \ttica’s plain, we cannot but think of the 
its 203rd birthday the next day, I left Dig- were unprepared for its loveliness. We poet of old who sang of a “land called 
by Pines and drove northward through the could still hear well-meaning friends say- Hellas where it is always afternoon.” It is 
scenic Annapolis Valley. This valley is ing, “Nassau will be uninteresting after afternoon on the sun-dremched, snow- 
famous for its fine apples and for its your cruise to Havana; youll be disap- capped mountains, and it is afternoon on 
springtime display of blossoms. pointed.’ But how fortunate that we were — the Gulf of Corinth where fishermen cast- 
No place in Nova Scotia is more than resigned t possible disillusionment! We _ ing their nets look like figures in an impres- 
fifty miles from the coast, and a thousand found that Nassau, though different from sionist painting. ‘The Corinthian Canal 
miles of highway are within sight of the Havana, had a charm all its own seems to be a straight blue ribbon—with 
sea. Tall lighthouses are outlined against Even the mighty Atlantic was on our here and there a white polka-dot ship 
the sky, fishing villages bask in the sun side as we left Miami's Pier 3 on the S.S. breaking the blueness. 
i and graceful sailboats strain against the “Nuevo Dominican We have never Beyond the canal is Pireus, the harbor 
4 wind. Along the Bay of Fundy one can experienced a pleasanter ocean trip of Athens. Here many ships are at anchor, 
j see the highest tides in the world Morning dawned clear on marine-blue among them American naval craft. Pireus 
I lacked time for many historic spots, waters as we entered Nassau’s harbor, itself appears much like an American city 
j but one I could not bypass. This was the docking at Prince George Wharf. We were with wide roads and right-angle turns. 
Evangeline Memorial greeted by chocolate-colored native bovs Suddenly, as if by magic, a whole world 
et ay eee ey ee Eee eee eT yo who dived for coins thrown from the ship. of gleaming whiteness seems to be rising 
Basin of Minas We were whisked away in a limousine for up toward us. Below, twin peaks are radi- 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of a guided city-and-island tour This was ant-— the two which take on color at sunset 
Grand Pre quite un-Nassaulike, for the native life or- and show why Athens is often called the 
Lay in the fruitful valley dinarily moves at a leisurely pace to'the “Violet City.” 
So it was described by Longfellow, and so tune of bicycle bells and softly clopping One of Athens’ twin hills is the citadel 
I found Grand Pré Continued on page 71 hoofbeats. Continued on page 71) of the Ac ropolis, Continued on page 67 
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PHOTOS Pictures of Athens from 







lean L. Matthew; Molokai, from Here are two more pages 
Hawaii } isitors Bureau Yosemite f 

from Yosemite Park and Curry Co.; rom our Travel Scrapbook, 
‘Ariadne,” from Emma Green; Mack bringing you excerpts from 
inac, from Michigan Tourist Council, 






Contest prize winners. 
Don't miss several winners 
excerpts on pages 72-74... . 
On page 64 we are offering 
a FREE KIT OF TRAVEL 
LITERATURE to all who en 
ter our 1953 Travel Contest. 
This is LAST CALL! ... You 
will find “Your Next Trip” 
on page 75 of this issue. 
























The Erechtheum, on the Acropolis at Athens—seen between pillars of 
the Parthenon, and a close-up of the Porch of the Maidens (Caryatids). 













4t Kalaupapa on Molokai, Hawaiian Islands, Father Two views of Yosemite National Park—Sequoias (and humans) in 
Damien dedicated his life to work among lepers. Mariposa Grove, and Yosemite Falls, 2425 feet high. 


Romans built the Temple of 
Olympian Zeus at Athens. 





¥ 








The “Ariadne” is one of the boats that Mackinac Island and Straits, Michigan This was Euripides’ chair in the Theater of Dionysus at Athens. 
make the Gota Canal trip in Sweden. —and a historic old British blockhouse. Modern Athens, in its University, takes a leaf out of the past. 
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S\\\ One of the | 
Vcaov) TEST-TUBE 
: — FIBERS 


|) ATONE TIME, ALL CLOTH WAS MADE 
FROM WOOL, COTTON, AND FLAX--NATURAL 
ACRILON FIBERS FROM THE ANIMALOR VEGETABLE 


KINGDOM. NOW, THE CHEMIST HELPS TO 
MAKE WHAT WE CALL TEST-TUBE F7BE ES. 





[Z) BY USING THESE MATERIALS, THE CHEMIST MAKES 
A SA Peon mah oon MUSE. he SALT 
WHEN HEATED UNDER PRESSURE 3 NYLON LI, H L : 
THE NYLON SALT MOLECULES COM- KEPT IN STORAGE TANKS. 


BINE WITH EACH OTHER TO FORM 
MUCH LARGER NYLON MOLECULES. 
THE NYLON COMES OUT OF THE _ 
MACHINE AS A RIBBON AND IS a 5} w= TO MAKE NYLON THREADS, THE CHIPS 
CHILLED AND HARDENED AS IT = 5: ARE HEATED UNTIL THEY MELT, WHEN 
PASSES OVER A METAL ROLLER, - THE NYLON BECOMES A LIQUID, ITIS 
THEN THE RIBBON IS CUT INTO ; —O?Pg POURED THROUGH HOLES. 

CHIPS AND STORED AS RAW NYLON. = « ) 








SPINNERET 


) (5) THE THREADS HARDEN AS 
Sp THEY STRIKE THE AIR. FROM 
¥)) ELEVEN TO TWENTY-ONE THREADS 
~/. ARE TWISTED TOGETHER AND 
WOUND ON BOBBINS TO MAKE 

NYLON YARNS OF VARIOUS SIZES 

















A 
COOLING WY » 





TWISTING | JA WINDING THREADS ON BOBBINS 


NYLON IS DRY AND READY 

TO WEAR WHEN OTHER fe ; 

FABRICS ARE STILL WET [UN JC? — [6 rwe srzeneta oF nvion 

j CAN BE INCREASED BY STRETCH- 

ING THE FIBERS FROM FOUR TO 
SEVEN TIMES THEIR ORIGINAL 
LENGTH AFTER THE FIBERS HAVE 
COOLED. THIS STRETCHING CAN 
BE DONE WHILE UNWINDING THE 
FIBERS FROM ONE SPOOL AND RE- 
WINDING THEM ON ANOTHER SPOOL 
WHICH REVOLVES AT A FASTER RATE. REWINDING 





ae NOW, THEY ARE SUCCESSFULLY 
M1 é GORE BEAUTIFUL MATERIALS 

NYLON DOESNT SHRINK -FITS Pre AUTIFUL 

WELL AFTER SEVERAL WASHINGS ee , WITH MANY USES. 


BECAUSE OF ITS STRENGTH AND TOUGH- 
NESS, MAKES THE BEST FISH LINES 


ee ea 








in me | MAN-MADE FIBERS 
NYLON IS QUICK-DRYING, DOES NOT SHRINK ~ Be WERE FIRST INTRODUCED, THERE 
OR STRETCH, IS NOT INJURED BY MANY CHEMI- =~ Bf) WAS FEAR THAT THEY WOULD 2é- 
CALS, IS NOT EASILY WORN OUT BY FRICTION, = m™~ FB FUACE NATURAL-FIBER MATERIALS, 
AND IS TOUGH AND STRONG. . , 
Series prepared m consultation with Dr. Henry Gould. State Teachers College. Brockport, N.Y. 
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WHAT BOOKS? 
Jean C. Rice 


When Mother wants to bake some- 
thing new 

Her - - - -book tells her just what 
to do. 

When at Baby’s pictures we want to 


look, 


We get out the - - - - book. 

When Grandma starts to go away, 

“Bring me my - - - - - - book,” she’ll 
say. 

When Father pays a bill by mail 

He uses his - - - - - book without 
fail. 

When Aunty phones her friends so 
kind, 

In the - -------- book, the 


number she’ll find. 
After Sister a vacation trip takes 
A----- book of souvenirs she al- 
ways makes. 


A GOING-PLACES PARTY 


Ida M. Pardue 


Just before vacation, why not 
have a going-places party? Here 
are some games to play. 

Start with Pack Your Bag. Cut 
a paper suitcase for each person. 
Give each player a pencil. Players 
are to “pack” their bags with vaca- 
tion needs—anything from a tooth- 
brush to clothes. The person “pack- 
ing”’ the most items in two minutes 
wins the game. 

To play Boarding the Ship, first 
arrange a circle of chairs, one less 
than the number of players. Choose 
2 captain, who stands in the center. 
He calls out a number of names; 
when he adds, “All ashore that’s go- 
ing ashore!” those called scramble to 
exchange seats. If the captain can 
get a seat the player who is left out 
becomes the captain. If the captain 
calls, “Shipwreck!” everyone then 
changes seats. 

For the game Friendly Places, give 
a copy of this list and a pencil to 
each player. There is a friend wait- 
ing to greet you at each of these 
places. Can you find a person’s name 
in each word? 


1. Canada _ 6. Philippines 

2. China 7. Rio de Janeiro 

3. Italy 8. Istanbul 

4. Denmark 9. Honolulu 

5. Samoa_=_—‘i10. ~Strait of Magellan 


Girls and Boys 


Section 


A "RED" QUIZ 
Alpha M. Pierson 


The following things contain the 
word “red.”? Can you name them? 
1. A baseball team 
2. British soldiers in the Revolu- 

tionary War 
3. Important days 
4. Little girl in a nursery tale 
5. A large body of water 
6. A society that helps the needy 












A THIRSTY PUZZLE 
Bertha R. Hudelson 


Unscramble the mixed-up words 
and you will learn some things that 
are used for getting a drink. 

An elephant uses its utrkn to drink. 

A frog its ikns, a bird its /bli, 
A cat its untego, and I think 

That surely everybody will 
Agree with me a small clean upc 

Is best to drink one’s water up! 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


Can You Follow Tom? 


When Tom went swimming, he stopped to pick up Jack, he delivered his father's lunch, 
he stopped at the berry patch, he stopped to board up the fence. Follow Tom's tracks. 
You may not retrace your steps and you must make every stop Tom made in the same order, 


~~ “Train 


+racks 


on the 
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CARDS FOR BOYS 


Louise Jones 


Here are two cards you can make 
for birthdays or other special oc- 
casions. Cut a silhouette of an auto- 
mobile from corduroy or other 
heavy material. Use a button and 
part of a pipe cleaner for the steer- 
ing wheel and buttons for each of 
the wheels. Make two pipe-cleaner 
figures for the car. Have the figures 
wave their hands at the receiver of 
the card. 

Make a front-view automobile, 
using buttons for headlights and a 
frame of pipe cleaners to represent 
the windshield. Add a pipe-cleaner 
figure turning a pipe-cleaner steer- 
ing wheel. 

Print “Hi There!” 
ures, and on the inside write an 
appropriate verse. Boys will like 
making either old or new models 
for these cards. 


above the fig- 


Hi THERE | 


CHAIN TAG 


Mary Scott 


One player is “it.”” As soon as 
“it” tags a player, the two join 
hands and become “‘it.”” When they 
tag another player, he joins hands 
with one of the two. As the line 
grows, the only players who may 
tag are the two end players. Run- 
ners may dodge under the arms of 
the players in the line. Should the 
chain of taggers be broken, no one 
may be tagged until the players re- 
join hands. The last player tagged 
becomes “it” and he tags alone until 
he catches someone. 


WHICH W CH 


Esther H. C 


vitch 


Can you tell whi 
of poisoned 


1. Gave someone a | 
apple? 

2. Sent a soldier do 
low tree to get so 

3. Captured two los 
tried to fatten ti 
could eat them? 


into a hol- 
hing? 
hildren and 
: so that she 








The Riddle ox 


What is the difference between an 


old dime and a new penny? 


> 


What is it that speak all 


languages ? 


can 


~ 
How would you send a message to 
a fish? 
o 


Where can you find every word of 


your telephone conversation writ- 


ten down? 
> 
What's the one thing in the world 
that can’t be beat? 
; 
Why 


the seven days? 


is Sunday the strongest of 


= 











WHAT TIME QUIZ 


Jean C. Rice 


Can you fill in the time in each 
of these familiar sentences? 
1. The clock struck - - -, 
2. Are the children all in bed? 


3. Adillar, a dollar, 
A - - - o’clock scholar. 

4. Cinderella left the ball 
the clock struck : 

5. The little elves came to work on 
the shoes at o’clock. 


when 


Sam and Sue Travel with Uncle Dick 


INTERESTING WALKS 
Lucille E. Hein 


Have you ever taken a listening 
walk, a tasting walk, a smelling, a 
seeing, or a touching walk? The 
next time you go for a walk choose 
one thing to observe. 

A listening walk.— How many bird 
songs can you hear? Is it evening 
time? Listen to the insects of the 
night as you walk.,Do you hear ten 
animals on your country walk? Can 
you hear machinery, whistles, traffic 
noises, voices, Music, on your city 
walk? 

A tasting walk.—Be careful on this 
walk! It is not safe to taste every- 
thing we see. If you are with an 
older person, then she can help you 
to taste chives, a spear of wheat, 
the blossom of pink clover, sorrel 
grass, a geranium leaf, a spice bush. 
Even water has many tastes—it 
might taste of iron, of chlorine, 
mud, rain, salt. But do not taste 
water unless you know it is safe to 
drink. 

A smelling walk.—Smell that? Do 
you know what it is? A rose? A 
skunk? A field of hay? As you walk, 
train your nose to identify smells. 
You can even smell weather—the 
dampness of the air, the fresh 
sparkle after a spring rain, the smell 
of thunder and lightning. 

A seeing walk.—How many shades 
of blue can you find in one block of 
store windows? How many different 
flower colors are there in the flower 
beds in the park? Look for clouds 
or stars. Look for people with red 
hair. How many dogs did you meet? 
What is the pattern of veins on a 
leaf? 

A touching walk.—Do you like to 
hold things in your hand? Gather 
leaves and note that each has a dif- 
ferent feeling. Go on a bug and in- 
sect walk and touch an angleworm, 
a caterpillar, a butterfly’s wing, 
a ladybird, a beetle’s hard back. 
Do all stones feel alike? If you 
gather stones you will see that each 
kind has its own feeling. 





WHATS THAT wpe M MAKING) 
€:X MAKING, SAM ?_/ a soap Box 


DING bio) > ENTER 


RACER. | | Mo 


(THERE'S SAM GETT 
S CAR CANNOT WEIGH MORE THAN 250 .BS/ 
\ D0 yOu KNOW WHAT PRIZE THE WINNER WILL GET? 


ING WEIGHED. HE AND DERBY DOWNS. 


THe RACE COURSE ! 














BUILDING THE RACER 


AT THE LOCAL DERBY 


THE FIRST PRIZE WILL BE 
A PREE TRIP TO AKRON OHIO 
TO TAKE PART IN THE NATION- 
AL RACE IN AUGUST 





CONCRETE HILL |/00 FEET 


HE TRACKS A 














GOING TO THE NATIONAL DERBY 


DERBY DOWNS 
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Science for Fun | 


Robert Stollberg 








CONTROLLING FRICTION 


Have you ever heard of friction? 
You know about it, even if you have 
not used that exact word. Imagine 
yourself trying to drag a heavy 
board over the ground. The board 
drags or rubs along the ground. 
The more it rubs, the harder work 
it is to move it. The rub between 
the object and ground is friction. 

Many times we want to reduce 
friction so we can do an amount of 
work with less effort. But some- 
times we want to increase friction 
to prevent things from sliding. 

What causes friction? You can 
find out about this with two pieces 
of sandpaper. Place their rough sur- 
faces together between your hands. 
Now try to rub them back and 
forth against each other. This is 
hard to do because the sandy sur- 
faces are so rough. The “high spots” 
of one surface get caught in the 
“low spots” of the other. 





Now turn the sheets over so their 
smooth sides are together. See how 
much easier they are to rub against 
each other. The friction is less be- 
cause the surfaces are smoother. 
This is sliding friction. Your ice 
skates are very smooth so they will 
slide over the ice more easily. 

A second way to reduce friction 
is to put oil or grease on the slid- 
ing surfaces. This is called lubricat- 
ing the moving parts. Put cold 
cream on your hand. Now try to 
turn a doorknob. The lubrication 
keeps the two rough surfaces apart 
so their roughness cannot produce 
so much friction. The oiling and 
greasing of parts of automobiles, 
roller skates, and bicycles reduces 
friction and makes them run easier. 


A third way to reduce friction is 


to arrangt moving parts so that 
they roll on each other instead of 
slide. Slide a book along the table. 
Now place two round pencils under 
the book. See how much easier it 
is to move the book now. The book 





rolls on the pencils and they roll 
on the table. This method is used 
on all kinds of wheels to reduce 
friction. The ball bearings inside 
your skate wheels provide a rolling 
motion in order to reduce friction. 
Can you answer these questions? 
1. How is each method of reducing 
friction used to make automobiles 
and bicycles run easier? 
2. What methods are used to in- 
crease friction, as wher a driver 
wants to stop his car? 


GUESS THESE WORDS 


Elizabeth Mewhinney 


be--« 


. We use it to hit a ball. 

We read it. 

He makes a nice pet. 

We pack a picnic lunch in it. 

- We blow it up. 

We use a bat to hit this. 

- It ends in game and we build 
with them. 

We throw this through a basket. 


NAu & Ne 


oo 






FELT CAPS 


Lucia Mack Vollmar 


Felt caps are fun to make and 
wear to your class baseball games. 
Cut a pattern from paper. Then cut 
seven felt pieces like the pattern. 
Sew them together either by hand 
or machine. Leave a small hole at 
the top so that you can insert the 
tassel or some other decoration. 
You might have the members of the 
ball team write in pencil their auto- 
graphs on the hats and then you can 
embroider the names or go over 
them with colored India ink. 





HEALTH QUIZ 
Alpha M. Pierson 


If you want rosy cheeks and skin 
smooth as silk, 

With every meal drink a glass of 

If you want healthy feet, be sure 
that you choose 

Comfortable, wide-toed, and low- 
heeled - - - - - . 

Be sure to rise early, so you won’t 
have to rush; 

You'll have plenty of time to give 
your teeth a good - - - - -. 

If you want, in your cap, to wear a 
fine feather, 

Keep your feet dry during rainy 


and leap, 
Be sure that you get at least eight 
hours of 


Some Music Fun 
Miriam B, Randles 


My sister's name is Edith. We call her eae for short. She is still 
just a (eee Mother at. her with a spoon. | laugh when 


she gets srr on her Serea One day (SeSe and I 


were on the porch. She went too near the 


, and almost fell 


off! Usually we keep her in a ery called a play pen. She has 
some wooden ene s that she likes to play with. 
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A Scrapbook to 


Mabel C. Olson 


With a strip of vellum, join to- 
gether two pieces of stiff cardboard 
9” x 12”. Cover the outside of the 
cardboard with colored paper cut 
large enough to fold over to the in- 
side. Apply glue to the back of the 
paper and press in place on the 
cover, smoothing out all wrinkles 
from the center to the edges. Bring 
the extra amount of paper over to 
the inside. Cut two pieces of paper 
just a little smaller than the card- 
board. Paste them on the inside. 
When the glue is dry, fold the cov- 
ers together and punch three holes 
equal distances apart along the 
edge of the cardboard close to the 
vellum strip. 

Lightweight drawing paper is 
suitable for the scrapbook pages. 
Place one sheet of it between the 
covers at the point you wish it to be. 
Then punch it through the holes of 
the cover. Use this sheet as a guide 
in punching the rest of the paper. 








To fasten the sheets between the 
covers, lace with a cord or double 
thicknesses of wool yarn. Fasten 
with a bowknot that can be untied. 

Decorate the book with a cutout 
of gold or silver paper or a bright 
paper in a different color from the 
cover. Glue the back of the cutout 
and press in place on the scrapbook. 
If your cover can take shellac (not 
all paper can), finish with a coat of 
clear shellac to protect the design. 


What Do I Say? 


Florence S. Moore 


3-THE + QD -GA- SB +R - 


URLLA+R+ CG} - CE + THERE -E+S+30-1S 





Bob: 1 went fishing Saturday. 

Bill: Did you get any bites? 

Bob: Yes, | got four—three mosqui- 
to bites and a flea bite. 


> 


flice: Did you know all the animals 
went into Noah's ark in pairs? 
Jack: Yeah, all 


they went in apples. 


except the worms; 





Time lo Smile 


Farmer: What are you doing in my 
apple tree? 

Joe: The sign over there says, “Keep 
off the graas.” 

> 

Vitwit: Got a match? 

Moron: Sure. Here. 

Vitwit: This won't light. 

Moron: That's funny, it lit for me. 
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ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

I’ve some wonderful news to tell 
you! Agnes is engaged! She is now 
wearing Lucifer’s blue ribbon. You 
remember how she missed him when 
he moved from our part of town. 
Many of you sent in wonderful 
ideas for improving her appetite. 

Of course, she purrs all the time 
now and looks ever so happy and 
contented. They plan to be married 
in August. I wish you could all go 
to the wedding. 

I also have some news of my own. 
I’m going up on the farm this sum- 
mer to help my sister. She has so 
much to do with all her chickens, 
turkeys, ducks, dogs, and cats. We 
will be driving to town in the 
Model-T. 

We’re taking Marshmallow, the 
rabbit, with us. Rita Lynn Wadley 
from Oklahoma sent us that name. 
The other four good names were 
sent in by these girls and boys. 

Shirley Pearcy, Oklahoma 

Dale Willmeth, Iowa 

Judith Hile, Michigan 

Sherril Cook, Kansas 

Marshmallow picked his own 
name. We put the five best names on 
the floor in front of Marshmallow. 
He sniffed along the line and then 
calmly sat down on his choice. 

Since this is our last letter for 
the season, Agnes, Lucifer, and I 
wish you all a wonderful summer. 

Affectionately, 


Fant Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I would like to tell you about 
our family. We have six—four 
girls, Mother, and Father. We have 
a dog that we call Duchess. I en- 
joy your column very much. 

Bonnie Phettiplace, shin 


We enjoyed your letter very 
much, Bonnie. Unfortunately we 
threw the envelope away before we 
copied the address and you didn’t 
write it on your letter. Would you 
write and give us your address? 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item used except riddles 
and jokes, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Closing Day Programs: Each 
hear from teachers who 
are looking for 
for “graduation” or 
ment 


veal we 
ideas to use 
“commence- 
The two orig- 
reflect 
an appreciation of the meaning 
of commencement. ‘The first one 
could be adapted for an end-of- 


programs 


inal programs given here 


school presentation by almost any 
Seventh 
can modify the 


or eighth-graders 
othe 
used originally by a sixth grade. 


group 
program, 


‘Treasure 
Hunt 


Vildred L. Gill 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, 
Denville Township, New Jersey 


Oo" children leave the com- 
munity school after fourth 
school 


town so we “graduate the fourth 


gerade for a larger down- 


Chis program would make 
a good closing-day skit or it would 
fit into a P.T.A. program. 

Any simple stage arrangement 
will de Lhe rather 
than the 

1. An old trunk or box painted 
to look like a treasure chest 

2. Flannel board and flannel- 
backed letters to spell the words 
MAGIC CARPET. ( Besure they 


are large enough for the audience 


erad © 


prope riies 


Setting, are important 


to read. 
a \ large 

a heavy marking pencil (one used 

for marking 


and so on, is good, 


sheet of paper and 


china, store prices, 
as the 
ence must see the writing 

4. A very large book covered 
or painted in a bright color, with 
pes for Happiness 
If no large 


fasten two larg 


audi- 


the words Re 
lettered on the front 
book iS available 


cardboards together to look like 
a book. 

5. Eight large cards of differ 
ent colors just slightly smaller 
than the book 

6. Two large arabic numeral 


figure 2s. 
We arranged 


l’s and two large 
Now to the skit. 
the class in two groups and pro- 
vided a solo voice and voices from 
other classes in the audience. 


Creative Dramatics 





informal spontaneous 


alive experiences, 
created by 


and deeper appreciations. 


have sent this vear. 





THIS year we've made progress together in our think- 
ing about Creative Dramatics, 
cussed individual and group gains derived from both 
classroom 
more formal memorized plays 

the emotional and spiritual values resulting from cre- 
We have 
children and have discussed how 
both familiar and new, can be creatively dramatized. 


I hope this department has given many of you a 
challenge and has opened up new avenucs through 
which you and your group have reached new growths 
Some of you will be off to 
summer school soon and others will read and collect 
material and methods to use next fall. 
to start fresh next September and we'll be looking for- 
ward to receiving ideas you want to share. 


Thank you for the many excellent suggestions you 
It has been real fun and I have 
enjoyed sharing your creative dramatic problems. 


Frequently we've dis- 


dramatizations and 
We have pointed out 


cata : ; os 
vared dramatic activities 


stories, 


You'll be ready 


Ruth Birdsall 








cLass—For the last four years 
FIRST SIDE—On Monday, 
ECOND sipeE—On ‘Tuesday, 
On Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, we've 


FIRST SIDI 
SECOND SIDI On 
cLass—And on 


left our homes daily to go to 
VOICES FROM THE AUDIENCE 
School! 
cLASS—That’s what you think! 
Pause and look at one another.) 


tell them? 
Why not? 


Should we 
SOLO Exams are 
ver. 
cCLASS—We've been rated. 
Soon we'll be graduated. 


SOLO 
fter all they ave our parents. 
They should know 


What we've been doing! 
You‘ tell them 


CLASS 
so_to-—Will you give me some 
help 
CLASS~ Sure thing! 
soLo—Okay! Let's go. 
Dear Moms and Dads, 


We really do appreciate 
All you do for us 

And SO 
You thought we were in school. 


we must confess. (Pause. 


cLass—Of course that is the 
rule. 

soto—But really we were not 

cLASS—We've been on a treas- 


ure hunt! 
SOLO 

And to prove this is no jest 

Here is our treasure chest! 
Two 


pon a 
Dbrir the 


members of the las 
ri he st from the 
tll the proper- 


flannel board are 


treasure 
le of the stage. 
ties except the 
inside. 
CLASS (after the chest has been 
placed center stage 
From it we take our pieces of 
eight, 
They're better than gold 


(c ntinued or page 61, 


Televised 
Class 
Prophecy 


Sarah Louise Deeming 


N RURAL communities where 
I! children are transported to a 
citv school beginning with their 
seventh year, the rural school of- 
ten “graduates” the sixth grade. 
Our program was designed to 
make each child feel that there 
was a great adventure ahead. 

The “Com- 
mencement—A Gateway to Fu- 
ture Opportunities.” As the re- 
sult of a discussion, the pupils 


motto was 


class 


pre posed modernizing their part 
in graduation by “televising”’ the 
class prophecy. 

For graduation day, the class 
decorated the auditorium stage 
using smilax, fern, bamboo, and 
baskets of flowers. 

Our “graduation program” be- 
invocation by one 
sixth-grader’s father—a minister. 
Afterward, while their 
mates were singing, the graduates 
took their places in the wings of 


gan with an 


school- 


the stage. 

A voice, speaking through a 
microphone, solemnly announced, 
“A higher education is the gate- 
wav to Larger Earnings.” <A boy 
appeared in front of the curtains 
carrying a large placard bearing 
the words, Larger Earnings. He 
walked stage and then 
faced the audience. The voice 
then announced, “A higher edu- 
cation is the gateway to Greater 


across 









Appreciations.” A pupil bearing 
this placard crossed the stage and 
waited beside the first placard- 
bearer. Pupils bearing placards 
with the slogans Better Citizen- 
ship, More Understanding Chris- 
tianity, Less Prejudice, and Still 
Hicher Education were 
sively announced by the voice. 

When the last slogan had been 
presented, the group walked off 
Stage to join the other pupils who 
were in costume and ready with 
props. 

‘The curtain parted, revealing 
a large “screen.” Then the vorce 
introduced a televised form of the 
class prophecy. 

The voice said, “This televi- 
sion program will show what the 
Class of 1951-57 
in 1963.” 

The voice announced the name 
of each child, briefly describing 
him or her as an adult 
The prophecy included the re- 


succes- 


will be doing 


citizen, 


sults of high school and college 
education. As the vVoIce an- 
nounced a name, that child 
walked in front of the “screen” 
carrying identifying properties. 
When the prophecy was finished, 
the pupil walked off stage. 
“Winton Baxter is DeLeon’s 
leading building contractor. In 
fact the latest building boom 


started with his new section of 
one hundred houses. 
“As for Tom Scranton, it is 


hardly necessary to introduce this 
very popular announcer. 
With his good voice, clear enunci- 
ation, and pleasing personality, it 
is easy to prophesy that he is real- 
This choice was 


radio 


ly going places. 
made in an effort to get the lad 
to give more attention to his per- 
sonal appearance. 

“Now that cute little trick, 
Deanna Johns, never did grow 
tall, but she’s made a name for 
herself as a Y.W.C.A. Physical 
Education Director. Wewouldn’t 
be surprised to hear that she’s 
teaching at Stetson University. 

“DeLeon Springs can really be 
proud of Frank Thomas, the 
Stetson University professor. He 
has recently made valuable dis- 
coveries concerning prehistoric 
Florida. 

“Next, we have the privilege of 
presenting Mary Hunt, housewife 
and cateress. In fact, she is a 


real culinary artist, and much in 
demand. 

“Although several in the class 
thought that they might become 
(Continued on page 61) 


teachers, 
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CHARACTERS 


Nore Divide members of the class or 
group into two units, one composed of 
the larger children to form the adult 
citizens of this “community.” 

ApuULT Group 
MAYOR 
MK. YOUNG 
MR. ASHTON 
MR. BROWN 
MR. WILSON 
MA. MURPHY / 
CHIEF OF POLICE 
CLERK 
Mas. SIMMONS -Housewife 
MES. RALEIGH Young mother 
ma. GRray—Elderly man. 
ma. JoNES—- Middle-aged man 
Ma. FLeTcHeR —Jim's father 
SPECTATORS 


Council Members. 


ScHootL (-ROLP 
CAPTAIN JIM 
MARY JACK 
JANE TOM { Patrol Members 
mitt str 


{.OsTt MES 


Members of the Safety Patrol should 
have white Sam Browne belts and 
badges The Mayor should look the 
part-trock coat if available, pince-nez 
with black cord The Chief of Police 


should be in uniform 
SETTING 


Prologue.—Takes place in from of 
curtains. 

Scene ! 
Council. Left center is a large table 
surrounded by chairs for Council Mem 
bers. Right center are chairs for the 
Spectators facing halfway between the 
Council and the audience 

Scene 2.—(hutside the school build 
ing. Use benches or give illusion of 


Meeting room of the City 


school steps 

Scene 3.Same as Seene |, except 
that the council table has been moved 
to far left to give room for an addi 
tional grouping of chairs, for School 
Group, between the table and the 
chairs for Spectators 


Prologue 
Enter Mayor, night, followed 
by Chief of Police They appear 


to be in a hurry, but stop sudden 


ly when a loud screech and crash 
are heard Note Crash noise off 
slage may 0eé made by striking 
sheet iron with a hammer, or put 
ting broken glass m a covered 


box and dropping box The 
screech may be made by scraping 
the tines of a fork across the back 
of a china plate Experiment to 


achieve realism 

MAYOR | excitedly What was 
that? Looks im dtection of 
sound. 

CHIEF OF PoLICE So help m« 
it sounded like another aut 
crash! Why cant we stop em 
I'll investigate ! Starts off stage 
left as Wr ) uneL and W 
ishton rush on left and nearly 
knock him over. 

MR. YOUNG (excitedly Your 
Honor, another auto crash! We 
must do something. 
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é vcitedly The 
driver smashed head on into an- 
other car to avoid hitting a wom- 
an who came out suddenly from 
behind a parked car. 

MR. YOUNG--These careless pe- 
destrians! 

MR. ASHTON—You re right, 
injured in traffic accidents in 
so far this year, and were pe- 
destrians. (Fill in your own sta- 
tistics. We must do something! 

mayor—Gentlemen, this is the 
ast straw. I'll call a special meet- 
ing of Council for tomorrow to 
discuss the situation Each of 


MR ASHTON 


you come prepared to suggest 
some remedy. 
All exit talking. 


Seene I 


Council Members are seated 
ut table with the Mayor standing 
lacing the audience. He has a 
vavel in his hand. The Clerk sits 
on the Mayor's right facing the 
audience. “Adult” Spe tators are 
eated in chairs provided for 
them. Jim ts present. The Coun 
cil meeting is in session as the 
curtain rises. Noisy debate ts in 
progress. Council Members are 
talking and the Spectators are 
murmuring Note Give each 
member of the cast several words 
toad lib. Council Members might 


say: “I believe we should 
‘It’s wrong, we should—” “No, 
no, no, no, no!” “I have the 


plan that will do it.’ and so on 
Spectators might say: “More ac- 
tion, less talk—” “Let's vet down 
to business.” “No one has sug 
vested anything good yet.” “Let's 
vet some action,” and so on. 
mayor (banging with gavel 

Gentlemen! Gentlemen! Order! 
Order! (Bangs again as noise 
subsides 
to order and decide on some 
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Gentlemen, let's come 








thin Here we've been talking 


and arguing for over an hour and 
havent decided what to do yet. 
Clerk, read the suggestions. 
cLerkK—Mr. Ashton suggests 
we slow down all autos in our 
town to fifteen miles an hour. 
Spectators and Members of 
Council start to laugh and there 
* Absurd!” 
altogeth- 


ive remarks such as; 
‘Why not stop traffi 


e? ‘That's not the cause of 
the accidents “Nonsense!” Mr. 
{shton looks rebuffed. 


Order! 


MAYOR (bangs gavel 
Order! Go on, Clerk. 
ERK—Mzr 


Brown suggests 


that no women be allowed to 
drive in this community 
Crowd becomes noisy again. 
Such remark are heard as: 
MW Urs. Brown hears of 
that That’s not the cause of 
the lents.” “How about stop- 
pu vomen pedestrians from 
valkur Micht as well close 
ull the stores too. 
MAYOR (banging with gavel 
Quiet! Quiet! Go on, Clerk 
ek Mr. Murphy suggests 
that we hire a traffic engineer to 
find what's best to do. 
kROWN —Itll cost money 
1} iothing in this vears 
bu for such an expenditure. 


uNnG—I'm for it, but not 


Next vear, maybe 


Lson—I d like to know 


m it it 

Clerk. 

Mr. Wilson suggests 
th Chief of Police have his 
ng k down on motorists. 
\ s of them 


storS—No! No! No! 

MEMBERS~—Quiet! 
HTON— Motorists aren't 
I'd sav: Ar- 
! ess pedestrians, too 


RS No! No! No! 


t trouble 


INSPIRATION 


A Play for 


Middle and Upper Graders 
Showing How a Safety Patrol 
Helped a Whole Town 





MR. BROWN We'd have the 
whole city down on us. 

MR. MURPHY—That’s not the 
answer. We need to put up more 
traffic signals! 

MR. WILSON—But where's the 
money coming from? 

Crowd becomes noisy again. 
Council Members shake their 
heads. The Mayor bangs with 
gavel for quiet; then sits down. 
All Council Members put heads 
in hands and stare at table. All 
1s quiet as curtains close. 


Seene 2 


Members of the School Safe- 
ty Patrol are holding an informal 
meeting after school. 

CAPTAIN JIM—I called this 
meeting today to tell you about 
something I'm sure you'll be in- 
terested in. Last night my father 
took me with him to a City Coun- 
cil meeting about traffic safety. 
Nothing was done because no- 
body could agree on any cure. 
Well, I've been thinking a lot 
since the meeting and I believe 
we could do something to help. 
After all, we think more about 
safety than most people. We are 
interested in pedestrians as well 
as motorists. If we could make 
some plans, I think the Mayor 
and the Police Chief and the oth- 
ers would listen to us and be glad. 

pitt—A swell idea! 

MARY—Let’s get to work. 

jANE—IT'll help 

JACK— Me, too! 

suE—What can I do? 

CAPTAIN JIM (holding up his 
hand for quiet Do you have 
any ideas? 

MARY--Let me write down ev- 
ervone’s suggestions so we'll have 
a record. 

CAPTAIN JIM—AIl right, here's 
some paper. (As Jim hands Mar) 
some paper torn from a note- 
book, she moves to a place next 
to him to act as secretary; others 
ad lib excitedly about their sug 
Who's first? Speak 
Continued on page 69 


gestions. 
up now. 
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Millie is eating lunch from a 
tray. Rollo i lo ny 
Mr. Clark stands behind a large 
Muegsy and Linda 
are seated near by 

MR. CLARK (rapping on pack- 
Hear, hear, this meet- 
ing will come to order. ‘Tony will 
be here any minute. 

Rollo sits down. 

MILLIE ( putting down tray 
Well, I wish he'd hurry. I want 
to finish my lunch. 

mMuGsy—And I have to get the 
rest of my funny face on. Where 
is that boy? 

LiInDA—I have to brush my hair 
and put on my make-up. 

ROLLO (looking off right)—I 
think I see him coming 

MR. CLARK-— All 
Attention! 
enters Did you want 
Mr. Clark? 


MR. CLARK™ Tony, my boy, ['m 


exercises. 


pac nine case. 


img case 


right, every- 
body 
TONY 


to see me, 


afraid I have bad news for you 
You may no longer stay with the 
circus. 

rony—But- Mr 
understand--why: 


Clark I don't 
> You've always 


let me help with the circus in the 
summet 


LINDA We don't need you 
here. You can't do any tricks. 
MILLIE You're eating us out 


of house and home. 
ToNY—But I run errands and 
get things ready for the show 
MILLIE— Nobody 
you. You're not fat. 
muGsY—And you're not funny. 


comes to sec 


You're not strong. 
tossing her head 


ROLLO 
LINDA The 
room only for stars. 


a dance step 


circus has 


Gets up and doe 





then bows gracefully.) 


) 


on liptoe, 
Can you do that 

rony--l don't know. Tries 
tep but is clumsy and practically 
falls flat en the floor. 

Others laugh and hoot. 
ROLLO (jumps up and lifts box 
gh in the air and down again 


Al 
Can you do that? 
with both 
pushes and pulls, but 
can’t move il No, I guess not. 
mMuGSY—-See? And you don't 
know any jokes. You can’t make 
people laugh. 

MR. CLARK—It’s too bad, but 
we must keep down expenses. 
You'll have te leave. Exits. 

rony— Please, folks, don’t make 
I love the circus. 
Too bad. Picks up 
tray and exits. 

rony—I know I'm not clever 
like you folks, but I always try to 


TONY vrabs box 


hands, 


me leave. 
MILLIE 


help as much as I can. Don't 
send me away. 
ROLLO Hard luck, ( ld fellow. 


Picks up large, empty box with 
one hand and exits 
rony The animals will 
me. Wholl remember 
the baby elephant the peanuts he 


miss 
to bring 


loves so much? And, Linda, 
who'll brush your horse so his 
coat will shine? 

LinDA Don’t bother me with 
such things. I'm a star. (Dances 
off. 

mucsy—Now let me see. _ I 
must think of some more jokes. 

rony—- Please, Mugsy, ask the 


others to let me stay. 

MUGSY No You'll be in the 
way. Now don't bother me. | 
must get my act ready. (Exits. 

rony (sitting down on packing 
Case Oh, I wish I didn’t have 
to leave the circus 
derful and exciting. 


It’s so won- 














The Circus Stars’ Mistake 


Margaret Slattery 


ROLLO (coming on stage and 
seeiny Tony Haven't you gone 
yet? Shoo! Goaway. (Exits. 

rony—If I could only see the 
show once more. Oh, oh, some- 
one’s coming. (Jumps up.) Vd 
better hide. (Hides out of sight 
behind packing case.) 

Mr. Clark enters and rushes 
ross and off stage. 
Linda enters, sits down, and 

starts brushing her hair. 

ROLLO (enters hurriedly )—Has 
anyone seen my two-hundred- 
pound weight? 

MILLIE (comes in puffing) 
Help me up into my chair, some- 
one. I can’t get up there by my- 


self. 


Mr. Clark rushes across and 
off lage again. 
MUGSY (entering)—Where are 


my feet? I can't find the feet for 
my clown’s costume. 

Mr. Clark comes on again.) 

MILLIE (grabbing Mr. Clark's 
arm )-Someone took the steplad- 
der away. I can't get up on my 
chair without it. 

MR. CLARK—Don't bother me. 
I can't find my music. 
Oh, 


I'm busy 
How can I lead the band? 
dear, dear. 

LinDA- Did brush my 
horse to make his coat shine? 
Of course not. Brush 
him yourself, 

LINDA--I can’t. I must brush 
my hair so I'll look beautiful. 

MR. CLARK—Where, oh, where 
did I put that music? (Rushes 
around looking under things. 

LINDA— Won't someone please 


anyone 


MILLI 


brush my horse? 

ROLLO (gets down on floor in 
front of a box and begins pulling 
Where are they? 
two-hundred- 


things oul 
Where are my 
pound weights? 





MILLIE (sitting down and cry- 
ing loudly )—Boohoo. I can’t get 
up into my chair and nobody 
will help me. 

muGsy—Where are my feet? 
Tony! Tony! Where did that 
boy put my feet? 

ROLLO-No use calling for 
Tony. We sent him away. 

MILLIE (wailing )—Oh, oh, oh, 
if Tony were here, he'd help me. 

LinpA—Tony would brush my 
horse. 

MR. CLARK—He was always 
glad to help. I'll bet he could 
find my music, 

ROLLO—He never minded run- 
ning errands for us. 

LINDA~Oh, why did we send 
him away? 

muGsy—And we made fun of 
him too, just because he couldn't 
do any tricks. 

MILLIE—It was all my fault. I 
wanted all the food for myself. 

LinpDA--No, no, it was my fault. 

MR. CLARK (sighing )—Well, it’s 
too late now. 

TONY (calling from behind 
packing case )—No, it isn’t! 

MILLIE—Eek! What was that! 

rOoNY (coming out)—It’s me. 

ALL—Tony! 

rony—TI wanted to see the show 
once more. (Continued on page 64) 





CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


mr. CLARK—The band leader, wears 
a business suit trimmed with red 
stripes. 

mittie—The fat lady, wears a very 
large-size dress over padding of 
pillows. 

mucsY—The clown, wears clown 
costume. 

LinpA—The acrobatic lady, wears 
a ballet costume. 


roLto—The strong man, wears 
slacks and a heavy turtle-neck 
sweater. 


tony—A school boy, wears jeans 


and T shirt. 
Serrine 
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Behind the scenes at the circus. 




















Have You a Zucction? 
Your Counselor Service 


Is Ready to Help You! 


HERE 


send a specific 


nine specialists to help ,ou. Just 
to the proper coun- 
selor in care of The Instructor. Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y., enclose a 
stam ped, me lf-address¢ d ene elope. } ou will 
receive a reply without charge. An article by 
one of these counselors has been featured in 
this with the exception of 


are 
question 


and 


every issue vear 


December 


Jessie Todd 
tor Art, University of 
Ch Laboratory School 


ART AND HANDWORK 


Poul L. Hill 


of Educational Counsel, 
Winnetka, Illinois 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Director 





Louwra Bryont 


Singing 
sca. New York 


Teacher of 


én 


Louise Ockley 


Educa 
Tenn 


LANGUAGE 


Glenn ©. Blough 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education 


SCIENCE 


F. Dean McClusky 


Associate Professor 
of Education. University 
of California, Los Angeles 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


2 


Nilo Banton Smith 


Director, Reading Institute, 
New York University 


READING 


Hannah M. Lindahl 


Supervisor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Mishawaka, Indiana 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


; 


Foster &. Grossnickle 
Professor of Mathematics, 
State Teachers College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
ARITHMETIC 
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ther 


many 
opment 
n actual 
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ch i> 
him t 
these 
‘ ill 


part 
true 
than 


that the ul rn relat ’ narrow 


j 


ad nes, 


children 


Duo 

net 

ment 

both t hild 

Wal 1 bal 
lignity is 
or, while 

econd situat feelings are 

cst important 

When this 1 ) " 1 to teachers 

it is it good for a child 
lisrespec ul Ot cf 
whether child 


but the most important 


urse, re spect 


where respect ts du a virtue 
or adult exXpresscs 
factor to be ce dered is that punishing ex- 


pressions of cust t never generates respect 
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Substitute for the Hickory Stick 


PAUL L. 


Rather, re spect for adults i 
for children, 
ideas and their feelings. 


ing respect 
Frequently in theory, ar 
quently in practice, discip 
behavior is consicde 
the 
good behavior A group of 
a P.T.A. program raised tl 
form, “What is the 
hickory stick and the du 
vaguely felt that the 


dunce cap were outmoded 


sirable 


than 


moder 
hick 


a loss to know 
sults” with modern method 
It is, 
through 
time, 
her 
she could apply a little we 
get quick results. What are 


indeed, a rare te 


som when her frust: 


low and 


terparts of the hickory stick 


cap, and why are 


repute in spite of the need 


fall back 


their own frustration tolet 


and parents to 
low? 
outlaw 


ot wit! 


Most “ hools have 
ishment, but the 
still condoned 

Both corporal 
punishment depend for the 
Stat 


Use 
ridicule IS 


cour ved. 


streneth, or 
than 


supe rio; 


ind more often not 


his breath, or at k 


inder 
brute.” 
lo parents of young cl 
their 
conformity to important * 
the 


illy suggested a slightly dif 


ing involves physi 


just parents convernic 


the question of “to spank 
comes up, it has been st 
a parent must depend 

streneth to induce desiral 
child, it is in effect admit 
clever enough to think « 


foregoing emphasis 


how to obtair 


a teaching year wit! 


frustrations are 


such met! 


Detter 


ed by show- 
ilarly then 
more ire- 
require de- 
re efhcient 
on eliciting 
rs arranging 
in this 
- for the 
They 
the 


were at 


estion 


and 
Same re- 


who goes 
it wishing at 
tolerance is 
that 
persuader to 


imerous 


modern coun- 
1 the dunce 


good 


by teachers 


not in 
them when 


particularly 


rporal pun 
sarcasm and 


metimes 


ipon the 
the teacher, 
ld will say 


k, “the big 


NOSE train- 
or their 


ands 


not 


have usu- 
When 
to spank” 


that, when 


i¢a 


superior 
the 
not 
method. 


vior in 


that he is 


After allowing a few seconds for the listeners 
to work up a little feeling about this sugges- 
tion, it is added, “But sometimes as parents 
we must admit that we are not smart enough.” 
Che difficulty, of course, comes when the par- 
s satisfied to use his unfair 
substitute for 


ent or the teacher 
advantage 
thinking about better methods. 

Che application of physical force to require 


in strength as a 


leads only to an illusion of 


The child in reality is seething with 


conformity con- 
formity. 
resentment if he has any spirit left, or he be- 
afraid of his own shadow 
\ similar result 


follows from the use of ridicule, a cruel psy- 


comes a weakling, 


when his spirit is broken. 


chological device sometimes used upon chil- 
dren. Ridicule 
and, if it 
desirable behavior, often carries with it 


self-confidence, 
un- 
the 


undermines 


does succeed in eliminating 
fear of attempting something new 


Child-development research has demon- 
strated that in order to predict and control 
the behavior of children, it is important to 
consider what motivates their behavior. The 
most effective control chil- 
dren's behavior is the nature of the real world 
itself 
ators because the undesirable consequences of 
touching the 


Generally, we try to protect children from the 


and director of 


Children learn to adjust to hot radi- 


them outweigh curiosity urge. 
serious consequences of their own trial-and- 
error behavior, such as putting a finger in an 
open electric socket to learn that it “hurts,” 
but sometimes we also try to protect children 
from the milder natural consequences which 
would be the best possible teachers. How- 
con- 


in our inconsistency, we then use 


which from 


ever, 


sequences” arise our personal 
whims that are much more devastating psy- 
chologically than the mild, natural 


quences which the child would feel from the 


conse- 


physical world. 

For behavior which does not carry with it 
its own natural consequences, it is necessary 
To the 
extent to which these vary with the mood of 
the teacher, they will be most ineffective; but, 
if she is able to establish a clear line of de- 
markation between (Continued on page 64) 


to set up consequences arbitrarily. 











DAY BY DAY 


FOR 


JUNE 


1. Plan to relate as many phases of the school 
program as possible to the leisure-time activi- 
ties in which the class will soon be engaged. In 
the lower grades, a brief unit on some type of 
summer recreation will be carried on with en- 
thusiasm by the group. 


2. After the children decide on the subject in 
which they are most interested, committees may 
be chosen to take charge of the various activi- 
ties to be carried on. These groups may find 
the pictures, stories, and poems needed for use 
by the class. 


3. A table or floor display, featuring a scene at 
the beach, by a lake, on a public playground, 
at a summer camp for boys or girls, or in a back 
yard, will prove to be a popular form of con- 
struction. Clay or pipe-cleaner figures are ef- 
fective in such scenes. 


4. If it is not possible for you to start a new 
activity af this time, use a recreational theme 
for your art work. It will be a popular subject 
at any grade level. The completed pictures may 
be combined to make a frieze, or dispiayed indi- 
vidually on the classroom walls. 


5. Are your upper-grade girls clothes-conscious 
enough to be interested in searching through the 
current magazines and catalogues to discover 
the latest trends in play clothes for the summer? 
Perhaps some of the girls will enjoy drawing or 
painting attractive summer clothes for a "Style 
Show." The completed pictures may be dis- 
played on a bulletin board. 


x XX & 


8. The girls who are interested in fabrics may 
like to make charts to show how the different 
kinds are used. If the boys display any interest 
at all in the project, encourage them to report 
on the way synthetic materials are made. 


9. Nearly every boy takes an interest in the con- 
struction of models. Modern and early types 
of airplanes, boats, automobiles, and fire en- 
gines seem to have special appeal. Why not 
invite the boys in your class to have an exhibit 
of the models that they have completed at 
home? Brief floor talks can be prepared about 
the display to entertain another class. 


10. Before planning any scheduled end-of- 
school program, recheck the many activities ex- 
perienced by your class throughout the year. 
You and the children may discover some theme 
which can be worked into an effective program 
with a minimum of time and effort. 


11. This is the best time of year to interest the 
class in making an inventory of the classroom 
library books. First, decide on the different 
categories into which the books may be divided, 
and have them listed according to plan—adven- 
ture, science, biography, and so on. Then you 
can fell at a glance in which field additional 
books are needed. 


eee Cima Hackett’s Daily Suggestions 
to Kelp You in Your Classroom 


12. Have you ever wished that you had enough 
time to become thoroughly acquainted with 
every library book that your pupils use? A 
teacher or a guidance consultant must do this 
before attempting to use bibliotherapy with the 
children. Your gifted pupils may enjoy checking 
the books to discover which ones will be suit- 
able for use in bibliotherapy. 


x xX 


15. Explain briefly to the group how reading 
about a problem solved by a book character can 
sometimes help a child with a similar problem. 
Ask the pupils who are to carry on the survey to 
write a brief report on any book which could be 
used in this way. Save the reports and then 
compile a list of books which can be used with 
children who have troublesome problems which 
might be eased by bibliotherapy. 


16. Appoint a committee from the class to dis- 
cover what summer activities for children are to 
be carried on in your community. Prepare a 
schedule trom the information obtained, givin 
time and place for both young children and old- 
er children to attend swim classes, storytelling 
groups, and activities to be carried on in the 
parks or on the public playgrounds. 


17. The teachers of the primary grades in your 
school will appreciate having representatives 
from your class tell the younger children about 
the summer recreation schedule. 


18. Girls and boys who have had no previous in- 
troduction to paper sculpture usually find their 
first experience with the activity a fascinating 
one. If you have an art consuitant, why not in- 
vite her to present the idea to the class? 


19. Hf it is not feasible to introduce paper sculp- 
ture at this time, how about holding a contest 
for judging Father's Day cards made by the 
class? The children should decide on the differ- 
ent classes—the :nost original, the funniest, the 
most artistic, and so on—into which the cards 
will be divided for judging. 


x xX & 


22. Children in the primary grades will be in- 
terested in talking about the many ways in which 
they use their new ability to read. List on the 
chalkboard some of the signs which the class re- 
members seeing during walks and rides about 
the ——" Group the signs according to 
use—those which give information, those de- 
signed to aid safety, and so on. 


23. Remember to make full use of individual 
pupil helpers as well as group leaders during 
these last busy days of the school year. 


24. If you are in a community where but few ac- 
tivities are planned for children during the sum- 
mer, encourage your class to start forming some 
catgtheriandl vacation clubs. Suggest a few 
names for clubs to arouse enthusiasm. 


25. For only $.15 you can purchase a helpful 
bulletin about how other teachers plan with 
their pupils. Send for Bulletin 1952, No. 14, 
How Children and Teacher Work Together, 
to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


26. If no reading records are passed on with the 
children in your school, take time to list your 
reading groups and the text and supplementary 
readers that each group has used. Fhe informa- 
tion will be invaluable to the next teacher who 
works with your class. 


x xX 


29. As you do your school housecleaning this 
month, throw away any handwork patterns that 
you may have been saving. Then you will be 
more likely to carry on creative art work only, 
in the future. 


30. /f you must study or shoulder responsibili- 
ties at home during the summer, reserve at least 
a little time for some real relaxation and pleas- 
ure. A happy vacation to you! 
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TEACHERS 


ARTICLES 
preicr the 


' 


SOLID FIGURES 


Sister Frowin 


FTER mv ¢1 
A learn the 
metrical figures, they use 
knowledge in making 
objects for h rit ind 
( ardbe 

/ 


maat 


hth 
rudiments ol geo- 
the 


rade pupils 


ird rectangles ai 1 squares 


are into small baskets and 


boxes decorated with cord and 


tassels: triar les become pennat ts 
school’s initials; cyl- 


for 


be aring the 


inders serve as contaimers 


needlework or chetin 


EXPERIMENT FILE 


Doris Singleton 


( ) K | — 


since I start 


ence 


periment File 
directions | 

find 
and 


experim 
in ‘lure INsTRucTOR 
other ma ind 
them in a le | ! rked “MI 
ence As ca Ww science 


cK with my 


them 
p ist 


nit 
is introduced 
booklet ind 
for the 
I an 
The 


brin 


wepare materials 


ipprop! ite experiments 


| for an ide: 


never ata 
children, too, are cager to 


in paraphernalia to use. 


"SAW" AND "SEEN" 


Lucile H. Latting 


the correct use of 


und 


n, | 


d particularly 


i have le 
the foll meth 
effective with younget 

Tell the 
is a very ku 
takes one of her « ldren 


wing 
hildren. 
story that Mrs 
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wit! 
her; she never goe 
list her “children” on the black 
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board ol snow 


Ther 


with 


helping words ha 
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ae 
Sometimes Mrs. Seen takes tw 


children to help her, as Aa been. 


seen 


ind alw ivs 


INSTRUCTOR, June 


1) words. We 

8%" x 11° 

are on every 
-Another Club 
Iterns except sa 
nsidered rejected 
r each 


crawing 


article used 


Then proceed with the story, 
after the and 
give illustrations of Mrs. 
with some of her children. 

Now Mrs. Saw is just the op- 
posite kind of mother. She never 
takes anv of her children along. 
She 


letting bovs girls 


Seen 


alwavs alone, so we 


vocs 


must never say, “have saw’; we 


just say, “I saw.’ 


The 


rect 


results in children’s cor- 


language usage are amazing. 


AID TO GOOD ENGLISH 


Margaret McGuire 


IVIDE 
D and 
side, as you introduce this aid to 
good English. For each team 


place in a bowl the same number 
of small squares of paper of a 


the class into two teams 


elect a captain for each 


definite color. 

\s the day 
captain kee ps a ree ord of the oral 
grammatical errors of the other 
Then at a designated time, 
ves the 
number of slips from that team's 
placing them in his own 
team’s receptacle. At the end of 
the week, the winning team is the 
one which has the larger numbet 
of its rival's slips. 


The 


progresses each 


team 
he reme corresponding 


bowl, 


keenly alert, 
ind soon become at 
tuned t English. ‘Those 
who possess slovenly speech habits 
are spurred on by the enthusiasm 
of their team The at- 
are well worth the effort. 


pupils are 
their ears 


correct 


results 


tained 


ENAMELED CHARTS 


Opalmae Howard 


Y STUDENT teachers and I 
M are painting with enamel on 
our number-concept charts and 
other things which will be kept 
for further Letters, numer- 
als. and outline drawings are 
lightly sket hed with penc il and 


use 


1953 


nother 


CLUB 


ted over with the enam- 


water-color brushes of 
zes. The 

than other paints. So 
have not faded or 
ind the gloss helps to 
harts attractive. 


colors are 


TRYING OUT IDEAS 


Jeanne Rueter 


TSUALLY on Friday afternoon 
$ I set aside a period for do- 
ing something different—some- 
thir lone only occasionally and 
not necessarily related to any ac- 
tivity we might be carrving on in 
cla We the end- 


might draw 


ing to a story, write a story about 
a picture, write riddles, draw a 
picture from a title, have a funny 
quiz game, draw to music, take a 
nature walk, tell a story and draw 
an impression, draw a picture 
conveyed by a poem, or play folk 
games. The children eagerly look 
forward to this period. It gives” 
the teacher out 
ideas and present things that she 
might otherwise leave out. 


a chance to try 


NAMING THE MONTHS 


Kathryn Ferling 


M Y PUPILS enjoy naming over 
| on their fist the various 
months in the year. Explain that 
the knuckles represent the months 
with thirty-one days, and the in- 
dentions the knuckles 
represent February and _ the 
months with thirty days. Start- 
ing with the knuckle of the first 
finger, name the months in order, 
going up and down the knuckles. 
After naming July, jump back to 
the first-finger knuckle again to 
name August, and proceed to the 
end. All the months that have 
thirty-one days will fall on the 
knuckles; February and months 
that have thirty days will be be- 
tween the knuckles. 


between 


A FLOWER CHART 


Grace A. 


cToRIAL flower chart will 
ur children learn the 
They may cut 


old 


pi tures 


of flowers. 


pictures from seed 


eS, Save from 
nvelopes, and search for 
pictures In Magazines, 

chart, cut a 


paper or 


nake the 
ol wrapping 
wallpaper 24” x 24” and 
Paste 


a generous-sized 


nto sixteen squares. 


Randall 


picture of a flower commonly seen 
in gardens, parks, and gasoline 
stations, and label each clearly. 
After the pupils have learned 
the names, the may be 
covered and the game can be to 
identify each flower correctly. 
If you like the chart, 
make one or two for ex- 
ample, vegetables, trees, leaves, 


names 
flower 
more; 


dogs, birds, animals, noted peo- 
ple, states of the United States. 
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comes this 


modern braking power 


1EN your science teacher says ‘‘this is important” 
better take those words seriously. 
For many a theory or equation that seems old-fashioned 
or unimportant to you may be your first step toward a 
fine future in industrial science or engineering. 
In fact, knowledge of what it means may actually save 
your life. 
. + * 


TTVAKE Newton’s Law of 
Te equals :» MV’. 

In modern terms, Newton is telling you that the 
amount of energy needed to stop a moving auto- 
mobile increases with the square of the speed. Or, 
in other words, if you double the speed of. a car, 
you need four times as much braking force to stop 
it in the same distance, 


Motion, for instance, 





NOTE TO TEACHERS: ° 


Work may be obt ed tree as ‘Motor 


Now General Motors engineers have to keep a 
steady eye on that principle to figure out just the 
right kind of brakes to do the job of stopping today’s 
motorcars within the safest possible space limits. And 
the fact that GM cars are continuously improved 
in quickness, smoothness and sureness of braking 
shows the earnestness with which our engineers 
remember Newton’s formula. 


But the best brakes still must answer the command 
of the driver. And it’s equally important for him to 
remember Newton’s law and keep that force he’s 
directing under easy-to-brake control. 


So here, then—is just one of the many old textbook 
rules that have real meaning in modern life. 

Good reason to be sure that you have a solid under- 
standing of their meaning. After all, GM, like all 
industry, needs soundly trained scientists and engi- 
neers. And such training begins in school. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“More and Better Things for More People” 





Your Key to Greater Value — The Key to a General Motors Car 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER FRIGIDAIRE GMC TRUCK & COACH 
GM DIESEL UNITED MOTORS SERVICE AC SPARK PLUGS 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR, on the air every Monday evening, 


over the ARC Network, coaat to coaat 
ta rrent issues of r t Stic 
mited ties, the intere klet, ‘'F es to 
ent of Pub Relations, Roc 28 t 2, Michigan, 
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With plenty of shipboard fun through the 
picturesque waters of Quebec Province 


Low-cost, independent or all-expense 
Cruise Tours from 3 to 8 days give you all 


See cosmopolitan 
Montreal...quaint 
Quebec...old cos this and more the spectac- 
ular scenery of the Saguenay 


Capes Trinity and Eternity. 


tumes and customs 
in the habitant 
country Ste. Anne de Beaupré and Enjoy gay cruise life, too, 
for contrast, the Manoir Richelieu at smart with superb food and service, 
Murray Ray 


ind friendly Tadoussac and congenial companions 


See your Travel Agent, Railroad Ticket Agent, or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


ETROTI . ‘EW YORK . PHILADELPHIA 


. OU EBF< I ) . MONTREAI 
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MOUNTAIN . 
MAGIC aid 
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the breathtaking 


aK BLS 


your year | e Black Hills of South 

f FUN on horseback mbing, hiking 
ng, all your favorite sports... COLOR 

at fairs. rode rea estern celebrations IN. 
SPIRATION nm towering peaks 
the unspoiled 

] by the nature- 


»\\ ss: SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


A. 4. PANKOW, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR . PIERRE, S. D. 
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SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 


EVERY Child 
Is Superior 


Gretchen Wells 


stitute Teacher, Publie Sehool, 


Madison, Nebraska 


the last day of school and 
vas the custom we had a 
followed by a short pro- 
nd the presentation of year- 
lo all appearances the 
affair was a success 
should have gone home that 
with a light heart, but I could draw. Yet despite his talent 
I was haunted by the un- he wasn’t an “A” student 
w faces of those who had not I mentally reviewed the names 
ved awards Some of them of those who did not receive 
not “A” students. For others, awards, and I resolved to do some- 
attendance was physically thing different next term 
possible They would never get The next year, as I watched my 
the awards and they knew pupils, I found that each child did 
[hey were old enough to know the best in something. On clos- 
ing day I presented my surprise. 
Besides the usual awards there 


t 


hut too young not to care 
nest was the poorest speller in 
hool but he tried. He came were prizes for the one showing the 

broken home. His family 
t have a radio, nor did they 
cribe to a daily paper. His vo- 
ary was limited His spellin: 


proved greatly but he didn’t 


most improvement in spelling, for 
the girl who helped most with the 
younger children, for the neatest 
worker, for the best artist, for the 
best citizen, for the one most eager 
to learn, and for the best athlete 
That evening I went home with 
a light heart. Each child had fin- 
ished the year feeling superior be- 


ve an award 

There was Kenneth, who was 
rather frail and missed many days 

school How could he get al 
iward for perfect attendance? cause he knew that he had sur- 
others in some one 


Litthe Larry couldn’t remembet passed the 


his new words very well but he thing. He had an award to prove it 


Bird Study for June 
Mary R. Jubon 


‘ven though school will be hampton), and What Bird I 
kK closed for the summer in a That? by A. Pistorius (Follett 
few weeks, it’s not too late to be- Individual or class art work with 
rin a new phase of nature study 
You may not have a formally or- 
inized bird club but you can make 
list of birds that are regularly 
seen in the neighborhood Keep 
these in mind for hiking a summertime activity the 
Hikes can be taken to see the’ child can carry on by himseli 
birds vou have listed, or to count Finally, you may wish to gather 
the number seen in a defined area’ information about local and state 
or time—on a one-mile hike, neat Audubon societies. Such groups 
water, in a half hour. Keeping the often sponsor screen tour appear- 
hikes short and interesting is much ances. Find out if motion pictures 
more enjoyable than making ex-_ and slides are shown in your local 


pencil, paints, or crayons can be 
related to the bird theme 

Old magazines 1 be saved for 
cutting and pastin posters 


or in personal scrapo “his is 


haustive searches ity. Questions on local or area bird 

In the classroom, the children life may be referred to these or 
will want to share bits about birds ganizations 
ind nature that they have found If your school does not already 
and perhaps collected. Discussion have a bird club, the children may 
can be supplemented by reading be developing an active interest 
from various bird books. You may ind ask that such an organization 
have these or can find them at the be formed in the fall. During the 
summer, you can make plans and 
stimulate interest among parents 
and other adults 

Additional materials and advice 
Field Guide to the Birds by R. 1 may be obtained from the National 
Uy First Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Ave 
Brock- New York City 


public Ebrary: 
Birds of America by Audubon 
Macmillan Child’ Book of 
jirds by Henderson Maxton 
Peterson (Houghton 
Book of Birds by J]. Farrar 














called thes« ir “Kectpes tor Happ gift in another and honor him 
t we are using this recipe for hap- 


Televised Class Prophecy 










ness. 
Continued from page 53 SEVENTH cHiLp—The first recipe 18 8S 
“How to Get Along with Others.’ INTH CHILD—With the next recipe, 
nly June Shirley reached that goal Sometimes it takes a long time to work noring the God Who Created Us,” 
{his summer June will work on her out this recipe. Once in a while we earn more and more each day as 
Master’s Degree. Some day she hopes forget it. but we have learned we are world of science, nature, and beau- 
to be an art supervisor happier when we have it | re unfolded for us, — ‘ 
By his uniform you know that fIGHTH cHILD—This recipe is called ENTH cHiLD—This is the “Recipe 
Harley Nichols is a po man, and Honoring Each Other.” We found it Good Health.” We discovered that 
es a credit to his community. Harley here at school when we learned that ppiness is not ours unless our bodies 
ontinues to study in his spare time each has a gift. Some have the gift of 1 minds are clean and strong. We 
«cause he hopes to obtain a positior speaking, some the gift of drawing and irned to protect our minds and 
with the F.B.1I paint some the gift of music, som lies from things that would harm 
Emily Rose might be described as the gift of helpfulness. Each time w them 
the greatest benefactress of the clas 





her 
but 


goes into « 





Some call a demonst 





woman, she is much more thar 


that. She 
fresh milk is almost an unknown food 
She 





ommunities where 






Daubies shows hov 


except tor 





powdered milk wed im end 
and for a price that ar 
afford to pay 


demonstrated on tage I 


can i 





ess ways 





| 
family can 





tually 




























they were put together we found they 





























ide a magi arpet 

FOOND CHILD That magi carpet 

idine. Learning to read is the first 

fi of our treasures, for with it we may ge 
back into tl long ago. into the land 
™— 

~ make-belreve or into the wonde 
' —_ " 
lands of nature and science 75.6% Calcium 





THIRD HILI aA nu? 


















too in our treasure hest olly friend 
: 11.2% Thiamine 48.1% Riboflavin 


we can ju e. Put them thi 































we add. Put them this way 
subtract, or multiply, or divide. Put 
them this way and they are fractior 16.5% Energy 26.0% Protein 
See why they are treasures 
i Fourth and Fifth Childrer 
vriting materials { the shines 











FOURTH CHILD—These treasures are 


/ uur writing things 1 ge 1 
' r cardboard which tand before 


alled f U } f } ‘ When we 
) 










18.8% Vitamin A Value 





























f were very young we made marks like 
| these, but now the marks have shape 
so we can tell our thoughts or send 
’ messages. (Writes the 1 hell 
H FIFTH CHI We call it writing, but 
; really it is more Now we can put 
¢ down our thoughts for others to share 
or make records of things we want to 
remember. (Hl rite d or two 
sixTH cup (takes the large book ; 
1, my cue takes the lage bok NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


disce vered 
hirst 


have ‘ 


This last treasure we 
with the 
We 


11! NORTH CANAL STREET « CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS 


little by little, beginning 


hunt 





day of our treasure 
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ELEVENTH cHILD—“Obedience”’ is in 
our book too—not just blind obedience 
to authority but understanding obedi 
ence to those who are wiser, to the 
laws of nature, and to the things that 
make us love people and make them 
love us 

The next two children show cards 
and speak alternately, in unison.) 

TWELFTH CHILD—Kindness, 

THIRTEENTH CHILD— Thoughtfulness. 

UNISON—These are twin recipes 

TWELFTH CHILD Thoughtful people 
ire kind 

(Continued on page 66) 


Milk, cheese, ice cream and butter 
cost Americans /ess than one-fifth 


ovr. gwen palma a of their food dollar.’ 
The voce concluded by saying Returns from this investment 
This Station DLSS signing off in dairy foods are high, for they 
aie dnmpaceragdins provide a large supply of impor- 
: As soon as the “screen” was 1 tant nutrients. For instance, more 
ql moved from the stage, the princip than three-fourths of the calcium 
re which = eae a ae available per person per day in the 
sixth-grader © ia ilies United States comes from dairy 
{ Phe class president presented a gift foods. These same foods also pro- 
i et with ~ ee ~ thei vide nearly one-half of our ribo- 
; favorite song ge flavin and more than one-fourth 
ee ae of our protein.’ 
’ was developed in = sixth grade in DeLeon Calculations of the national food 
| ee en oe ow oe supply do not allow for either loss 
: or waste in the home. Since there 
j is no waste in dairy foods, they 
Treasure Hunt ——ss can be counted on to provide their 
Continued from page 93 19% Consumer food dollar spent for dairy foods full quota of nutrients. 
c , nin 1 audier 

prt aprctdh adh pomn J AN ECONOMICAL INVESTMENT IN GOCD HEALTH 

Two children take th ‘ that 
pell magic carpet from the chest Not only the quantity but the 
| ‘at f ae Percent of various nutrients in our national food supply a of the a in ~ 
Fk HI ; oods is important. No calcium 
When first we started on out provided by all dairy foods. is better utilized than that of milk. 
: we ee letters. When The riboflavin of ice cream has 


been shown to be almost 100 per 
cent available to the body.* The 
protein of milk, cheese, and ice 
cream is well utilized for growth 
and maintenance of body tissue. 
Butter and the butterfat in dairy 
foods supply about one-fifth of the 
vitamin A in cur national food 
supply.’ 

Milk and milk products are a 
good food buy, nutritionally and 
economically. 


The Marketing and Transportation Situation 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A 
March-April) 1952 

Data from Bureau of Hunan Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U.S.D.A., 1952 

Everson, G., Wheeler, k., Walker, H 
field, W. J. Availability of riboflavin of ice cream 
and almonds, judged by urinary excretion 
Nutr 


and Caul 


peas 
of the 
J 209 


vitamin by subjects. J 


Feb.) 1948 


women 


This seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have 
been found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association 






Since 1915 the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
a@ non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been devoted 
to nutrition research 
and education to extend 
the use of dairy products, 
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John Peppers Notes 
FOR CANADIAN READERS 








T 


M 


JUNIOR ART 


t af success with picture 


nthe ju 


Size 


nor 


says Const 


vrades may 


ance 


pria, supervisor of arts and 


Port 
Chey 


Coll 


0 | g-handk d 


»>cden 


the 


ssroom 


pictures must be large 


yvons 


I an 
basen 


space 


m a dist: 


onstrate 
the 


ts u 


yoOrne, 


need large-size 


brushes, | 


d a large 


ent walls, 


Ontario, 


pa- 
arge- 


work 


or basement floors, 


will 


Emphasize the 
of filling the space 


l se 


suce 


ince 
the 
pi ture 


NUTRITION 


lo 
inder Miss Ruth Moyle has 


onto 


a tood 


pils 


foods 


used by 


Survey al 


aut 


used in 


their pat 


Point 


to 
your 
ested 


Nutrition Commit- 


nong 


Previous studies 


tena 
1 
cariy 


‘nts 


and citrus truits were quite 


\ 


wi 


id 


potatoes 
were plentiful 
Me it 


rem 


val 


eaten 


nt 


yt 


K 


int 


refle 
ol 
ate 


rece 


evel 


IMIssil 


the 


The 


rously 


inprove 
cts the 


nt ars 


ec 


ve 


i when ve 
Whole- 
i from b 
most expt 


used 


ment 
luca- 


Half 


no vegetables ex- 


yeta- 
grain 
reak- 


nsive 


by 95 


nt of the pupils Sweets were 
ed by 


ol 


nt on 


over hi 
tte 
SV 


on | 


pointed 


ilf of the 
out 
veets woul 


vealthful f 


froup 


that 
d be 


oods 


recommended education pro- 


es to stress better eating 


niormation re¢ 


rve 


rt) 


n 


v, write 


Bay Stu 


Miss Mar 


eet loror 


arding a 


garet 
ito 


sESTIONS 


deas to keep your 


durin 


June 


high level of interest 


rn spellers contain lists of 


entary words in addition to 


lar 
sts for constructive work. 
vrade readers there may 


d 


weekly assignments. Use 


stories 


Have some 


oral 


vith all pupils participat- 


1 
tr 


nent 


y 


t 


our pt 


irom ¢ 


comme 


will 


WOTRK 


ipils 
| il 


nt on the 


days of silent-reading 


enjoy 
Let 
story, 


» detailed analysis 


mportance of accuracy 


rt problems 


G 


ive a 


rt test, and record prog- 
raph on the bla kboard 


( 


lismantle 
ns and displays until the 
because it unsettles the 


teat 


Instead, 


sustain 


youl 


display 
interest. 


classroom 


fresh 


Write to Miss Elsa Jenkins, 
Women’s Manager of the Canadi- 
an National Exhibition, Exhibition 
Park, Toronto, Ontario, for 
mation about entries in the school 
An attractive fre« 
booklet describes school, class, and 
individual competitions. June is an 
ideal time for your pupils to work 
on entries 


infor- 


competitions, 


some 


GARDENING 

4 he general secretary of the 
Manitoba Teachers’ Society, 

Mr. T. A. McMaster, believes that 
teachers should not only cultivate 
and cull the flowers in the gardens 
but also exter- 
He believes that 
same responsibil- 
thei 


giving 


children’s lives, 
the “ds 
teachers face the 
in to 


advocates 


ot 
minate we 
con 
ity 
He 


teaching 


respect protession 
organized 
greater 


groups a oppor- 


tunity to select, train, and certify 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


[' yo 


ers’ 
Dr 


teach- 
selection committee, 
Hi 

Neu found- 
will be a 
acquisition. It de- 
scribes Newfoundland’s unique de- 


find yourself on a 
library 
Fred W. Rowe’s book The 
ry of Educati 
and 
worth-while 


7) aah, 


Ryerson Press 


nominational educational system 


its origin and how it functions 


SUMMER READING 


LURING 
pe 


tear 


July and August, many 
will be reading in 
with their 
Your reading 
better if you 
fairly 
standard 


1eTs 
connection summer 
efficiency 


books 


except for 


courses 
will be 
written 


select 
recently 
some works because of 
changing educational and scientific 
thought and practic 

Then, make a brief outline, 
swering these questions: Why am 
I reading this material? What have 
I already learned about it? What 
should the book add to my knowl- 
edge? Go through the book—read- 
ing chapter titles, opening chapter 
summaries 


an- 


paragraphs, and any 
In your notes, summarize the 
swers the book has provided 


an- 





Canadian Teachers—As you can 
plainly see, this column is all 
yours, although many teachers 
in the States will read it too. 
Would you like to be a contrib- 
utor to, as well as a reader of, 
Mr. Pepper's Notes? Send in- 

ing short items to Cana- 

Notes, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. U.S.A. and we 
will forward them to him. Pay- 
ment will be made for all con- 
tributions used. Unused items 
will not be returned. 





















































Squeaky 
Continued from page 59) 


Noel’s lip curled. “That mutt! You 
know he'll never bark. He'll probably 
curl up in the shrubbery and go to 
Your folks will never 
there’s trouble.” 

“It’s a chance worth taking,” Paul 
saig calmly. What Noel said didn't 


bother him any more. 


sleep 


“We're nearly up to the footbridge,’ 
he went on I think we can stop 
there.” 


‘How 


Jack wanted to know, his 


voice high with fear The bridg« 
isn’t low enough so we can grab hold 
of it from the boat 

I know, Paul said You fellows 
take off your belts 

What good will that do Noel de 


manded, but he began unbuckling | 
belt. 

Paul didn’t 
fastened the 


answer. He carefully 


three belts together, ir 
serting the hole of one into the buck 
le of another 

rhe current swirled the boat around 
1 bend, and there, ten yards ahead 
was the little suspension f otbr dg 

We can't 
when we re way 
dhe No 

Paul carefully 
held the string 
j 


waited 


grad om 
ut here in the mid- 
| complained 

stood up u 





of belts by on 


Pants faw down Sandy wanted 
Know, 

Paul grinned at his little brother 
Nope. It’s lucky I had a big dinner 


boat had 
of the bridg 
ot the 


} 
When the 


passed under the shadow 


Paul quickly tossed 


bew of the 


me end 
string around a pole wh h held up the 
hand railing The leatl 
rcled the pole and flicked back in |} 











face. Before it could swing away agait 
Paul grabbed and trium itly held 
onto both ends. H waced his feet 
waist the ster eat as hard as }t 
could to keep the boat from floatin 
out from under and leaving him dat 
gling rhe other boys itching 
paddled with their hands, against the 


current, to Dring the boat to a stand 
sti 


We've 


gasped, his face red from strain And 


stopp — 


now I'll just have to hold on and wait 





intil some ymes alon 


later the boys heard 





the excited bark of Squeaky, rounding 


the curve of the bank beside thet 
Behind him, Paul's father, Mr. Fost 
came at a run, a heavy roll of rope 

his hand 


Hold on,” he shouted, wh« ( 

the Dovs ri have you in a minute 
He ran onto the footbridge until he 
vas over the boys’ heads. He dropped 
the rope down to Paul, who gratefully 
grabbed it. 

was wrong the 
Squeaky barking up to 
the house,” Mr. Foster said. “He never 


bers that funny ttle bark of his 


I knew somethin 


minute Cann 
inlim 
inless somethin s really wrong I 
thought a rope 
grabbed or ec.” 
Mr. Foster went back to the bank 
igain, paying out the rope as he went, 
Then he started pulling, and in only a 
moment, the boat was grounded again, 
ts brief adventure over 
Mr. Foster hugged little Sandy t 
him, and smiled weakly as Sandy 
cried, “Nice boat ride. Me go ag 
Noel had been dc ng 
as he sat helplessly in the old boat 
“It’s all my fault, Mr. Foster,” he 
he stepped ashore. “I 
Paul interrupted him. “It was partly 
my fault too, Dad. You see I knew 
we shouldn't get into that boat, but I 
didn’t have enough gumption to say 
out and out NO! I didn’t want the 
fellows to think I was afraid. B 


‘i 


thinking 


some 





soberly, as 


but I’ve 


After this I'm going 


learned a lesson 





dle of the pond. 
nid 


to do what I know is right, no matter 
what anyone says.” 

We'll be there behind you, boy 
Noel promised, and Jack nodded 
Paul, looking at their faces, knew he 
was their new leader, and he humbly 
vowed to himself that he would be a 
wise one 

He bent down and put his arms 
around Squeaky’s neck. “And as for 
you, fella, Vil never laugh at your 


bark again. It’s the most useful bark 


| the world! 
And Squeaky happily licked his 
uster’s Cal 


Sailing the ‘ umy Two” 


Continued { page 3 
the park to read in the shade 
Mother says that you may take your 
und sail it in the pond I'll be 
there to watch you. Tie a string to 
end of the “Timmy Tw ’ you 
can have lots of fun.” 
Tim pulled the plug in the 
b, grabbed his boat and a long | 
tri and soon he and Mary re 
standing beside the pond in the park. 


It was a wide pond full of « 


! lhe water 


can War 
came into it tron i 
end, and splashed 

out under a little low footbridge 
at the other end. On the 
side ot the 


) pipe at om 


opposite 


bridge the water made a 
terfall nd whisked quickly away 

1 larger stream 
Mary watched Tim place his bright 
| n the pond and then, hold 
the string, walk along the edge 
rging th Timmy Iwo te yor ul 
id dow it the water's eda Its 

ity said Mary 

I think its the nices th 

rid Sal d Tim 
\fter a while Mary sat nder a 
ree ind opened her book and Tin 
ed his littl craft farther along 
he ed toward the pipe where the 
er entered the pond. The water 
ved swifter there and the “Timmy 
Iw ) bed and dipped and tugged 
it the string She wants me to let 
ul ght Tim She wants to sail 

herself 

And he did let go—for just a min- 
it But that was all the little boat 
needed to get away. Quickly it swung 
nto the middle of the pond, moving 


Then it 
beautifully out 


the path of the water 
started down, 
vard the bridge 
Mary! Mary sere 
iwa My 
Mary 


sailing 


amed Tin It 


going!’ 


boat's 
sprang to her feet and rushed 
edge She tried to 
stones at the “Timmy 
Two t drive it toward the 
nd Tim tried too, but the gay red 

ymitinued its way down the mid- 


the vater's 


shore 


cried sudden 
catch it as it goes 


| bridge!” Tim 
Maybe I can 


the bride and he began to 


toward it. But he'd only gone 
tthe way when he bumped spang 
to the arms of a policeman 


No, you don’t, Son. Not alone,’ 


uid the policeman, who had been 
vatching the chiidren You might 
‘ dfirst into the pond. I'll help 

So T ind the policeman ran to 
the bridge. Tim lay flat on his ston 


t 


h, the policeman grabbed his leg 
] 





i held him over the edge so he 
Id almost touch the water. When 

Timmy Two” began to skim 
der the bridge, Tim grabbed the 


yp of the mast and pulled it safely 
the bridge. 
Oh, thank you!” said Tim. “I'll 


never, never let go of the String again 
when I'm sailing her in the pond!” 


Good,” the policeman answéred 


craft, and you ought 


I will Tim said. And he did. 











Canadian Pacific Offers 
2 Mile-high Vacations 
| In Canada, land of vacations unlimited! 
| Travel easy by Canadian Pacific train... 








1200 miles of Grandeur 0.1, Canadian Pacific offers a 


magnificent round trip in the Canadian Rockies. Go the southern 
route; return the northern way. See it all! 

Budget your fare by going coach or tourist. Budget your stopover: 
all-expense tours (2-4-6 days) in the Canadian Rockies; meals, 
rooms at Banff Springs, Chateau Lake Louise—$45.50 to $117.50. 








Sky-high resorts BANFE LAKE LOUISE 






Splendid Banff Springs offers championship golf. Nearby is 
Chateau Lake Louise, facing famous lake and glacier! 


Pools - dancing - trail hikes and rides + guided 
climbs + mountain fishing « famous tours 


For information, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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Have YOU Received YOUR 


Free Kit of 
Travel . Literature ? 


To get it, just fill out the coupon at 
the bottom of this column, indicat- 
ing that you want to enter THE 
INSTRUCTOR's 1953 Travel Contest. 
It will aid you in choosing a trip, 
without in any way limiting you. 


LAST CALL! 


This is the last notice we can give, 
for the Contest closes June 10. Here 
is a wonderful opportunity for: 

(1) TEACHERS actively engaged in 
their profession or subject to 
call as substitutes; 

(2) ALL PERSONS identified with 
schools (including colleges) in 
administrative or supervisory 
positions, or as librarians 


To Win Cash Prizes 


in this new and different 
Travel Contest! 


All you need do, to try t ne of the Cash 
Prizes stead below totaling $! 


send us by June [0 953. a brief 


00 to 


of not more than 590 words on th subject 


“Where 7 Want to Go on 
Wy Wert “rip. and Why" 


With more prizes offered, begin 
ning with a te t $! this announcement 
should make : ' > ac | Even one of 
the smaller pr p you to finance 
@ week-end tr or ¢ vide some special 


vacation treat 


Here Are the Prizes: 


First Prize $ 150 
Second Prize 100 
Third Prize 50 
Forty $10 Prizes 400 
Sixty $5 Prizes 300 

$1000 


These Are the Rules: 


1. Use business-size paper (8 
and write on only one side 

2. Type your letter, double-spaced 
in ink clearly and without crowding 

3. Maximum length—500 words 

4. Be sure to give the reasons for your 
choice of trip, and tell how you would 
preter to travel by bus, plane, tr 
ship, private automobile : mbina 
tion of these 

5. THE INSTRUCTOR w be 


etters submit, and 


me the owner 
of any letter 
will have pub at fn *] 

Enclose with yc ter s containing 
your name (tit rs., so State) and other 
data called tor in the coupon below 
The Contest closes JUNE 10, 1953. 
Your envelope must bear a postmark not 
later than that date 

Winners will be notified after judging 
is completed » of the judges 
is fina 


The Circus Stars’ Mistake . oe eee = 
ag - é ‘ ttie svn pat ty Wilh, ane 


( l ha yy) , 
rs ming ¢ 


children’s feelings, 
portant feelings are 
child ultimately 


is someone who 


Tony, we really missed 


you help me get up 


» establish- 


I will 
part ot the child 


f and comes 


Just amin 
iwht back 
Here's vour s ! lesire by the adult to un 
your two . Frequently a 
ire in that big sire is to under- 
’ f At her real fune- 
I vet your . ‘ ‘ nake him reflect 
! ter thus 


RI hand on Tony’ t } necd tor feeling im- 

Tony we found out that ‘ — 

e circus can't get along without vou 
The rest of us hi time only to think 
of ourselves anc ur own acts, We 


such 
to be 


t 


scenes to keep 
You re just 
is any of the performers. 
fter all? 

ves 


need you b 


tl s running smoothly 


od loud = cheer 


Hurrah for Tony! 
Comments 


pe riormers would 
ild eet a with 


The Modern Substitute for 
the Hickory Stick 
( nued fror 6 
tted and what is not, and 
the distinction consistently, 
nearest approach to natural 
ind is an effective way 
children’s behavior 
1iding principle in deter- 
rens behavior is that i 
h designed to make 
»d th right thing s 
to some deterrent 
thing. Consequently 
ion, an indication that 
s the child, will go 
1 helping the child con- 
iceeptable ways than 
the newative, fear-arousineg 
In fact, a genuine liking for 
probably the prime requ 
working effectively with them 
techniques and methods of ap- 
¢ children may help, but they 
ounteract the influence of 
luine interest in 
children whom you 
expressing 


EEE ESSE SSS SRR 


: TRAVEL EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


1 am planning to enter your 1953 Contest 


Name 


Scho 


My Street or RD Address 
Post Office & Zone 


State 


Peet ee eee eee eee 


| 64 rut 


Please send me the Kit of Travel Literature referred to in your offer 


o 
- 


this ability: 
will prove to 
resistance to 


‘ ibility to 


child who wants to 


s hand every time the 
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group goes trom room to room or out- 

doors for a walk? Study to find out 

why the child needs so much reassur 

ance and evidence of affection, and 

then strive to meet that need in many 
other ways throughout the day. 

Do you have a child who is resentful 

bumps or imaginary slights 

s the child carry a chip on his 

He was not born that way 

ng has happened to make hin 

distrustful of, and resentful toward 

Study him to find out why he 

feels this wav and you will be well or 

the read to correcting 

Do you have a child who likes to hurt 


younger children “accidentally on put 


the difficulty 


pose”? You have a child who has beer 

seriously hurt either physically or psy 

chologically by someone in the past 

Perhaps now is the me and you ar 

the person to cony e him that not all 

people ar e« the one who hurt him 

but that have a kindly 
feel 

surest approact to understand 

these hildren ts to cor 

they te ind let 

Say to the 

jumping up, 

» Stay ul 

1 Stay a lit 


did be 


ild who mus 
that it Is im 
n line and 
«Ss not in 


nebody else 


child who | o hold teach 


ers hand can be he inderstand 


his or her dependen weeds by saying 
to him, “You like teach 
I, ‘ ou he ! acher's 


ind, = ¢ sim ou like me. To 


h 
th resentiul uid, Sé Ml st people 


ecl ang vhen someone bumps them 
: wonder if Johnny 
lid bump you On purpose, or if 
have been an accident and 

yh Wry 
It w take ns of such 
cxpressions of mders ling on the 
teacher's pat child fully 
the 1 “ ‘ prehension of 


lings. At first 


blank look while 


vy draw only 
child is try 
o understand what it “means,” but 
nderstand 
teacher's 
more and 

re important 
kept carefully 
wecause the 


i) 


ere potato 
salmon salad. 
ins, baked ham, 
dessert there were 
rhe cake water- 
Everyone ate, 


SKIPpy in his 
Sk ppy wants 


cant eat this food,” said Aunt 
Mar celle He needs his bottle 

Ill get it,” said Penny You go 
thead and eat your watermelon 

She found the bottle in Aunt 
Marcelle’s basket. and gave it to 
SsIPpy 

(ra, da said Skippy 

You're welcome said Penny 
Whe 
the men went back to the green grass 


Ce 


happily 


n they were through eating, 
! 
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; ; » %s © ic first 1 roac as ult 
Picnic Penny’s Surprise Mrmr eo — \ 
over ne thousand nules of ra ates S . 
hice Rint lade <7 " 
(Continued from page 64 hiefly on Oahu and Hawaii, car- | 2 —_ J Cr the ticket tor- 
gn | 
1 1 ps to the ties for manufactur | ‘ = VU. 
Grandma and Grand; “W k f olulu wi 
the bench ; ee a pping. The city of Honolulu | [ yOuR —— Ss 
’ so has xdern bus system i co I | 
I'm so tired said Aunt Eugenia. c mship } . nnect the \ to o REAL nes a TION 
‘ ho steamship lines conn _ e 
I think I 1s t awhile ds with the United States and VIA RAL 
Me, too,” si hed Mother. ther world port The air-line sct NEW YORK CENT 
Let's play bal aid Ton t.rapid trav etween 
I rst. lets have i ip parad j ree omfortable strat 
said Penny iil the leader. ( r , sk to distant w 3 
. j ry | 
1 She picked up t paper c +} nds | Ls many nat | 
‘ scraps and carried it to the garbage ; aw dena 1 
, i i ft I ie { oT : ' 
u Bonni Mar Jo und | Uaited States: for much S shots 
followed Then they marched a nd on , , 
T red nS 
he table agam and kt ips 
They took chicken bones and melon Communication 
nds Ihev took ) D 
‘ per napkins, paper plates, and paper Th ds are linked wit! ¢ 
Rt ups. Soon the scraps were all cleared United St by underseas cab 
m the table fr th nd of Hawaii to th 
Oh, thank you ed th sunt t ft d Radio , 
nd Mother The rest won't hard t means of com . 
at oll l one Secrv on the nds 
Well,” said Grandp I would d during 1 ye 
ke to mak 1 speect He ap 
’ ras . e . . . 
m the bench and ert Craters and Park The kids call it “COOL!” So will you . . . relaxing in an air-cooled coach 
t r tior » v . ° 
I 1 ke t Lo poe: Se National + ana ars while New York Central drives. Plenty of room for youngsters to roam and 
Ike nake 1 pe ib t es t t! slands of wa and " - ‘i 4 . - 4 “ ¢ . 
; clever family. We | Bonn Ma me Biclesiele. which avoid “back-seat fidgets.” And, with Central’s money-saving Family Fares, 
: n dan Marge in make 4] t inactive crater in tl you'll arrive with more to spend at the other end! Ask about them. 
ru belts l ! | ind Joel ne 1 ik rea, which is the ul 
in whistle est active crater. Hawaii Nat oe - 
# Ol thought Pe I wish I Park ederal preserve created by - 
ild do somet mportant Conger 109. One part covers 
And 1 6 said Grand “ ) re es n the southern end 
i have a girl wl knows exactly what H nd the other half is as 
4 cle n | She chased the square miles on the south 
: paper pla sheer hey W vay M 
1 She e Skippy | tt id 
4 then his bott She led the Feasts and Festivals 
ice ! ‘ | k w 
i have ¢ " p "eae The il ve cance is the hula, a sa 
| , rit t rls large and small By 
vervone ippee hey had ta 
the wsition oO ‘ ce 
| ley for B ; Mar , | i | : n tn yra 
vil i s ¢ ome ot a 
j | P nny < 1} lv belie } I nds, even n not a 
: wit! the language can in 
Re rceiaia, neem, Ther det 1 the story being told . Among 
as ane P id , th orit nhuias are Lovely Hula 
, Lit ' Hand Little Grass Shack,” “Little f 
vil runnit . : ~ 
{ down her . Oh. thank vor r® = Gal ind the funny “Coconut : 4 7 . , 
_ act i i , And look what's waiting for you . . . a drive-ur-self car, reserved by your 
i The | | Hawa an feast is called s 4 
For a true luau, it is required New York Central ticket agent. Like having the family chariot along, with 
all . ‘ tt | roasted in an under Re eee .F , a = 9 " = anaet 
Hawaii, the 49th State? id ho Re M vap: Keeadrnescs out the penalty of long, grueling hours at the wheel. It’s the ideal vacation 
Continued { P 0) we The dessert. often made of combination . .. get there by train, get around by car. 
" t ind coconut milk 
ce n pa ‘ \ vil r Ww k overnigl Us 
ind le mm forme th the ' rs and 
the flow ‘ valty Men the the t id Im the 
ke to wear fron rchid inst Hawa ed 
rea htlv } Po , f 
d pe } the hished } food , ide by 
tl ip} she " | i root intil tender 
P not x low 1 \ft g ished to a pulp, th 
milar eff For a fluffy the - mixt placed in sacks, and fer 
iti0n Is a ta t ernight. When ready to eat 
lavender sticky mass which 
Transportation t 
‘ sistency to be eaten 
In re I tt two, or three fingers 
en exten t M s*Lei Day, and evervon 
tem The lov ds re now ¢ y ri t r tl colorful necklaces 
raveled t ( ha th 1 \ is festival time is New 
hundred mil tf paved roads. Since Continued on f 68) 
Last one in’s a... but wait a bit. Maybe you'd rather scale the Northeast’s 
, 








see exciting New York and historic Boston . . . visit Canada, 


tallest peaks... 


the Great Lakes, or the Wonderlands of the West. Just name your vacation. 
Your tickets to it read “New York Central!” 


I | 
| FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 1953 TRAVEL N l 
GUIDE and facts about money-saving ome. = ! 
| ap and family round-trip fares . 

1 send spon to New York Central, Address pa " = 

! Room 1336- 86, 466 Lexington Avenue, 





New York 17, N.Y. 





New York Cent 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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Manitoba offers new va- 
cations ombining 
the color of Canada’s 
north, the comfort of sun-bright 
beaches! It's a province rich in 
history, in storied days of stone 
fort and stagecoach. Fine shop- 
ping opportunities, too—and excel- 
lent accommodation ! 


Hl 


Send today for your 
free 40-page vacation 
guide—color. packed 
preview to a Mani- 
toba vacation ! 

12-S3 
peseessses s+ = 
: Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
445 Legislative Building 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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INSIOE THE RIM OF AOVENTURE ! 








America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


; RADY CUT pr 
ere f ’ hobbyists 


HIGHEST QUALIT 





PROMPT SHIPMENT 


3. C. LARSON COMPANY 





820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept.si15, Chicago 24, ti. 
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Treasure Hunt 


Continued from page 61) 


THIRTEENTH cHILp—Kind people 
are thoughtful 

UNISON—We both put others before 
ourselves. 

FOURTEENTH CHILD—QOur book has 
one more recipe—“The Love of 
Truth Truth makes us free from 
queer ideas and superstitions. Truth 
makes us trustworthy at home, at 
school, at work, or at play. 

FIFTEENTH cHiItp—These are the 
treasures we have found. You may 
still say we have been going to school 

but we know we have been on a 
treasure hunt and that these are treas- 
ures we can keep all our lives. 


Charlie Learns a Lesson 


Continued from page 35 


He started to cry, and the tears 
splashed on his shirt. They mingled 
with the rain, and Charlie was soon 
dripping wet. Just then he heard a 
scratching noise by his feet. He looked 
lown and there stood a big gray 
squirrel. He was leaning against a 
tree trunk “What's the matter, 
boy he asked Why are you cry- 
ing? 

I'm lost,” wailed Charlie. “I'm 
all wet and I'm cold and I can’t find 
my way home!” 

‘Would you like to come home 
with me?” asked the squirrel. He 
started through the trees and Charlie 
hurried after him, still holding the 
pretty flowers in his hand 

Presently they came to a clearing 
in the woods. Charlie was surprised 
to see all the squirrels living in a 
squirrel village This is where I 
live said the gray squirrel 

Iwo squirrels, a big one and a little 
one, came scurrying over to them 
“Papa Squirrel, where have you 
been?” asked Mama Squirrel 

| was on my way home, and look 
what I found He pointed proudly 
ut Charlie. Charlie tried to smile at 
Mama Squirrel | saw a boy once 
when I was a little squirrel, and he 
looked just like this 

How in we keep it’ We don't 
know what boys eat How could we 
feed it?” said Mama Squirrel 

Papa Squirrel laughed out loyd 
Don't worry about that, Mama,” he 
said. “I know what boys eat.” 

You do squealed Mama Squir 
rel with delight. 

“Why certainly; they eat grass!” 

Charlie, who had been listening t 
all this very closely, spoke up quick 
ly. “Oh, no, Papa Squirrel Boys 
don’t eat grass! We eat—” 

“Don’t tell me what boys eat,” in 
terrupted Papa Squirrel “I really 
know. When I was a little squirrel, 
I saw a boy walking in the woods. He 
was chewing a blade of grass and 
that’s how I know that boys eat grass 

But, Papa Squirrel,’ said Charlic 
sometimes boys put grass in thei 
mouths They just play with it They 
chew it, but they don't eat it!” 

“Boy,” said Papa Squirrel I know 
I’m right, because I saw it, and you 
are wrong!” 

Charlie looked into his bright 
beady eves and realized that it would 
! no good to keep arguing He 

oked at little Willie Squirrel who 
was jumping up and down 

Can | have him, Mama? Can I 
Can I?” he squeaked 

Mama Squ rrel smiled down at her 
baby “All right, Willie you cal 
have him. But remember, it will be 
your job to care for him and feed 
him 

Oh. ves, Mama. I'll take good 

f him!” Willie Squirrel hurried 
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Charlie's side Come with 
I'll vet you something to eat.” 
irlie followed Willie Squirrel 
to a wide old tree. “Sit down,’ 


Willie. 


rlie sat down and watched 
Willie was pulling up hand- 
long, green grass. He squeezed 
ball and then climbed up on 
s knee. “Open your mouth 
1 eagerly. 
stared at Willie in surprise 
he asked 
feed you, silly.” an- 
You re my pe t. and 
»b to take care of you 
I don’t want to eat grass, 
hark 
wd boy, or Papa and Mama 
t me keep you, said Willie 
I don’t want to be a pet I 
home! And I don’t want 
said Charlie, pushing little 


said boys eat grass, and P: apa 
Now don’t be naughty!’ 

jumped to his feet and 

run ‘I'm going home!” 

1. He ran faster and faster 

om Willie Squirrel and Mama 

and Papa Squirrel and the 

ttle squirrel village. He ran 

the woods, still clutching the 
flowers for his mommy 

ran through the raindrops and 


shed through the puddles, and 


ly he heard a familiar voice. 

there Charlie Looks as 

got wet.” It was Red 

flew out of the forest and 
harlie’s shoulder. 

said Charlie, “I'm so 

you!” And as Red Robin 

way home, Charlie told 

le story of how he got 

is escape from the squir- 


quite an adventure,” 


pretty flowers I 
my, said Charlic 
red, vellow, and blue 


very nice,” said Red 
Mommy will be so 
me, Charlie, what kind 
are they? 
smiled sheepishly 
know, Red 
I thought you knew every 
aid Red Robin with a smile 
nobody knows everything 


irlie wisely 


~~ . 
In South America 
( ntinued from page 46 
d until 12:30 and returned 
As in Mexico, ev- 
in Rio closes for.two hours at 
id even during working hours 
the feeling that perhaps to 


taye 


vo o clock 


would be a better dav for a 
transaction! 
surely pace seemed delightful 
ut it is frustrating to North 
ns living in Rio—when they 
wait a week or two for a 
w deal with native residents 
k nothing of being an hour 
n appointment 
s said to be no middle class 
ne is either very rich or very 
ibor is cheap, and a family 
maid or a nurse for two 
week. The very poor, living 
ntainsides, have the most 
ew in the world and would 
their location, even though 
ften are washed away by 
Every day they have to 
ng water up from sea level 
1 Montevideo much cooler 
ce we had continued 
June is a winter month in 
erica. By this time we had 


become accustomed to a late lunch 
hour, “tea complete” at 5:00 p.m., and 
dinner not earlier than ah We were 
now used to seeing children in colored 
uniforms representing various schools 

few of them public schools. Every- 
where the people were friendly, inter- 
ested in the United States, and eager 
to show their country to the visitor 
South American hospitality and pride 
are admirable. 

Flowers, gambling casinos open 
during the summer months), and 
beaches have combined to make Mon- 
tevideo one of the play spots of the 
continent, yet it 18s a great city too. 

Rio had seemed to us rather French 
in fashion and tastes, Montevideo re- 
minded us of Brussels, and in Buenos 
Aires the German influence was no- 
ticeable. In Buenos Aires, politics had 
not affected restaurants adversely. One 
eould still have seven-course dinners 
and three-inch steaks for two dollars. 

The blue-and-white Argentine flag 
waves at Palermo and San Isidro race 
tracks on Saturdays, Sundays, and hol- 
idays. While lunching at Palermo’s 
Jockey Club, we heard jokes about po- 
litical and economic conditions. Yet 
lowered voices and furtive glances at 
an approaching waiter made us feel 
that this was a land of intrigue. 

We were interested in a model 
school surrounded by a white concrete 
fence, with an entrance gate marked, 
Eva Peron Founparion. It includec 
small, completely equipped shops, a 
drugstore, a filling station, and even a 
jail. This miniature village was sup 
posedly built to show needy children 
how to adjust to the problems of a 
complex world. We saw no children. 
No visitors were allowed inside 

Campaign signs from the then re- 
cent election, in which only Peronistas 
were allowed to count the votes, hung 
from every fence, bridge, and overpass 
On every side were full-faced, life- 
sized pictures of the Perons 

We had a clear day for the flight in 
to Santiago, although the city itself 
suffers much from fog. The Christ of 
the Andes seemed but a shadow 
amidst all the snow, and a ski resort 
viewed from our cabin window ap 
peared inaccessible. When we found a 
coffee shop in Santiago’s Hotel Carrera 

the first since we had left home 
we began to realize that the western 
side of South America is more like the 
United States than the eastern side 
The tempo of life is much quicker 

We hung over a balcony and 
watched Chilean ladies going to a 
benefit tea given by the President's 
wife. They were much like women on 
her way to a fashionable tea in 
the United States. We sampled such 
delicacies as pickled quails, congrio, 
and corvina—and again boarded 
plane, this time for Lima 

Peru lacks the anxious desire for 
American dollars noticeable in other 
countries. The narrow streets of Lima 
displayed more electrical appliances, 
automobiles, and other luxuries than 
Although a 
little depressed by the damp, cloudy 
atmosphere, we were amused by the 
native claim that “it never rains.” A 
Canadian couple assured us that after 
six years they considered Lima the 
best place in the world to live in 

Panama, famous for its locks, boast- 
ed a brand-new, modern Hotel El Pan- 
ama, contrasting with the conglomera 
tion of French and Indian stores in the 
towns of Colén, Cristobal, and Pana- 
ma City. The Colén Free Zone is be- 
g¢ greatly aided by increasing trade 
We returned home with a better un- 


we had seen elsewhere 


n 


derstanding of our South American 
neighbors, their way of life, and the 
phy sical aspects of their various coun- 
tries. We returned, too, with a dream 
common among schoolteachers .. . to 


save enough to go bac k! 





‘ ; la pines. Small boys are stret« hed out : / 
Jeanie of the Big Top ST ae aula ol te BUY THE SEE 
(Continued from page 39) 


Vos : 
—— eee © ranges - ; BUY THE SEE 
Je nie was used to audice: s but this cane _ asleep under ‘ 
was different At first she felt timid hese. are the people of Athens a 
but soon the sound of familiar words Greece—inseparable from their lan 
pe geo from which direction we 
Acropolis dominates 
ect of the city. It was firs 
‘ ' , and t a citadel for defense 
At first th yrds mople , : we tend to | cages ge 8 
gradually oaths child: mis I rapped 1 ih beauty and inte 
elled ther own unt ples. 
nly Jeanie at eet Dns _ Ours to the Acsoget takes 
were left standin s Dan’s turn hro oid Athens, along nar 
spell eets partially paved with anc 
“Believe! ‘ 1¢ spelling master. ee We climb broken marble stairs 
Believe . - Be where generations of Athenian g ris 
yee. b ae  wieiee hz carried water up trom Un 
' 7 : ; springs Then we emerge onto a wide, 
a ne 4 the i- , ” , af nacadamized road that takes us up to 
" > the Pri lea 
“( eee wes sai ts ill + ’ropylea frame s the Parthenon 
ind surely remains the most impressive 
am ae ne 2 . , , ' tl which aly man nade 
Hardir : — ructure has ever been provided. One 
a ; ‘ et the Parthenon many 
speechiess in looking up 
ihcent work, built in one 
recognized as a miastel 
piece since the day of its completior 
her aaa 7 been she From between the columns of 
sked timidly. s : Parthenon we look across to 
, . : Erechtheum—a Temple of Athen 
‘eas with its olive tree and its unique P¢ 
Chamber of Commerce camp of the Maidens (Caryatids). The olive 


f 


N . tree reminds us of the old legend of 


mountains ou have won 
aeegaie ag the founding of Athens. Poseidon di 
your mother or father will call at 
: sired the city to bear his name, and 
iffice tomorrow, we will make ar 
rements 
] unie should have been happy, but 
tears came to her eves at the thought 
my h couldn't o because 
the reus wou no ) 1a few 
lavs, and she'd have to vith it 
She knew 
Jeanie 


the circus grounds . good 


ight to Miss Rider nd other 
hildren. and ther 1 re the double 


ared with her parents 


» on 


Daddy were still under 
r perform 
She didn't 

‘pps . 

ump? ist ink « " 

ly she undress . ae Outside the Roval Palace in Athens RioGrande s E E WA Ye 

away as she had been & t an 


: | She | an Evzone Guard in winter uniform. 
ppet into De ¢ i “ 


4s 
f it 


thinking of the fun : 
. : rushed vena wanted it named for her. So 
the tent ‘ eres gift. Poseidon offered 
! Jeanie! = How fis hena, the olive tree. The peo 
wonderful that ; ‘ ple chose the olive, and named the city 
Miss Rider te , ‘ atte he goddess. Since that day an 
ry proud of my oliv ‘ s grown at the entrance of 
ater” Jeanie faltered “tthe Brechthewm 0 MAIN LINE THRU THE ROCKIES 
1 i npic ’ cto NIKE 
m ~ ’ ny i a a, | capt s ) attention as Wwe walk 
t vi It stands to the right 
opylea, overlocking the plair 
ee ener CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR PROSPECTOR 
and a Sg Sys os y — Via Burlington - Rio Grande - Western Pacific) 
erself rs ample of this type of Greek Chicago - Denver - Salt Lake City- San Francisco 
ghing _ With thru New York - San Francisco Pullman 


Overnight, every night Denver - Salt Loke City 


nbing, _ From the wall we look down upon COLORADO EAGLE 
to | the Odeon of Herodes and the Theater | ROYAL GORGE r 
wart Diony Herod ~ a Daily Denver -Colo Springs - Pueblo - Wichita - 
D | 10onyvsus erodes cus vho 


Daily Denver - Colorado Springs - Pueblo - Kansas City - St. Louis 
ved during the Roman period) was 


a Salt Lake City - Ogden 
Athens . m a - gender g FY4 epecthone Complete stopover privil 


m and spent much of his money ot oll points... Reil-eute plan wo 
t et principal stetions 


No Extre Fore on any 
Rie Grande Train 


= pans emples and theaters built. His 
ahi t the foot of the wall is a fine 
structure that still serves as 
intiquities and pla for concerts and plays during 
tv. The other is the summer months 


wramid with a th the exception of the Parth« 


alee e} 2 P t r y } r rt onvsus . . 

t black pines a t i great Theater of Diony *Copyright, “By the Beautiful rm "1914 . H. F. ENO, Passenger Troffic Mgr. 
We emerge m the plane, and the rhaps the most interesting piace n by Shopiro-Bernstein and Co., Rio Grande Bidg 

pure, clea of t eastern Meditet thens s the very home and shrine copyright he ra to wa 


1531 Stout, Denver 2, Colo 
W. of drama, the birthplace of comedy oo 


ave us such met 


abettu 


is no sound i ‘ wl eschy tu Sophocles, Euripide 
treets. Here and there, the wind stirs ristophanes. As we look down 
up powder fine us mongrel dog t 


noves from the enc chins I I 


rht sitting in the front row of stalls. Their 
umbrel- fir i 


and 
upot 
in imagine dignitaries 


Workers sle« 
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Your Travel Agent will tell you why. 
DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Mexico D.F 
New York 





Hawaii, the 49th State? 


( ’ nu d from page 69 


Day, complete with a pageant 


queen crowning, and 


References 


onal material may be ol 
mn Mr. Stewart Fern, Di 
Public Relations, Hawa 
ors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua Av: 
Honolulu, T.H. 
Barber Joseph Hawaii, Restless 
Rampar Bobbs 
Barretto, Larry; and Cooper, Bryant 
Hawatian Holiday (Dodd 
ranck, Harry A.: Roaming in Hawai 
Stokes 
O'Neill, Hester: The Picture Story o/ 
Hawau (McKay 
Porteus, Stanley David: Calabash: 
and King in Introduction to Ha 
va Pacific Books 
Pratt, Helen Gay: Haweiians, an I 
! People (Seribner 


The Secret in the 


from page 41) 


was the administrator of her es 
He had a client in the office, but 
gave them the keys Mr. Powell 
them that he would be out as 
On as poss ble 
When they ope ned the door, Linda 
ished in ahead, and began to pull up 
nds. As light flooded into the 
Linda and Lorna both gasped 
rniture and decorations were 
shioned, but very beautiful. 
I never dreamed it would 
gasped Linda. 
ve never had furniture as 
vidmitted Lorna. 
Aunt Hannah has redecorated sinc« 
I was here. This furniture has all been 
refinished 
They had looked all around down- 
stairs and were ready to go upstairs 
Mr. Powell arrived 
re, Mrs. Rogers, that you 
ir aunts hon ready to 
r last instructions were that 
be kept ready for you.” 
see why my aunt was 
us for me to come here to live 
I can’t understand why she wan 
to have her home 


nele Will did not 


was some difficulty years 
Aunt Hannah never 
However, I know sl 
of your work. I think 

ok that vou have 

know she appr 
ds at Christmas and 

fided Mr. Powell 

never wrote to ne ind I 
that she knew about my 


ind s sn said, “everv- 


ur aunts 
tr i! your 
d. The 
at het 


Not without cutting a hole in the 


unswered Mr. Powell. Before 
nished, Linda was on her way 
The others followed. 

Powell was right. The whole 


: wall was smoothly plastered and 
red. and the other four rooms 


ely furnished and ready for 


Mother, may I have this room? 


just a wall between the closet 
secret room said Linda 
Linda, you are always looking 
protested Lorna 
or one! We're moving in 
eplied her sister quickly 
s passed, life in Oak City 
ery interesting to the Rogers 
They found that they were 
epted in the church and com- 
flairs. Lorna was singing in 
ind found herself busier than 
Chicago. Linda 
ls verv easily too. The girls 
lub meetings and parties 
iccomplishing more 
work than she had done for 
ne 


never ceased to wonder about 


ret room. She tapped on all the 


vot once did she release a 
ng that made anything slide 
even borrowed an extension 
limbed up to look in the 
ouldn’t see through the 
could she raise either of 
The storm windows had 
on 
might as well forget 
ret mom, te ised Lorna. 
int have an opening cut in 


till the house is hers. Besides, 


robably isn’t anything in there 
day Linda found the name and 


f the man who had closed the 
She went to see him. He in- 
wm was empty whe n 

up. As far as he knew 


other entrance to the 


would seal up an empty 
ired Linda at the table 
orning There has to be 

f getting in there.” 
ly Linda jumped up from 
ind ran upstairs, She went 
loset of her room, and began 
vway from the 
The wall was 
closet be pan 
rnail file and 
f each panel 
d to be loose lf a panel 
t would leave an opening 
sh for a person to step 


st of the clothing out 
nto the closet. She 
d. She knew Lorna 
but she made up 
ve up There had to 

» that room 
heard someone coming 
Getting up trom the 
she struck her head on 
wall near the door It 
ow, but Linda soon for- 


Slowly but steadily, 


Linda?” « 
nstairs 

m cord. Mother, 
vund the door in- 

shouted Linda 
the closet looking at 
Linda took 
bed lamp 


nto the room. 


“Mom, what in the world? Come in 
here quick!’ gasped Linda. 

Mrs. Rogers and Lorna stepped 
through the opening. They gazed in 
wonder. All around the walls of the 
room were hung beautiful paintings. 
None of them were very large, but 
Mrs. Rogers could tell, even by the 
dim light, that the pictures were old 
and very valuable. 

Nell Rogers hurried down to tele- 
phone for Mr. Powell. He was as sur- 
prised as any of them when he stopped 
by later that day. 

“Your aunt must have been collect- 
ing for years and years. I know she 
often went to Omaha. Once in a 
while, the neighbors would tell about 
secing a strange car here. Since she 
lived alone nobody knew what she 
spent her money for. I see now why 
she had this house and the contents 
insured so well 

“She has left me a fortune,” said 
Mrs. Rogers in astonishment 

“Mom, will all those pictures be 
yours when the year is up?” asked 
Lorna that night 

Yes. Mr. Powell said that they 
would - 

What are you going to do with 
them?” 

‘I suppose it would be wise to sell 
some, but I want to keep part of 
them 

‘Mr. Powell says that secret door- 
way must have been built years ago 
We'll probably never know why it was 
built in the first place. Mom, why 
don't you have that doorway cut into 
the hall again? You could use‘ that 
room for your workroom,” said Lorna. 

“Why, you don’t want to stay in 
Oak City,” teased Linda. 

I do too protested Lorna “T think 
Aunt Hannah was very kind to leave 
Mom all these things. I also think she 
was very wise to fix it so we would 
have to come here to live.’ 

“Just think, Mom, Aunt Harfnah 
spent her last years planning for us,” 
said Linda I hope she knows how 
much we apprec iate it.” 

I believe she does,” answered her 
mother quietly 


This Is Quebec 


Continued from page 46 


At night we joined the throngs on 
the boardwalk in front of the Chateau. 
Here hundreds of Quebec folk restfully 
spend the end of the day, enjoying the 
beauty of the river below or chatting 
with friends 

Our third day in Canada began with 
a visit to the Lower Citvy—an impover- 
ished yet distinctive section 

In the afternoon, a delightful car- 
riage ride became one of the high 
lights of our trip The driver, ironi- 
cally, was a Mr. Feeney#of Irish ex- 
traction and Boston origin!) His run- 
ning account of local history and 
pomts of imiterest fase inated us as we 
drove out of the city through “La 
Citadelle on f the gates of Que- 
be« I 0 Plains of Abraham 

A her statu f General Wolfe 
stands at the exact spot where he fell 
September 3. ee n the famous 
battle with the French forces \ simi- 
lar statue of Montcalm—and another 
of Wolfe—stand in front of the Parlia- 
ment buildings in the city Near by 
are sunken rder 1 a Statue ot 
Joan ot Are il u etting 

Our next stop was t Franciscan 
Chapel. Nuns who care for this shrine 
maintain perpetual adoration before 
the altar. They are noted for their fine 
needlework — exquisitely worked table- 
cloths, scarfs, napkins, and so on 

Next morning saw us en route to 


Chicago 333 North Michigon Ave ust in time t e MM ) ; : 
ist in 1¢ to se Montreal along a irrow, winding 
Los Angeles SH West Sixth St t in ther yuestion¢ ht held ahead of her, road bordered by small farms and 
Son Antomo 518 W. Houston p x , , . , 72 

er t " g in the wall, thatched barns. 
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Captain Jim’s Inspiration 
(Continued from page 54 


BiLi—As for the patrol, let’s all do 
a better job ourselves, so people in 
the neighborhood will pay attention 
They'll see how carefully the 
boys and 


to us 
giris Streets at our 
That will help make 
more safety-conscious 

CAPTAIN J1ImM—Good idea! Maybe we 
could talk more to the little children 
about not running into the street from 
behind parked cars 

rom—When the mothers stop on the 
corner to talk with me, I am going to 
suggest that they make playgrounds 
out of their back yards. I read in a 
magazine how it could be done, and it 
keeps little children from playing in 


cross 


corners them 


the street 

CAPTAIN JIM~—Maybe Tom 
write an article for the children’s page 
of the newspaper He's good in compo 
We could have a picture with it 
Look both 
ways before crossing the street 

rom—! think it'd be 
print a few sensible rules for the mo- 


could 


sition 
to call attention to the rule 


a good idea to 


torists and pedestrians in our neighbor- 
hood. We could print them on my 
press 

yack—Say, how about asking our 
neighborhood Boy Scout Troop to help 
with this? They'd be glad to hand out 
Tom’s safe walking and safe driving 
rules. Their leader, Mr. Braddock, 
lives next door to me and I'll talk to 
him, 

jANE— The Girl Scouts will help too 
I think. I read where they went around 
in one city and helped mothers of 
smail children fix up their back-yard 
play yards that Tom Spoke about 

sue—Yes, let’s get them to join 
forces with us. My mother is secretary 
of the P.T.A. Those parents will help 
I know 

CAPTAIN ji1M—And I'll tell Mr 
Principal) and our Patrol Supervisor 
of our plans; then I'll go down to the 
Auto Club which gives the school these 
belts and badges and tell them what 
I'm sure they'll help 
us with ideas too Turns to Mary 
Got that all down, Mary? 

MARY—I've got enough to 
us anyway 

CAPTAIN JImM--All right, gang, let's 
go. And all meet back here tomorrow 
after school. Bring any others who 
want to join our safety campaign. 

(Excited lib as group 
breaks up. Exit in pair 


we want to do 


remind 


cnorus ad 


Scene 3 


As the urtain rises, 
Jane, Bill, Jack, Tom, 
seen squirming about, ill at ease. On 
Spectators’ chairs are Mrs. Simmons, 
Ur. Fletcher, Mrs Rale gh, Mr 
Mr. Jones, and six or eight others, as 

ce will permit. Those at the coun- 
seated exactly as they 


Crowd ad libs 


Jim, Mary 


and Sue are 
Gray, 


table are 

ere in the first scene 
as curtain rises 

MAYOR crowd be- 

omes quiet) —Last month the Council 


bangs with ga el; 
met to do something about the many 
trafhic having. We 
could not agree on what to do. Today 
Mr. John Fletcher has asked for per- 
mission te speak on the subject. Will 


accidents we are 


you present your ideas, Mr. Fletcher? 
MR. FLETCHER (stands)—Thank you, 
Mr. Mayor. Let me introduce my son 
Jim, Captain of the School Safety Pa- 
trol Jim rises, and Mayor, Council 
Members, and the Spe 
necks to look at him. He 
The reason I am here is because of the 
fine traffic safety job he and his school 
mates, Mary, Jane, Bill, Jack, Tom 
and Sue (all rise in group and sit down 


fators crane 


down 


been doing in our neigh- 
with me to your 


again have 
horhood Jim came 
last meeting because he was so inter- 


ested in traffic safety. The next day he 
called a meeting of his Safety Patrol 
He asked for ideas. Then the Patrol 
Members started to work. Some of our 
neighbors came along tonight to tell 
you how much safer our neighborhood 
Is now, Sit 

MAYOR— Thank you for your explan 
ation You say some of your neigh- 
bors are here and would like to speak? 

MRS. SIMMONS interrupiing as sne 
rise Yes, Mr. Mayor, I want to be 
the first to tell about the work that 
these young boys and girls have been 
doing. My house is at the corner of 
Elm and Fifth Streets morm 
ing and noon I sit and look out the 
window and see the fine job the Patrol 


I very 


is doing in protecting the school chil 
dren and in setting a real example for 
the older people I saw one mother 
yesterday do something that just 
wasn't right. It was at a time when 
the Patrol boy wasn’t there. She had 
her little boy by the hand and when 
they came to the corner the signal was 
red, but she started across anyway and 
what do you think the boy did? He 
held his mother back and pointed with 
his finger at the red signal. But such 
things do not happen often. The 
mothers and fathers of the boys and 
girls going to school at my corner have 
learned to appreciate the Safety Patrol 
and most of the time they set a good 
Sits.) 

Your name, please 

MRS. SIMMONS—Tilly Simmons. 

mMAyor—Thank you. Would some- 
one else like to speak? 

MRS. RALEIGH rising)—I would, 
Your Honor. I am Mrs. John Raleigh 
I wanted to tell you that one of the 
members of the Patrol came to our 
neighborhood Mothers’ Club and sug 
gested that we fix our back yards « 
that the little children will stay in 
them and not play in the street. Some 
of the Patrol boys came and helped us 
fix sand boxes and make swings. The 
Mothers’ Club was very grateful for 
their help. We think this play-yard 
idea is fine and we suggest it to other 
mothers in our city, so as to stop a 
cidents to small children 
Well, I'd say that is a good 


example, 
MAYOR 


MAYOR 
idea! 

MRS. RALEIGH—And you can be sure 
that our Mothers’ Club will do every 
thing possible to help other parents 
throughout the city make these back- 
yard play yards. (Sits 

MR. GRAY (stands up and speaks in a 
high, piping voice Mr. Mayor, in all 
my eighty-two years I never had any 
thing happen to me like what hap- 
pened when one of the 
Patrol boys from the School 
saved me from being hit by a car. I 
can't walk so fast and I have to use 
this stick Holds up cane I can't 
see the traffic signals very well, so 
I must have started across the street 
when the light was red. Well, a lad 
who was on duty to help the school 
children cross safely held me _ back 
when I started to cross and he saved 
me from being hit by a car. I got to 
talking to him about safety afterward 
and I was surprised—he knows all 
about it! He made me realize how 
careful I must be. Then I put up my 
hand like this (raises hand in pledge 
attitude) and I promised him that I 
would be careful, I would watch the 
lights very carefully, and I would cross 
only at the corners and I would watch 


yesterday, 


for turning cars. (Sits 
ipplause from audience 
mayor—Excellent! Excellent! Thank 
you, siy. Someone handed me this 
little Safety Rules Card (holds uf 
card) #nd wanted to speak about it 
Who was it? 


MR. JONES (rising)—I, Mr. Mayor. 
I wanted to tell about the card and 
read what was on it because it is an- 
other example of the fine work that 
he Safety Patrol is doing. I under- 
stand one of them has a little printing 
ress and fixed up a lot of those safety 
ards. (Mayor walks over and hands 
ard back to Mr. Jones, who holds up 
urd.) Then they arranged with the 
Boy Scouts to deliver them all over 
ur neighborhood. Mr. Mayor, it 
vould be a good idea to circulate these 
rules to everybody who lives in our 
Reads.) “Rules for safe walk- 
ing. Follow them at all times, but be 
doubly alert at night when most adult 
pedestrians are killed. Carry or wear 
something white at night to help driv- 
ers see you. Cross only at crosswalks. 
Keep to the right in the crosswalk, Be- 
fore crossing—look both ways. Be sure 
the avay is clear before you cross. Cross 
only on proper signal. Watch for turn- 
ing cars. Never go into the roadway 
from behind parked cars. Where there 
is no sidewalk, and it is necessary to 
walk in roadway, walk on left side, 
facing traffic.” ( Sits.) 

mayor—Thank you, Mr. Jones, for 
presenting a very practical suggestion 
Looks in direction of Captain Jim 
and Members of the Patrol.) Boys and 
girls--that was a fine idea, worthy of 
adoption in our community. (As the 
Mayor speaks, there is a commotion 
around Tom. The others are nudging 
him to stand up. He finally does, hold- 
ing up a package of the cards which 
Mr. Jones has been describing. The 
Mayor addresses Tom What is it, 
young man? 

rom (hesitatingly)—I brought along 
a bunch of those cards and how would 
it be if our Patrol Members handed 
one to everybody at this mecting to 
take home to show to his family and 
friends? 


town 


mayor~-Very good. Very good. Go 
ahead! (Sits down.) 

(Mem bers of the Patrol accept cards 
from Tom and distribute them to 
Spectators. If possible, they go down 
off the stage and distribute the cards so 
that each person in the audience gets 
one. 

During procedure it can be seen 
that the Mayor and Members of the 
Council are whispering together. The 
plan of distribution should be worked 
out so that the members of the Patrol 
group are not off the stage too long. 
After making the distribution, they re- 
turn to the stage and are about to take 
their places again when the Mayor, 
rising, stops them with a wave of his 
hand. He walks to the front of the 
stage.) 

Mayor—Stop! And all come over 
here. (Patrol Members assemble at 
side of Mayor in line facing audjgnce.) 
While you distributing your 
cards, the Council had a discussion 
about your fine work, We are very 
proud of you boys and girls. Your 
Safety Patrol of the School has 
shown the Council some very practical 
ways to reduce accidents. And you 
boys and girls deserve much credit for 
going ahead with your fine ideas. The 
Counci! will see that your ideas are 
adopted and used in other neighbor- 
hoods in our city. I’m sure they'll 
prove valuable in reducing traffic acci- 
dents. I want you to know that we ap- 
preciate the job you have done. I want 
to make a presentation of this pin for 
distinguished service to our city. I 
hope you will wear this little pin as a 
reminder to set a good example your- 
self and to always help others in pre- 
venting accidents. 

(Applause from Members of Coun- 
cil and Spectators as the Mayor pins 
the award on each member of the 
Patrol and shakes hands.) 


were 





You'll Meet the 
Nicest People, 
When You Visit 


Jamai 
"Pleasure Island of the Caribbean” 
Jamaica is a friendly, hospitable 
island, that attracts “the nic- 
est people.” You'll make new 
friends at delightful hotels and 
guest houses, you'll bring back 
precious memories of a never-to- 
be-forgotten vacation! Jamaica 
gives you excellent American- 
plan accommodations at very 
moderate rates in 


COOL MOUNTAIN AND 
BEACH RESORTS 


Here you'll find an ideal summer climate, devoid of excessive heat and 
rain; congenial social life, dancing, floorshows with native orchestras 
and calypso singing, sea bathing, pools, sailing, deepsea fishing, water- 
skiing, unique river-rafting, horseback riding, cycling, tennis, golf, and 
shopping for smart British imports, the famed Jamaica Rum, etc.-—in 
a veritable wonderland of exotic beauty. 


For free color folder, See Your Travel Agent, or use coupon: 











will celebrate the 
Jamaica ronson’ 
QUEEN ELIZABETH Ii, June 2-11, with 
spectacular Military Pageants, 10 days of 
civic celebrations, and special events in 
all sports. COMBI 
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| Jamaica Tourist Board, Dept. Mi4X 
55! Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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7. CALLING ALL 


< FISHERMEN 


\ NOW! RIGHT NOW IS THE TIME! 





Here's the best deol in Florida for 
beginners or experts — 

“No Fish—No Pay’ 

Bay fishing in calm 

protected waters. And, between 

fishing trips, the extensive facilities 

at the NEW WOFFORD BEACH HOTEL 
will make your vacation complete! Modern, 
ocean-view rooms with bath; private beach; 


HOME OF 
new pool and cabana club; excellent food. 


Sa, = 
offord Deach 


2400 Collins Avenue HOTEL 








heading NEW YORK? 


PLEASURE! 
Near Broadway theaters, 
Radio City, Central Park. 
CONVENIENCE! 
Subway at door can take 
you to ony part of the city. 
COMFORT! 
Homelike rooms, mighty 
good food, friendly service. 


Mf you are coming to New ork this 
summer for a vacation or graduate 
work, you will enjoy the friendly Bar 
bizon cl to theatres, art galleries 
and shops. Swimming pool in decks 
lounges, library. Coffee shop. 700 rooms 
each with radio. lnteresting social ac 
tivities. Write for booklet 5 


FROM $35.50 DAILY « WEEKLY ON APPLICATION 
A modern 28-story hotel 


700 reoms, 700 baths. Singles 
from 4.75. Doubles from 7.00. 


“a Ffiott [fetal c L. O'Connor, Mgr. 
"Wellington. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 63rd ST.. NEWYORK 21,N.Y. 7th Ave. at 55th St 


>, MEW TORRES MOST EXCLUSIVE HOT 
4/4 RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG womegion 





Johnny Learns about 
Dinosaurs 


pave 29 


eved that they ate only leaves 


the dinosaurs 
in disappoint- 


I expect one 
d have beaten 
ume time!” 
1 Johnny 
called the king 
ild probably have 
others. He wa 
thunder lizard, bus 
tl and claws. 
irge hind legs, 
robably hopped 
horns?” 
One of the 
| the three- 
He had three long 
ihis dinosaur also 
y the back 
uld nave 
good 


dinosaurs 


s have 


nny in 


of the 
Their 
ot 


man 


large 


dino- 
Johnny. 


Mr. Jones 

not have 

with- 

t. Dino- 

dinosaur 
nd 


any dinosaurs? 


hed. You 
hav been 


eans they 


been fun to 


tf you 
ght have 


he dino- 


10 a moment 


dinosaurs now, 
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bast Gloucester 
HARBOR VIEW Hote! 


rt f the Pict que ( { t i . 
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CAMPGROUNDS UNLIMITED 
Box 415-¥ Bive & 
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GOING TO NEW YORK? 


(> HERE'S 
778% VALUE! 


=) ALL ROOMS 
, WITH RADIO 


] 


$ 
from SINGLE 
$ 


from DOUBLE 
modoations for 1000 guests 


HOTEL 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street, New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 


GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET 


a 


“No one knows for sure, Johnny. The 
weather may have become too cold 
for them. Possibly some of the smaller 
animals ate too many of their eggs.” 

Were dinosaurs the largest animals 
that ever lived?” 

“They were the largest that lived on 
land,” his father replied, “but even 
today there are some animals even 
larger than dinosaurs.” 

“What are they 

“Whales,” Mr. Jones answered 
“They live in the ocean, but that’s a 
story for another day. By the way, 
would you like to see some dinosaur 
skeletons 

“Oh. boy. I sure would, but where?” 

“We'll go to the museum this Satur- 
day, his father promised. How 
would you like to ask Joe Donner to 
along 
Johnny could only say, “Oh, boy,’ 
before he was out of the room to find 
his friend Joe and tell him about Sat 


urday’s trip to see dinosaurs 


Mr. Dragonfly’s Secret 


Continued from page 29 


g d 
mud-colored 


like a big 


grasshopper But what made me 


something 
look so very ugly was my underlip 
It stuck ‘way out and had hooks on 
the end of it I caught my food with 
these 

“I hope you didn’t have to stay a 
nymph very long,” Molly said 

Almost three years sighed Mr 
Dragonfly And all the little things 
that lived in the pond were afraid of 
nie I was very fierce.” 

Goodness gracious,” Molly  ex- 
claimed Hlow did you ever get ovet 
1M gs gly 
Mr. Dragonfly looked a little puz- 
zled. “I really don’t understand it my- 
self,” he said. “One day I just started 
walking, and I walked until I came to 
a water reed growing near the bank of 
the pond, and I climbed to the top of 
this reed. It was hard going, for I was 
very tired, but finally I came out in 
the sunshine 

“Didn't it seem strange?” Molly 
asked 

‘Very ‘ ! but tl 
thing of all happened nex 


ie strangest 

t. My back 
split open 
Molly sympathized. Was it 


hen Tommy Toad gets a new 


_ I ouess se Mr. Dragonfly re- 
except I didn’t get just a new 
got a new When I climbed 
ou that old skin and dried myself 
in the sun, I discovered I had wings 
nd didn’t look the least bit as I had 
hotnen 

Mr. Dragonfly,” Molly said, “will 
you ever have to go back and live in 
the pond again 

Mr. Dragonfly shook his head. “I 
would be very unhappy f I did have 
to go back. I like. it so much better 
with wings so I can fly around.” 

I'm afraid I wouldn't have liked 
you when you were a nymph,” Moll, 
confessed 

Mr. Dragonfly laughed. “I'm sure 
you wouldnt he wreed as he 
moved his wings lazily in the sun 
“Well, I guess I had better fly along 
now, Molly.” 

“It’s been so much fun talking te 
you,” Molly Water Rat said 

Mr. Dragonfly’s big 


kled Remember, you must not t 


pope ves twin 


anvbody my secret, he said 

“No, indeed I won't,” Molly prom 
ised 

Mr. Dragonfly waved his wings, and 
darted away. Up, up he went until 
Molly couldn't see him any more 

Molly sighed. She didn’t want 
play spying 


inv more. She just wanted 
1 +} , 


to sit « nk bout Mr. D 9 fly's 


secret 








Athens 
Cont nued from page ¢ 


told that devotees of pure Greek archi 
} 


IM 





tecture look upon it with disdain, 





cause it is mparatively new, being 






names and titles are engraved on their Roman. The remaining columns 
| chairs. Today, in this same the iter some idea of the enormous scale of the 
very young thenians are being aired construction 





in perambuilator 
But let us descend f1 Act 


roy 
lis and cross the 1 1! to Mar I 


where St. Paul preached 








sermon on 


“New Scotland” 












“the Unknown God \ Greck of to i from page # 

day tells us how. Paul stood on the th tH Deemed " i hill and tl 

pinnacle of Mars H facing the un meadows still re 

irpassed perauty , fF tempi« ol t tly tl a 

the Acropolis, and ( of a God ] < y M oria I 

quite unknown. As was the custom of I taine vy the Domi: » Atlas 

the Athenians, they listened to the R \ t he | 

tion and argued the merits of pay ng I “e \ memorial garden 

homage to a God unkn nv 1 hey St l ne The muse 
" ilready had a religion rich in gods and is an exact copy of the old Acad 

goddesses. We are surprised at the churcl Startding before its 
















ervor with which our Greek friend Ss an apy statue of Ev ‘ 
relates the story. To him it 1 ht all asadr let t a tragic epis 1c 
have happened just this morning. But Not far distant were the diked fic 
it is thus with the Greeks—there is very and the ancient graveyard, and I « 
little separation between the past and almost en, 1 the parish pr 
the present ved by the children, and hear the 
As we climb al the rocks, we \y is sounding softly on ti 
pause with other pi ! to look at Next wning I strolled throug! 
Paul’s words inscribed in Greek on a Halifax Public Gardens whicl 
bronze plaque which has been inserted : e with thousands of flower 
n the face of a great rock. . ornamented with memorial trees 
In the Agora—the onetime market every part of the world. Reminders 
place—the American Classical School D dav nelude the bandstand 
is diligently unearthir the ancient erected it § to commemorate the 
ity and putting 1 together piece by Ge en ] bilee of Oueen Victoria and 









piece Each bit of stone or marble is 1 fountain placed in the garden on her 
carefully marked and notes are made Diar 1 Jubilee. Close to tl re 
as to where and how it was found WI ht-iror | { 
Some workers use tools as delicate as x t of arms te 
a surgeons instruments Scott nd ite 
Our walk continues toward Ly et ' Rol 
tus and through the Roman Agora Hearing the sound of music and the 
with its double market gate Directly tramping of feet, I joined the crow 
opposite the gate is the Temple of the watch the Central Band of the R 
Winds, together with a Byzantine Mounted P ce. from Ottawa. swit 
church and Roman arch. We pass smartls g. their scarlet coats 





under the arch and down onto the ing a vivid splash of color in the wid 
wide streets of modern Athens—past tree-shaded street. Three floats of the 
the University buildings, Constitution Roval ( Navy depicted I 













Square, and the Royal Palace. Ev gunnery in 2. 1852. and 1952. TI 
zones, the Royal Guards, look st: ht Arn oat WwW 1 model of famous 
ahead as we walk close for photo- old Cit Hill which. still 
graphs. the landlocked harbor of this city 
Ahead of us is a large city park with called by Kipling the Warder } 
luxuriant vegetation. We make ourway JN The Halifax Rifles Pipe Band 
through the park, and then pass under ma d proudly past in kilts and wit! 
Hadrian’s Arch into the area of the pipes shrilling lustily. Floats entered 
Cemple of Olympian Zeus. This great by Halifax businessmen added interest, 
structure was completed by the En variety, and beauty. 
peror Hadrian. Although it is perfect In the afternoon I visited Dalhou 
n its design and execution, we are University to attend the Highland 

























Eta gctad!! 

































“How's business?” 





THE INSTRI TOR 

















Ga g, when lads and lassies from 


all the province competed in 
Ser s and the playing of the 
pip ressed in Highlander cos- 
tur small fry, teen-agers, and 
eve in the service danced the 
Hig Fling, Reel of Tulloch, Seaan 
Ir Irish Jig, and Sailor’s Horn- 
pl | objective of the Dartmouth 
x Society is to develop dancers 
an ers so that Scottish apprecia- 
tie never wane, The only Gaelic 
scl n North America is located at 
St ind visitors come here from 
n tant points to attend the ses- 
si i the annual Gaelic Mod. 

I nax of this exciting day was 
re | with the Venetian Night scene 
or Northwest Arm, with fifty 
th id enthusiasts watching the bril- 
lia tacle Boathouses were illu- 
m ! with strings of colored lights 
al ted launches moved up and 
do the Arm. A Navy helicopter 
di 1 varicolored flares, .colored 
t of water rose from Navy fire- 
bx and there was a glittering dis- 
play of fireworks. In the city, dancing 
and merrymaking went on in the 
streets until the old town clock struck 

ht 

L pon my return to Digby, I board- 
ed the Princess Helene to cross the 


Bay of Fundy. Landing at St. John, 

Brunswick, I traversed part of 
that interestin province before re- 
entering the United States and travel- 
n southward through the Maine 
woods to Portland. 


Scintillating Nassau 
Continued from page 47 


English left-hand traffic along Bay 
Street was mixture of sturdy horse- 
wn drays, some automobiles, and 
many natives’ bikes alongside slow- 
moving black tourist carriages, 

\ white statue of Queen Victoria 
stands before the colonial-style Post 
2) Farther on is the huge, pink 
British Colonial Hotel, site of Fort 
Nassau, 1697. A remnant of pirate 
days is an old well on the hotel 
grounds, once used by Edward “Black- 
beard” Teach to water his ships. 

A high spot ot interest overlooking 
the western part of the harbor and 
Hog Island Fort Charlotte, a mile 
from the heart of the city. This largest 
of Nassau’s three forts was named for 
the consort of King George IIL. Built 
between 1787 and 89, it prevented 
invasion of New Providence Island 
Now it is used as a signal station, and 
is a mecca for sight-scers 

Miles upon miles of smooth ocean 
beach, fine estates, and lush, trop al 
countryside greeted our eyes on the 
ride around the island. Everywhere the 
Poinciana regia, “glory of the summer 
season,” spilled its flame-red or orange 
blossoms over walls and gardens. 
There were delightful vistas of bays 
and cays along the Out Islands, some 
privately owned 

Contrasts of modern and ancient 
were seen at Oakes Field, the govern- 
ment airport opened in 1940 by Sir 
Harry Oakes, and near-by Grant's 
Town, the oldest native settlement on 
the island. Among the neat, pastel- 
colored homes and stores were silk 
cotton trees with huge, odd-shaped 
trunks, 

Government House, on Mount Fitz- 
william, had as its first guests in 1932 
Winston Churchill and Mrs. Churchill. 
From 1940 to 1945 it housed the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor. The statue 
of Christopher Columbus in front of 
this house was executed in London un- 
der Washington Irving’s direction, 

Afternoon free time, following an- 
other more-than-filling meal aboard 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Smart copy cats 


follow 
the fashion 
in 


travel funds 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


A most mportant part of your travel 
wardrobe is a wallet of National 
City Bank Travelers Checks. They'll 
buy anything you need on your 
ourney, anywhere. Safer than cash, 
because if they are lost or stolen 
their value is promptly refunded 
Cost 75c¢ per ¢ 00. In denomina- 


tions of $10, $20, $50, $100. Good 


yntil used. Buy them at your Bank. 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The Notional City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 










adto-~Visual Materials... 
“a 


directly 
Dansville 


IN COMPLETELY 


for 


FILL 
the 


MAIL * coup 
TODAY [aan 


envelog 


the items 


coupons 
Clip these cou 
send : in one 

ith any ttance 


w 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 


required rem to Coupon 


NY. 


Service 


Clip each coupon individually. Coupons are on pages 62 
(Travel); 72, 73, 74 (Audio-Visual); 76 (General). 


FOR 24-PAGE AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLEMENT, SEE PAGES 77-100. 
. eeece 
CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. Piease send me your free book describing the 55 
Teaching P ts on the Social Studies prepared by 67 leading educators as ad- 

vertised on Page 80 ‘ 
INS. 77 








ture Un 


City 6-53 





SOCPSOOEEE OEE SESEEE EEE SEES EES OOOEEEED 
THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
Catalog Please include the new 
elementary and high sch textb 


Please send me _) Copy of your new Filmstrip 
hart correlating Jam Handy science filmstrips with 


INS. 199 
Grade 


No 


6-53 





SESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESEEESESEEEEEETESESESESESOOOE . 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Please send me a 

ve Jucational Catelog mplete with 8-page Supplement 

dreds of filmstrips, 2 « 2 Slidesets and equipment 


free copy of the 68-page 
listing, describing, and 


INS. 497 


trating hun 


My Zone 





PTET 
DUKANE CORPORATION. Please 
features for sch 


end ey the many 
of the NEW DUKANE 


shown on 


INS. 430 


Jes 


u ptive bookiet showing 
True Fidelity 


Tape Recorder, as 


No 


ty Zone State 6-53 


SOSSSOOSSSS SEES ESEEEEE ESSE SESE EEE E SESE ESET ES ESE SES EESEESESEESESESESEOD eeee 


phonics 


nformation ebout re 


dances 


ease send me Jings for 


sQvuere 


AUDIO EDUCATION, INC. P 
poetry folk tales mus rhythms 


INS. 9§ 


6-53 


Zone State 
PT eT TTT ee 
DA-LITE SCREEN C Please send me you 


heck one or both OLOR MAGIC booklet 
shows p 3 Effective Projection 


Inc teaching materie 


slide 


new audio-visue 
for improving my movie and 


NS. 440 
Grade 
No. Pupils 


ity Zone State 6-53 


SESS ES SES SSE SES ESE SESE EOEESESEEEEEEEESEEEEESEESEEEEESEESE SESE ESESOOEOS 


Please send fu nformation about the New 


STANDARD PROJECTOR & EQUIPMENT CO 
ROJECTOR Fil « 2” SLIDES 


STANDARD S00C P MSTRIPS and 2 


INS. 454 


Name 


Street or RC School 


City Zone 6-53 





HOWELL booklet Magnetic Sound Movies, 


VOICES FOR 


co 
EOU 


me you 
MOVIES 


Please sen new on 


SRL. & 
NEW ATIONAL 


INS. 34 
Name 
Street or R.O 


City 





MFG. CO. Pies y Aud bootlet “Projector Gems" as de 


Page 94 


Viswa 


GOLDE 
bed 
INS. 450 
Name 


Street or &.0 


City ... 
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Yosemite Has Something for Everyone 
BETTY S. HOLDER 


Teacher, Grade 2, William T. 


t everyman $s Va- 
ind high 
When 


me speaks in 


poimt on any 


ul me speaks 


superlatives touc 


wered, last summer cove 
s hostess in the Camp Curry 


n ¥ Valley 


had traveled the world to 


wemute bus 


e otf my early-morning the 


te Park offered these 


’ ' 
Simuiar I 


Short 


such interesting places as Old Vil- 


tweive to 
plants | 
he 


rapher s 


pata- 
id outdoor man 


swimming, and the 
the 
the 


ot sere 


trom casiest 


ck cliffs world- M 


i haven nity, 
nspiration 
which ( urved [ 
! h 


gra 

sh iped rove 
hanging 

umm von 
them 

I ar 

spring t 


falls to 


saw my 


day's trip by bus 
ite 
the 

fantastic 


bracts of 


The 


the 


on tor the Isles, 
the air always cool; and pretty Mirror 


Lake 


room 


ns 


reminded 


climbed 


Dom 
ane 
Six 


h, 
red 
san 


took n 


giant § 
anc 
quietn 
hi 


wher 


Vachan School, Phoenix, 


e seemed 


frizona 


close 


1 beyond wer 


‘Tras 


1 day tha 


1 to Glacier 


Mariposa Grove 


} 
ihe 


eqQuoias 
nt trees 
ess, inspiru 


kes in the 


t 
ta 


Po 


lw Als 
ave i 
w re 


valle 


of big 


across from me, and to the right were 
picturesque Vernal and Nevada Falls. 
rt Half 


to 


snow- 


enough 


the 


sight-seeing 
nt, | went 
trees, 
les through 


cathedral- 


verence 


y take 


one 


lage and the Swinging Bridge; Happy 


e the foaming river keeps 


but the ambition of all hikers is 


Stee Pp 


Dome I 
reed R 
I rail, 


nea 
eful 
ly Litt 


Sunda 
said 


were 


topped the 


vertible 


yWoom 
gends hi 
Yosem I 
the The 
1 1 the the 


ot the 


sp t< 
pi 


was 


st 


mucl 


ike 


Ne vada 


to the 


Fron 


cable-climl 
he route t 
iver along 
r Vernal | 
Fa 
le Yosemite 
ead for the 
y-off fr 
in ite Jun 
up, Dut 
m, for tl 
ot 


re 


‘ nds 


) up 
macs Uf 
the 
all, 
li, tl 


Valley. 
comes the steep but rew ding climb 


Let's h » high 


ot 
e. N 
the 


vw H 


Switzerland 
highlands 


Half 
the 
Mist 
beyond 
the 
Then 


bald 
me up 
green 

up 
rough 


country, 
dining 
ly expecta 


the 
realization 
sierras 

We 
na con- 


igh 


na closed car one miisses 


the T 


oOga 


Road 


we 


ver crusty snow humps to May 


f-] 
rile 
se son 


snow Was so 


crest 
f 


1 lew 


the 


times Lay 


wing 


we 
ylue 


touches of 


dec} 
entered a 
und si 


] 


tele phone 
on the 


» 


lver-white, 
rreen 


wires 
surtac 


opping the 


fairytale fan- 


with 
The viv- 


d blue sky contrasted sharply with the 


ws 


on tt 

the waterta 

nightly heralds a 

in Yosemite Val- 

Point, than ng 
Ir 


ump Curry, a 


le spec 


Cslac more 
mere 


thrill 


t above (¢ 
red sparks becomes a 
of 
through 


foot cascade fire 


lovely by 
Glacier Point 
From there I ly 


the 


drive 
up to 


view 


' 
nile 

ie 
rami¢ 
traight down on the valley and 
Yosemite 


Curry Falls were 


all 


snows 


we 


v edg 
He 
soft 
Tie 
ft I 


es of the 
fimann 


r, tranmsiuc 


wa Road follows th 


surely 


enayv: 


wid s mo 


para 
i 


I 


sw 


spring 


imps at 


of cat 
ibles 


in 


Puolumne 


a long 


ultimate 
fulfillment 


p im 


climbed 


ble setting 
At Tuc 
p 50 


Jome tor a 


ow upped 
s the ft 
ate 


idows 


Me 
lark 
iighest 


On 


naraderie a 
seemed to 
the 
Meadows, 
route to 
the 


the toy 


the hig 


from the crowds, there was a fine feel- 


iK¢ 
The 


nt Ss! 


iM 


M 


et 


mary 
peak 


rest 


mimet 


especially 


Dp 
i 
are 


reed 


mysterious 


flora 
ft tt 
feet 


h co 


nd br 


melt 


summer 


our t 


the 1 


shaft of Vogelsang Peak 
last 


hi 
» of 


ss. of 


and rugged 


frozen lake 
Iver-blue 
very 
one, of 
nan 
ping gran- 
cadows, Wwe 
un granite 
erous circle 
the 
for 
in the 
SKIING 
wild 


me or 


t 
iS Dest 


len of 


Lake Trai! 


lor- 
| fairyland 
w High Si- 
I loved best 
untry, away 
therliness 

like 
From 
rail took us 
white 
When final- 
ll, this 
the 


way 


sun 


oble 


was 


world 


1 vision and an emotion 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES. Please 


nation materials: Sound Films, Filmstrips 


Books 


Zone 


send me a copy of your catalogue of Cor- 
Picture Sets, etc 


INS. 209 





. 
AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., Projector Division 
ymplete line of still projectors including 

de, and overhead 


Please 
Opeque, 


send me descriptive 


combination 


slide 


literature on 
and filmstrip, 


INS. 84 





Across Sweden by the Gota Canal 
EMMA GREEN 


Teacher, Grade 7B (Geography). Lafayette Junior High School, 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 


was a matter 
national The 
Known engineers on the project were 
Nils and John Ericsson, the former 
der of railroads and « als, the 
Americans 

fanrous 1rorn lad, the 
The leneth of the 
thenburg to Stockholm is 34 
third of this distance is 
the ther 


largest tv an » the 1 third i n lakes rivers ob 


the North Sea and the Baltix 


importance 


ot 
shown ot of 
scurrying to the 
Phere 


swecdisi mu 


travel 
Swe 


A FASCINATING 
. Géta Canal 
television, 
Kirby 
I obtained reservat 
American 
Atlantic The Swedist 

tional Travel Office in New \ 
arranged my Gota Canal trip id als (sy 
but 


pi tur 
den 


best 


in 
sent me 
Travel Bureau in Detroit 
ms on the 

Stockholm” for is designer 


Monitor 


tron 


itter known to 


f eh 
n 


liner 
crossing 
entire route 
miles 


only one 


» northern Fin 


Gothenbur where \ inded., is the tl I For tw 


second and 
about 


Sixty 


pal port ot Sweden he canal is 


et deep 


g exe 


n shops 
theaters, a cor boats 
The city is 


filled 


Parks 
with 


harbor 


from fisi ks 


found 
quict 
Tee 
was s 
We 


d tl hu va 


walked 


tancn 
Vattern, about 
waves shook our tth ratt 
ill what is a boat trip with 
Meals were of the 
Smoredsbord 
hot dis 


the lou 


storm: 
dish type 
followed by 


served in 


spires shini 


There w 


and wheat, sugar beets and clover 
ymen working in the fields smiled as 
boat slowly passed. 
\t Berg there were fifteen locks 
ch lowered the “Ariadne” nearly 
feet. First came four pairs of 
then a basin, and finally seven 
re locks which seemed to plunge 
ply lake 
1 to witness this lowering of our 
and to admire the dexterity dis- 
ved in navigating a narrow passage 
m the shor a monument to the 
mory of sixty thousand soldiers who 
ped build the canal 
As approached Stockholm, the 
ttering stretched toward hills 
ve red with red roofed buildings We 
’ islands and many bridges. Stock- 
s often called “The Venice of 
North When the 
vn Hall, with its striking tower, we 
had arrived 
Stockholm stores, glassware, pat 


ks 
into a We were all on 


was 


we 


water 


im 
we neared 


cw 


l 


we 


tlarly, absorbed our = interest—en 


raved crystal, smooth opaque glass, 


ushroom vases, flower-shaped trays 
iss enclosing captured bubbles, and 
m smoked glass We admired, also 

silver with 


spoons, decorated 


f arms in enamel 
EDITORIAL NOTE During the summer 


Stockholm is having a Jubilee 
ebration of its 700th birthday 


its 


1953 


Scintillating Nassau 


Continued from page 71) 
ir ship, meant browsing in the quaint 
Street their 


and Scotch wares, 


Bay sh with 


I rem h 
n the native markets 


/ps exquisite 
ind 
Oh, for a trunk 
back, 


handbags, 


British 


r a trailer to carry for practi 


the 


hats 


1 song, straw bas 


ind 


velry 


and sea 


At all th 


sisal articles, 


of dett design! 


straw markets, we were impressed by 
the genuine friendliness of the natives 

A short walk along winding streets 
lined with pink, yellow, and white 
houses brought us to the Royal Vic 
Hotel and its exdétic gardens 
Farther on, we climbed the sixty-five 
steps of the old Queen's Staircase. The 
steps were carved by slave labor from 
solid rock in a gorge near Fort Fin 
castle. From the fort, there was a mar- 
velous panoramic 


toria 


view 
watertront 
Bahamian- 
built sloops, with sails furled, formed 
a pleasing against the sky. 
Daly tropical fruits, 
vegetables, and lumber from the Out 
Islands to the former sponge dock. 
One small boat had just from 
Cuba, and another from the Bahamas’ 
Long Island, with goats still aboard 
Next ride to the 
marine gardens gave us pictures of the 
floor through a glass-bottomed 
launch. Under us were 
starfish, yellow grunters, various kinds 
of blue and black fish, coral, sea ferns, 
ind sponges. Our guide 
pointed out a huge sponge worth fifty 
dollars. White sand, and coarse, green 
stubby sea grass used in making iodine, 
furnished the backdrop for creatures 
enacting a drama of underwater life 
In midmorning came the climax of 
our journey. The boat landed us on 
Hog Island. A long walk under Aus 
tralian pines brought us to Paradise 
“the next 
sa secluded 


Nassau’s colorful was a 


source of endless interest 


pattern 


they brought 


come 


morning a boat 
ocean 
section of our 


fans, plumes 


Beach, aptly described as 
thing to heaven.” Here w: 
bay, rimmed by palm-fringed shores 
of creamy-white, velvety sands, gay 
beach umbrellas, and thatched-roof 
shade huts. The crystal-clear 
varied from beryl-aquamarine to sap- 

Back in 
steamship warned us that 
Nassau 


water 


phire blue town, toots 


from our 


ur sojourn n was ovet 





Other Audio-Visual Coupons on Pages 72 and 74. 


CURRICULUM FILMS. Please send compiete information 
RICULUM FULL-COLOR FILMSTRIPS nm my own classroom 
without any obligation whatsoever. | w need a screen 
Films to make the tes? 


SOSSOSOSOSSSSSSEEESEESOSESESESESESESESOSESEEEEHESE 
HOW TO TEST CUR 
the schoo! auditorium 
@ projector and ur 


NS. 148 





me on 
or in 


Street or R.D 


City Zone State 6-53 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSESS SESS SSE SESESOSESOSESESO SES EEOO EOE OO SESE SESEOESESESOEEESESESOESED 


nformative brochure te 


AMERICAN FILM FORUM. Please send 
all about the American Film Forum Series 


me your latest 


ng me 
INS. 456 

Name 

School 


Street or R.D 


City Zone State 6-53 








eccece 
AUDIO VISUAL SCHOOL SERVICE. Please register my school with your "Free Film Strip 
Service | understand this will entitle me to receive regular shipments of Educational 
Filmstrips free ncluding postage) for permanent placement in my school library 


INS. 457 





Grade 


Name 
Street or R.D. ... School 


City 





Soundcraft Magnetic 


REEVES SOUNDCRAFT. Please 


Tape agna-Stripe Magnetic 


send literature on 
Striping on Film 


Recording 
INS. 458 
Name 

treet or R.D 

Cc 


ty State 





PEERLESS PROCESSING CORPORATION. Piease send me the following brochures 
~) ‘PEERLESS POINTERS" on film protection and preservation THAR'S GOLD IN 
THEM OLD FILMS" on Peer-Renyu treatment of shrunken negatives and originals 

INS. 459 


Grade 
Street or R.D School 


City ..0..- 


| 


at 


VIRGIN 


A visit to this restored 18th cent 


experience for the entire 


tamily. 


See famous old buildings 


IA 


ury city is a rewarding 


American history 


lives in its famous buildings like the Wren Building, 


oldest college structure in the country, where ‘Thomas 


Jefferson studied. Fine lodging in modern hotels, colo- 


nial cottages and restored taverns. Recreations include 


tennis, golf, swimming, cycling. 


See “The Common Glory” —America’s great outdoor drama 


Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 
Double from $6.00 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 


mat ” rite weet, see 
or Williamrbur 
10 Fifth 
Clrele 


For in 
travel agent 
Reservation Office, ¢ 
Avenue, New York City 


6-8896, 


For tree materials 
nd 
School Journeys wr 
» & McArthur, 
Goodwin Building 
Williamsbure, Va. 


information on 





pAAudio-Visual abo 
age 


y required € | 


ce, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dan 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
‘ ectly to Coupon 

sville, N.Y. 

Clip each coupon individually. Coupons are on pages 62 

(Travel); 72, 73, 74 (Audio-Visual); 76 (General). 


FOR 24-PAGE AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLEMENT, SEE PAGES 77-100. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS. Please send 
? and 2 er 


Utilization L 





Where-to-Use EBFiims Guide 
k Re ence Order Biank’’ as mentioned in EBF advertise 


ments. A send new F trig stalog 
INS. 68 


POSSESSES SEES EESESESE SE SESEEEEEEEESEESEEEEEEEOOOED 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
Pros 4 





Re 


INS. 428 





CORONET FILMS. Please ov e . 1953-54 
File 


ty State 6-53 


. é M ms ¢ and gener bly programs 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE Please send je ve e on the Institute's 


INS. 451 


State 6-53 
COSCO EEE SESE EEE OE SESE EEE OSES EEE SEES EEEESEEESESE EEE EEEEOE ESE ESOSEESESSEEEEOOSEEOS 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS. Please send t sterial giving rental rates 
and oth etails about Disney 16 f im nsed Disney film library 


INS. 455 





SOOSSSESEESSSEESE SESE SESE EEE EEEESESEESEEESSEESED 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY ease send me a fre ur Vu-Llyte brochure 


entitte ; the Mind with Vu-Lyte 


NS. 243 


ty Zone 





YOUNG AMERICA FILMS Plea end me your free catalog of Motion Picture Films and 
f 


INS. 492 
Name 
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ntormation about 1 LIFE’S 
aces important in the 


NS. 374 
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Zone 
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RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. Piease send me a copy of your new educational 


i catalog en . ‘ cost and mailing charges 
INS. 163 
Name 
Street or R.D. 


City 
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Pilgrimage to Kalaupapa 
SISTER JEAN PATRICE, C.S.J. 


Teacher, Kindergarten, St. Theresa's School, Honolulu, Hawaii 


excursion was not exactly 
It was rather a f ler m 

f a great man’s self 

his afflicted fellows 


out by the rest 


hrine 


. we were bound 
the Leper Settlement 
the service and 
er Damien 

obtain a government 
Kalaupay 1 and trans 
to be arranged There 
» ways of reaching the set 
One is i dangerous and 
ib the Pali, the al 
ndicular mountain range 
off the settlement from the 
sland of Molokai The 
by air, which we chose 
Damien's day persons 
by boat, transferring 
| craft for a hazardous 

1 pounding surf 
a we taxied down 
Kahului Airport on 
sun struggled 
clouds and urched 
with one of Hawaii's 
nbows, and we accepted 


a wonderful day 


nderful day, too, in tts 
twenty minutes 
ugged coast- 
uplands, in- 
terspersed with deep crevasses verdant 
‘ vrowtl met oOo 
i down upor 
been volcan lava flows 
ir plane banked sharply 
illed out, There's the 
We looked down on a 
angular spur of land jutting out from 
the base of the mountain On tw 
les were rock-strewn beach and 
te-toothed combers Lhe landing 
ooked infinitesimal! We banked 
gan our ap 
cross-wind landing the 
kind possible there Finally we 
d to a stop before the small shed 
h served as a waiting room. Our 
ck was experienced her 
room was a three-sided 
a barrier. On one 
iding PATIENTS: of 
reading Vusrrors 


was all, but it was 


superintendent of the settle- 
ove up and took us in his cat 
onvent of the Sisters of S 
who are carrying on Father 
ns work Along the road were 
little cottages, their yards a riot 
1vy Hawaiian blossoms—and across 
d was one cemetery after an 
These people, who live hand 
ith death, never seem to 

grim presence 
convent, we were received 
and found breakfast wait 
Afterward we toured the settle 
Wilma, the hospital 
Sisters dilapi- 
We visited the 
if they are 
In the hos 
ents hav ng 
rs receiving 
This mod 
illeviates one of the 
H insen’s disease the 
for leprosy by 

running sores 
a group of boys were 
| Being a puz- 
on finding 
missing to 
i prom Ise I 
Kecp through the 


generosity of people in far-away Min 
neapolis 

Here in the hospital, as elsewhere 
we met the line of demarcation 
“These are the administrative offices 
and lobby. This part of the hospital 
is clean. Beyond that door, it is con 
taminated.” 

I like to think that I have my shar 
of courage; but at first that word clean 
went through me like a knife. I was 
careful not to touch anything—that is 
until I saw Sister Wilma quietly and 
casually touching the patients, examin 
ing their wounds and their dressings 
I also saw their eyes, when they 
looked at her Ic was then that I 
started helping the boys with their 
puzzle I noticed how their manner 
toward me changed when I did it 
Yes, I scrubbed with green soap aft- 
erward, but I still had a lot to learn! 

Presently, we set off for the old part 
of the settlement, Kalawao, where 
Father Damien lived and inaugurated 
We vis 
ited the little church he himself built 
and we saw the altar step where he 
stood that fateful day when he first 
said to his parishioners, “We lep 
ers...” We visited his onetime grave, 
now empty since his body was re- 


his heroic career of charity 


turned to his native Belgium. 

Later, we took our picnic lunch to 
a cliff overloeking the sea. There we 
met Johnny (that, of course, was not 
his real name), one of the patients, 
and invited him to share our picnic 
Johnny suffered from the 
nerve type of leprosy. He had no out- 


with us. 


er signs of the disease, but Sister 
Wilma told us that his was the most 
pa nful type You would never learn 
that from Johnny! 

\ gay, handsome lad in his early 
twenties, Johnny S$ great love was 
hunting He had his two dogs and 
his gun along, and after lunch we 
found ourselves part of a hunting ex 
pedition. We ended up shooting only 
at targets, but Johnny was delighted 
to find two Sisters good shots. 

Later, we headed up the valley 
where Father Damien devised a way 
to bring water down to the barren set 
tlement. Johnny warned us that ther 
were wild pigs up this valley and that 
they were vicious He advised us to 
take to the trees (literally!) in case 
we saw one It was a stiff climb up 
the bed of the mountain stream, and 
conversation was held to a minimum 
Suddenly a crashing in the undet 
growth resulted in three individuals 
trying to climb the same tree! Not 
me, though; I know my limitations. | 
crouched behind a rock and hoped 
for the best Then it came~a large 
and benevolent-looking bossy, who 
poked an inquiring face through the 
bushes, looked surprised at our out- 
cries, and ambled peacefully away! 

It was beginning to rain, so our 
hike up the mountain had to be cut 
short Clambering down over the 
boulders was even harder than climb- 
ing up, and we were all grateful for 
Johnny's strong arm. We didn’t even 
think of him as a patient any more 
he was a person 

Sister Martina superior of the val 
iant little band of Sisters, and Sister 
Wilma drov us down to meet our 
plane Who should be waiting ther 
to see us off but Johnny! 

The flight back to Maui was like a 
return from Never-Never Land. Wes 
came down on the long runway to 
find another beautiful rainbow at the 
end of our journey Somehow, _ it 
seemed right that it should he there 














Those mountains in the background are the Canadian Rockies in Jasper Nation- 
al Park and the building is the new center of activities at Jasper Park Lodge, 


which will be officially opened June 10 
by a highway that makes each easy of access from the other 


Jasper and Banff Parks are now ‘inked 
and each has 


direct connections with East and West (Photo by Canadian National Rail 
ways By the way, don't overlook the final announcement of our 1953 Travel 
Contest, on page 64, with the offer cf a Free Kit of Travel Literature! Excerpts 


from 1952 prize winners are on pages 46-47, 72 


and 74 
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FOR CAMPERS. |i 


camp while trav« 


vou 


ling you 


like to 


will 


Campground Guide an invaluable aid 


It lists over 2.000 campgroun 
of them free. in the 
(Canada. 

Unlimited, Blue Rapids 
SALITE. 
mark ? Perhaps not: but it 
tional park where every year 
the 
has been celebrated by 
(Americans alike In 
among heather-clad hills 


years, 


not 
two national flags 
18 states, greet an 


gathered for a demonstration 


ds 


Ever hear of Rebild 


is 


American Independence 
Danes 
an amphitheater 


nest 


Lnited States and 
t is issued by Campgrounds 


kK alls. 


Den 


a na 
for forty 


Day 
and 


only the 


of 


but the flags of our 
audience of 50.000 


mter 


national friendship and common devo 


tion to democratic ideals. T 
sas presented to the 
1912 by Americans of 
BERNES BIG DAYS. 
will notable 
Berne, the Swiss capital 


through the L4th, the 


witness a 


he 


park 


Danish people in 
Danish descent. 


Mid-June 
celebration im 
From the 12th 
HOHh anniversary 


of the city’s entry into the Swiss Con 


federation will be observed. 
I3th and 4th. the only traffic 
ted will be parade floats 


the 


permit 


fourists are 


being advised to book accommodations 


well in advance. 


WORDS TO THE WISE. 
because they know that in 

the better prepared a tourist 
richer will be his experience 


fatter will be the 
pocketbook. In the available 


is impossible to review 


W ise 


traveling 


the 


and the 


home ward-bound 
space, it 
adequately a 


remarkable group of books on the prac 


tical aspects of travel 


bearing the 


im- 


print of Harian Publications, Greenlawn 


N.Y. 
this 


But if 


summer, 


‘Long Island). 
going to travel 


you 


or 


are 
any 


and want to do se economically 
these publications as 
an excellent investment. In price they 
range from $1.50 down to 25 cents, and 
any one of them will give you much 
more than your money's worth. Here 
is the list kurope on a Shoestring 
Speak Easy, Tip Easy, Save Easy (Euro 
Currency. and Tipping 
Lands (Cuba. Mexico 
Central America) Bargain Paradises 
HW orld; WU here to Vacation on a 
Shoestring; Travel Routes around the 
World (The Traveler's 
Passenger-Carrying Freighter 


time 


we recommend 


pean Language. 
(uide Fiesta 


ol the 


Directory to 
and Lin 


ers} How to Get a Job on a Ship 
Freighter Life; Harian’s English Rec 
ommendations (Sights, Hotels Shop- 


Restaurants|; Harian’s French Recom 


mendations. 


VISAS OUT. 
to Western 
will 


according to 


Americans traveling 
and Western 


require 


(hermany 
Berlin ne longer Visas 
announcement by the 
(thee 
between the State 
the Ministry of For 
the Federal 
Republic has eased the way for visi 
tors \ event in Berlin this 
summer will be the Third Internationa! 
Film Festival. June 18 to 27. Berlin's 
Festival Weeks, August 30 to September 
20. will feature operas, plays, concerts. 


Information 
ts 


Lerman lourist 
(An agreement 
Department and 
eign Affairs of German 


notable 


ADDENDA. Last month when we 
listed organizations interested in pro- 
moting a combination of travel and 
study, we did not have at hand the cur 
rent address of World Studytours, It 
is Box 523. Rye. N.Y. Among trans 
portation lines which co-operate in ar 
ranging study tours (to South America) 
should be mentioned Moore-McCormack 
Lines, 5 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


from Dans of the First Elizabeth to the Second 


Queen Elizabeth 1—swith 
whose reign England be 
gan to emerge as a modern 
nation—visited Canterbury) 
Cathedral in 1573. On June 
2, 1953, Queen Elizabeth H 
has an important appoint- 
ment at Westminster Abbey 
—for her coronation. 


London is expecting a tre- 
mendous influx of visitors, 
not only for the great occa- 
sion but for the whole sum- 
mer. Many places in the 
United Kingdom will have 
special festivities. 

To offer all possible aid, 
British Railways are opening 
a large Travel Center in Rex 
House, Lower Regent Street. 
near Piccadilly Circus in 
London. They have also is- 
sued a series of six colorful 
posters in honor of the coro- 
nation, featuring scenes of 
historic and present-day pag- 
eantry. The picture at the 
right is a reproduction of the 
poster showing Elizabeth I. 



















want to 
GET AW. 
from it ad 


DURING SUMMER 
VACATION 


It’s practically impossible for you to even remember those 


aptitude tests or the three R’s when you're drinking in matchless 


scenery as you meander to the top of Pikes Peak...or when 


your picture is taken as you boldly stand on the very edge of 


Balanced Rock! Yes, themes and summer grades fade from 


memory as you plan each day's activity...and your only worry 


is that you can’t “see it all” in your much too short vacation. 


COLORADO SPRINGS AND 
THE PIKES PEAK REGION 
iS THE PLACE FOR YOU! 


Colorado Spr 


relate Maite lilhiol me) 1a) 


ngs 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


704 MIDLAND BUILDING 





COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO 











One of the 


many uses 
the Flo-master ia 





3 eal tial 9 








As reported in letters from your fellow teachers, there are no less 
than 64 different types of work being done by busy Flo-masters 


in America’s school rooms. 


You, too, will be amazed and pleased with the Flo-master and its 
magic FELT Tip. It writes on any surface — blackboard, wood, 
leather, cloth, metal, paper. Broad lines or thin lines — heav 

or light — with the flow of ink accurately controlled by the 
pressure of your finger. Assorted felt tips for lines varying in 
thickness from 1/32 inch to one inch. Flo-master Inks — in eight 
colors — are instant-drying, waterproof. The Flo-master will 

do all of your visual work in a fraction of the time. Available at 
stationers or school supply houses. 


*A FEW MORE USES 
OF THE FLO-MASTER 


Flo-master School Bulletin showe scores 

of ways teachers are using the Flo-master 
in classroom instruction. Write for 

your copy to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., / 
Dept. 21, 153 West 23rd Street, 
New York 11,N. Y 


lo-master 


FREE 
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* Flash Cards 

* Posters * Decorating 

* Marking athletic equipment, overshoes, etc. 
* Lining blackboords 

* Making calendars, clocks, games 


The “Miracle” Pen 


with the FELT TIP + 





























, t ‘ 
FILL IN COMPLETELY C4 
the coupons for the items 
ee 


you want Clip these ou- 


pons and send them in one 





envelope—with any required remittance—directly to Coupon . 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. a DEPARTMENT DEVOTED 


Clip each coupon individually. Coupons are on pages 62 
(Travel); 72, 73, 74 (Audio-Visual); 76 (General). TO MEW PROBECTS FOR 


ececcccccccocecs : You AND THE Classroom 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN, Dept. |-4 Please send me 
borrow $5 by mail from the priv 
ments on the principal dur summer vacation. | understand there 











mation on how + 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Summer is a wonderjul time to travel, rest, or 
take a temporary job. Yet before you knoiv it August is torn off the 
calendar and school bells become more than just an echo. So—we've 
been thinking of what you might like to acquire for both personal and 
classroom use this summer and fall. Here are the results. 








F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY. Please send me a « ree FLAG POSTER for Summer-school notes or class plans can 
my bulletin board be neatly bound with the new Tauber 
INS. 308 Plastic Binding Kit. The punch which 
makes two holes through fifteen sheets of 
paper at one time and the 150 crack- 
resistant binding tubes make a compact 
unit. When bound, the peges turn freely 
Zone and lie flat. The kit costs approximately 
twelve dollars and is manufactured by 
Tauber Plastics, Inc., 200 5S. Hudson St. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY Please se me f r in J . jer New York 13. N.Y. 
Jertul th ' 


many w 33 with ay, entitied Mode g with Clay 





SOOO ESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEESESEOEES 





erhaps you've been mimeographing Try Steno-Creme, the rose-scented 

naterial for years, yet didn’t know that a waterless hand cleaner for removing 

ok had been written on the subject ink, lipstick, glue, mimeograph ink, 

called Fundamentals of Mimeographing. and other stains. The cream comes 

. tate 6-53 lo keep pace with progress the publishers, in two- and four-ounce jars, and 
\. B. Dick Co. have revised the book,  Jliquefies as you rub it on. No wa- 


SSSSSSFTESSESSSSSSSSESSEHSSSESESSSSEHESESESESESESESEHESESESEESESESESESESESESECCESE o ° . . 
usec gempiral wire. binding for durability, ter is needed; wipe it off with a tis- 


GENERAL MOTORS, Dept. of Public Relations. Please send me, for myse i my pu- m 
pils reprints of your advertisement which appears on Page 59. Also a copy of med indexes . B. Dick products. For sue or cloth. Steno-Creme is man- 


your booklet ‘Power Primer." nes further information write the publishers ulactured by Kelly Products Co. 
83 at West Touhy Ave. Chicage, IL. 813 W. Cedar St.. Compton, Calif 


‘ and 


Bind-\, the label that is . 
Pressures nesitlive ran be used 


ty Zone State 6-53 on wood, leather, glass, paper, 
PCOS ESSE EEE EE EEE EE EEEEEEEEEE SEES EE EEEEEEEESEEEEEESESEEEESEOESEEEEOESEESOEEEEES ine other materials. You 
just press on the transparent 


sv ailable in colors) 
ar Se 


HERTZ RENT-A-CAR. Piease send you rf r your Rent-A- 
meet: ac gs eo . ois : rd usert the desired type 
or hand-labeled tab. 
six-inch Bind-X label in 


vw-half inch “widths If your tape rec order is noisy, the recording 


NS. 448 


ty cents. It can be head may have become permanently magnetized. 
d Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
your inquiries to 22, N.Y., offers a Demagnetizer, which fits all 
COS EEEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEE SEES SEES SESE EE ESEEESEESESESESESEEEESESEESEOSESSSESOEES Corp. 1 Main St. standard recording heads. lt is plugged into a H10- 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. INS. Please ‘ w ‘ br y lL NY 115 volt AC outlet and costs twelve dollars. 
tor You and Me."* 
INS. 43 
he Clear Plastic Utility Bag can The glass-adhering, non-glare shields 
carried in your purse or pocket to which are used by many motorists are 
each or shopping. The bag is made new available for windows in buildings. 
sturdy vinyl plastic sewn with ny- Thermo-Glare Shields are of tough vinyl 
Zone State 6-53 n thread. It also has a ten-inch zipper plastic and easily applied or removed 
ening and costs $149 ppd. Order Descriptive Bulletin No. 110 is prepared 
J. K. Newmeyer, Dept. 23E, 506 by Filterzone Autovision Co., 641 Lex 
A. ve = ap ae re the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN. - shington St., Allentown, Pa. ington Ave., Brooklyn 21, N.Y. 


SOSSSSSSSESSESSSESSSESSSSSSESESSSSESHSHSESESESESESESESSSSSSESESESESESESEEECE CECE SEES 
CUSHMAN 
LETIN, sh 
INS. 377 

Grede toleut trim-board is ; rials effortlessly and ac 

af for kindergarten curately. 
Street or R No ildren to use! A self- : Roleut trim-board is 
sharpening and rotating lightweight and ruled 
ty Zone wheel blade is enclosed af , with one-half inch lines. 


Name 


SESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS ESSE ESEEESESESESESEEESE . mn 1 protective alumi- . It is available in sev- 


FIRST LOAN COMPANY, Dept. 8-133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, complete num carriage. The cut- ne aD eral sizes from station- 
informet sbout 8 w Mail service for teachers, as described in advertisement ting wheel travels on a ers or from the man- 





on Page 3 INS. 328 olid 1-Beam track, neat- ufacturer, Zeus, Ince. 
itting paper, film, P. O. Box 177, Sausalito 


Name sod other sheet mate- California. 


Street or 8.0 
\ Speedry Brushpen makes a con- When shopping for clothing or cloth. 


City nient chart, flash ecard, and poster ing fabrics this fall look for those made 








Seeeeeresecesesees eee sriting tool. Why? You write on any of Chromspun, the amazing colorfast 
WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY. P end me your free pictorial map of historic irface in any of the eight brilliant material produced by Eastman. The 
U.S. Tete end latermatios erning your high interest level books for low ability colors. The results dry instantly and = rainbow colors do not crock, and are 
INS. 405 ire waterproof, The felt nib pen fills resistant to fading caused by light. 
tself, feeds avtomatically, and does atmospheric fumes, perspiration, wash 
t leak. A price list for this and other — ing, and dry-cleaning fluids, 
Graphie School Supply, Ing. items Chromspun fabrics are also highly re 
in be secured from them at Box sistant to shrinkage or wrinkling, and 
02, Pine Station, Albany, N.Y. dry quickly when laundered. 


Teacher of Grade . 
Street or &.0 Scho 


City 
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Building an Adequate 


FILM AND FILMSTRIP LIBRARY 


in the Small School 


Grene F Cypher 


Administrative Officer 


Film Library, 


and Associate Professor of 


Education 


at New York University 


Special Guest Editor for The Instructor Audio-Visual Supplement 


AM TEACHING in a small 
school. Should | encour- 
age the audio-visual 
ordinator to set up a large library 
of films’ and filmstrips for our 
This question is heard 
frequently today. The basic reason 


school aa 


for developing a library or cen- 
ter is to provide resources which 
will enable teachers to cope with 
their curriculum problems and 
the individual needs of pupils. 

A glance into school  store- 
rooms throughout the country 
soon reveals that many of them 
have quite 
pictures, maps, and miscellaneous 
pictorial material. When it comes 
to films and filmstrips, however, 
we find a wide variation in the 
amount of material available, 
particularly in the average small 
This appears to be due 
(1) budgetary 
indecision as to 


large collections of 


school. 
to two reasons: 
troubles, and (2: 
how much to purchase or rent. 


ie things to take into consid- 
eration when contemplating 
the establishment of a film or 
filmstrip library are the same for 
all schools, large or small. 

1. What are the educational 
needs of the pupils for which ma- 
terials must be provided? 

2. What are the curriculum 
areas for which illustrative mate- 
rials are needed? 

3. What is the repetitive fre- 
quency with which materials will 
be used by teachers? 

There is absolutely no justifi- 
cation for the purchase of any 
material simply because one fac- 
ultv member believes it might be 
nice to have on hand. Selection 
of all materials should be made 
only after consultation with the 
classroom teachers who will use 
them. Both the classroom teacher 





and the audio-visual co-ordinator 


should be guided by specific cur- 
riculum and _ individual pupil 
needs. These needs should serve 
as the guide to what is adequate 
in terms of quality of subject 
matter. The amount of material 
needed is determined by the ex- 
tent to which materials, of a 
quality which justifies their be- 
ing made part of a program, can 
be made available by the school’s 
budget. If purchases are made 
in terms of their immediate im- 
portance, they will be more near- 
ly adequate than if based on 
hasty judgment. 


on films and filmstrips are 
good teaching materials. The 
problem which usually presents 
itself to the small school is, “Shall 
we concentrate on films or on 
filmstrips?” Many people still 
tend to regard filmstrips as sub- 
stitutes for films, and to believe 
that the school with a small budg- 
et should concentrate on film- 
strips they represent a 
smaller budgetary outlay. 

It is time to face the question 
squarely and to admit that each 
type of material has its own mer- 
its. Each should be provided in 
as great an amount as possible, in 
terms of the budget and the qual- 
itative needs of the 
pupils. 


fers are 
which we can 


lecting these two mediums. Ex- 
cept for a few instances where 
filmstrips are available on a loan 
basis, the acquisition of filmstrips 
is a matter of outright purchase. 
Purchase are within the 
scope of average budgets. It is 
quite generally agreed that film- 
strips should be part of the sup- 
ply of materials in the indi- 
vidual schools, 


because 


learning 


some guideposts 


follow in se- 


costs 























ce 


Because filmstrips are available 
in almost all subject areas, at all 
grade levels, it would seem sensi- 
ble to encourage the small school 
to build up as large as possible 
a collection of filmstrips. This 
should always be a qualitative 
undertaking. The adequate col- 
lection is not quantities of cans 
reposing on shelves but a collec- 
tion which provides good illus- 
trative material. Selection and 
purchase of additions to the col- 
lection should be made, as good 
new material is produced, or as 
repeated demand makes it advis- 
able to obtain duplicates of cer- 
tain subjects. The acquisition of 
new titles may be in terms of sin- 


gle titles, units, or sets of co- 
ordinated series. The adequate 


filmstrip library is the one which 
contains sufficient subject titles 
directly related to instructional 
needs, available when and where 
needed. 

Films represent a considerable 
outlay of money either for out- 
right purchase or for rental. A 
=¢ hool-owned library of films en- 
tails the investment of quite large 
sums for initial purchases, as well 
as provision for proper storage 
and maintenance. The deciding 
factor is whether or not the num- 
ber of times a year a film is used 
justifies its purchase. General 
consensus sets this at from five to 
ten times. Films should be rent- 
ed when rental costs per year are 
frem 1/5 to 1/7 of the purchase 
price. Another factor, of course, 
is that if the films are actually 
basie instructional aids and used 
constantly and repetitively, then 
they should be on hand whenever 
needed and for as long a period 
as necessary. An adequate library 
is the one which provides these 
basic films for all subject areas. 

We advise the small school to 
follow a two-part policy with re- 
gard to films. 

1. Depend upon rental sources 
(both educational and commer- 
cial, and preferably those 
graphically near the school) for 
“spot” or short-term bookings 
and for less frequently used films. 
2. Take steps to encourage the 
organization of a film library 
which will serve as a_ central 








of audio-visual suggestions for your 
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source for several small schools. 
This may take the form of a 
county, district, or other regional 
film library. Purchase costs and 
upkeep can then be prorated and 
are not too heavy a drain on any 
one school budget. Pooling of 
films already in possession of in- 
dividual schools is one way of 
making available to all a wider 
range of subject titles and a bet- 
ter supply of teaching materials. 

The small school has more to 
gain from such a policy than 
from trying to stretch a small 
budget to provide for an imade- 
quately supplied and serviced 
film library of its own. Advice 
and help on this matter may be 
had from state, county, or region- 
al audio-visual directors. 


W HATEVER amount of material 

is to be made available by 
various means, teachers should 
be kept informed of subjects, ti- 
tles, and procedures for making 
bookings. A collection of either 
films or filmstrips can hardly be 
adequate if stored hit or miss, cir- 
culated haphazardly, and never 
inspected or repaired. 

The adequate film and film- 
strip library for a small school is 
one which: 

1. Provides sufficient variety of 
subject matter to meet all in- 
structional needs. 

2. Makes materials 
at the time needed. 

3. Provides a system of stor- 
age. maintenance, and distribu- 
tion from a central point. 

1. Provides for previewing of 
materials on hand, and of materi- 
als to be purchased or rented. 

\ library is adequate only if 
teachers know what is in it, when 
the materials may be used, and 
how to get them. The moment a 
collection of films or filmstrips is 
started, provisions should be 
made for their maintenance and 
storage in a central place. They 
must also be catalogued and a 
system or plan set up for distri- 
bution and utilization. 

No library is either complete 
or adequate unless it can be used 
and unless what it contains meets 
the needs of those for whom it 
is planned. 


available 


classroom 








VIRGINIA C. JOHNSTON 


First Assistant Teacher and 
Audio-Visual Co-ordinator 


in films and filmstrips  |iiaieaeademmaas 


MUA IE MEUM | The Felt Board and 
LCL LT RN LIES Keading Keadiness 
IST in producing films and filmstrips especia ly des gned to meet the 


needs of the Element ary School curriculum. Young America offers you ke VERY kindergarten and _ first- The felt board may be attached 
more than 500 films and filmstrips from which to select the ones to 4 grade teac her knows some of to a primary art easel with large 
meet your classroom needs — all of them produced in collaboration the basic reading-readiness skills paper clips, thus making it eas 
with outstanding elementary school specialists and classroom teachers to be developed: the understand- ily moved and readily accessible. 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF OUR FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS ing of the left-to-right sequence, \ shallow suit box into which 


the recognition of likenesses and = smaller boxes are fitted makes 
FLMS (all 16mm, sound) differences, ability to hear like- an orderly way to keep the mate- 
nesses and differences at the be- rials. Hf children use the materi- 
mI Safety Begins At Home, ginning of words, ability to tell a al independently, this arrange- 
afety On the Schoo! Bus, | story in sequence, the develop- ment will be valuable. 
Your Problem | ment of a meaningful vocabulary, 
Adventures of Willie the ability to associate ideas. 
> Se Se Ihe felt board can be very l. Arrange a row of animals or 
: helpful in developing all these objects, all alike except one, on 
hat Makes Rain Life so abilities. Its main advantages are: the felt board. Have a child se- 
htning, What Makes Day : - : 
made especially 1) the fact that when the chil- lect the one that is different, re- 
A FREE copy of our dren manipulate the felt their move it, and see that the ones 
for the asking — participation makes the learning remaining are all alike. The 
particularly their own; (2) the child may then rearrange the ob- 
colorful quality of the materials jects and choose someone else to 
and the felt: (3) the novelty of — find the one that is different. The 
. emieien: titans tine the “magic” adherent qualities difference may be in color, size, 
Series. Good Health Series of felt upon felt. shape, or orientation. The child 
Series, and others , The material to be used can may say, “This one is different 
AGE ARTS — Primary Grade Stories | come from many sources. Much because it is bigger.” and so on. 
Series (5 sets), Through the Sea- of it can be purchased commer- 2. Arrange pairs of like objects 
cially, or prepared by attaching in unmatched columns and have 
ren of Europe, Children of flannel or sensitized backing children match like objects by 
America, Children of Early to pictures cut from inexpensive putting a length of yarn as a line 
f the World, Life In Other | hooks or magazines. Some mav- from one to the other 
, —> gned especially be made by using outlines from 3. Using sets of letters like 
— children’s picture books as pat- and 6b cut from felt, put one 
terns. (Manicure scissors work letter on the board and hand a 
well in making felt cutouts.) child another felt letter to place 





Likenesses and Dilfereuces 


are available for examination prior to purchase. Use the 
r FREE copies of our catalogs listing all titles available 


b 


CLIP and MAIL 


YOUNG AMER “FMS INC. 


DEPT. IN 
Please send me FREE 


rm Film-T 
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on the board just like the one al- 
ready there. The 
orientation of b, d, p, q, and of 
u and n are thus discovered. An 
almost endless number of expe- 
riences may be presented, using 
variations of the above tech- 
niques. Because the felt is re- 
versible, the one set of letters can 
be used in all these orientations. 


Beginning Letters 


l. Arrange a number of ob- 
jects beginning with the “b” 
sound around the felt board, plus 
one or two “jokers.” Ask a child 
to come and remove all the arti- 
cles that start like “ball,” testing 
each one by saying, for example, 
“ball—boat,” to see if they really 
begin alike. Similar work with 
other initial consonants will ex- 
pand ear-training experiences. 

Arrange a number of rows 
of objects in which two begin 


like sound, and a third 
dog, duck, pig or bird, 
dog, boat. child removes the 
two which begin alike, stating 
“Dog begins like duck.” 

3. Arrange the pairs which be- 
gin alike in unmatched columns. 
The child matches the pairs by 
joining them with pieces of yarn. 


with a 
does not: 


Left-to-Right Sequence 


1. Arrange series of objects in 
rows on the felt board. Child 
“reads” pictures from left to right 
—wagon, car, airplane, train, 
boat. With a relatively few out- 
lines, many experiences may be 
afforded to the children by rear- 
rangement. One child may re- 
arrange the objects and _ select 
another child to read them. When 
more than one row is used, a 
piece of black yarn may be run 
from the end of one row back to 
the beginning of the next to de- 
velop the sweep-back idea. 

Pictures of familiar stories 
may be cut from inexpensive 
books, backed with flannel or 
sensitized backing, and arranged 
in left-to-right sequence on the 
felt board for the child to use in 
telling the story. Later, have the 


problems of 


children arrange the pictures of 
a familiar story in sequence from 
left to right. 

3. Be careful to have the child 
stand at the left side of the felt 
board and to have any matching 
work proceed from left to right. 


Storytelling 


To tell the story of The Three 
Bears, the following will be need- 
ed: silhouette pictures of Father 
Bear, Mother Bear, and Little 
Bear, three bowls, chairs, and 
beds (graduated in size), and 
Goldilocks. 

The teacher presents the story 
first. When the bears go for a 
walk in the woods, they may be 
taken from the felt board and 
Goldilocks put on. After the 
teacher has introduced the story. 
one child might present the first 
part, another the part where 
Goldilocks comes, and a third the 

part where the bears 
come home. Later on. 
one child may pre- 
sent the entire story. 

Similar presentations 
may be made of The 
Three Billy Goats 
Gruff, The Little Red 
Hen, The Gingerbread 
Boy, The Three Little 
Pigs, and other stories 
that the children like. 


Meaningful 
Vecabulary 
By using materials 
from The Three Bears 
to clarify the concepts 
and develop the words 
largest and smallest, 
the vocabulary can be 
developed. Similarly, 
The Three Billy Goats 
Gruff may be used for 
largest and _ smallest, 
and for the meaning 
of over and under, 
As the children ma- 
nipulate the cutouts, 
they should name them, thus in- 
creasing their vocabulary. 


Associations and Ideas 


l. Place large pictures of a zoo 
and a farm on the right side of 
the felt board with farm and zoo 
animals at the left. The children 
can make a path of yarn for each 
animal to follow to his home. 

2. Prepare cutouts of fruits, 
vegetables, a bowl, and a basket. 

child takes an apple from the 
felt board and places it in the 
saying, “This is an apple. 
fruit.” Another puts a 
carrot in the basket saying, “This 
is a carrot. It is a vegetable.” 

The cutouts may later be passed 
among the children. At a signal. 
all with fruits put them in the 
at another. all with vege- 
put them in the basket. 


bow l, 


It is a 


howl: 


tables 
Conclusion 


These suggestions have been 
very specific intentionally, to help 
get started. You will find 
many ways to use the felt board. 

AuTHor’s Norte: Sensitized 
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@atr Disneve 


TECHNICOLOR 


Schools, churches, and youth groups will find many and 


varied uses for this carefully selected group of 16mm films 
designed to be of real value to all who view them, 


a seLec 


MOTOR MANIA 
running time 
oo 
-— 
ISLAND 
SEAL» Winner of numerous honors as an outstanding 
film achievement in the fizid of traffic education 
_ tunning time 27 min, 


SEAL ISLAND.............. 
From the mist laden crags of the Prit 
an unforgettable screen experience. F 
red fe Awar g TRUELIFE Sd 

“oy 5 aca " . i This Coupon Today —— 


ADVENTURE nature series > 4 
eas t our rful material giving rental 


f Islands comes 


t film of the 


details about Disney 16 mm films 
BEHIND THE SCENES OF DISNEY STUDIO 26 min, my closest licensed Disney film library 
Enjoy this re hing trip-of-the-year beyond the portals 
of Wait Disney's fa ating workshop aN 


DISNEY CARTOON PARADE, #1, #2, & #3........ 
26 mia. each WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
of 3 top cartoon shorts, starring Non-theatrical Film Division 


Each parade consists : 
f yours pr. * Burbank, California 


Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, and other favorite 














Entirely different! 


A FREE REPRINT 
You may have a FREE HELPFUL STORIES 


REPRINT of this 24 page FOR CHILDREN 


Audio-Visual Supplement Fliimstrips in color of delightful true to 


ms) that children will 


by writing to: See _ super posed. For primary 


erest in nature and for 
GHE INSTRUCTOR 
Dept. AY6é DANSVILLE, WN. Y. 


Additional copies available at five cents 
each to cover mailing. ORDER PROMPTLY 
for the supply is limited. Please send 
poyment withforder. The low price covers 
mailing charges only. We have no proce- 
dure for billing these. 


Annie the Ant ~ Betty Butterfly 
Sammy Sqeirrel - Freddie Frog 
Lano the Tropical Fish 


$4.00 each ... Set of five $18.50 
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SUMMERTIME IS THE RIGHT TIME 
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IN CONDITION FOR FALL USE 
Every summer, film libraries all over the country en- 
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Teaching 


Paper 
Sculpturing 


with Films 


rye art program in the upper- 
| elementary grades can be 
greatly enriched by the use of 
films to teach mask making, pa- 
per sculpture, and similar crafts. 
Films for these specific purposes 
are available. They present the 
activities in such a_ delightful 
manner that a happy purposeful 
atmosphere pervades the class- 
room, and the children are in a 
state of pleasant anticipation, 
with th assurance that they, too, 
can creae something delightful 
and imaginative. 

Iwo such films, entitled Mak- 
ing Masks and Paper Sculpture, 
helong to a series made by the 
International Film Bureau. These 
films show art lessons in progress 
in classrooms. The children in the 
audi nee enjoy watching the ac- 
tivities of the children in the film 
while an appreciative voice on 
the sound track describes the 
work that is being done. This is 
good pedagogical procedure, ap- 
pealing to the eye as well as the 
ear. 

Creativeness is fostered by the 
use of these films. Though a 
large variety of objects is shown 
in each film, there is neither time 
hor opportunity to gain detailed 
impressions that can be imitated 
in the succeeding art periods. 
Furthermore, the films stress 
originality by pointing out unique 
features of each object shown and 
by encouraging viewers to use 
their own ideas. The children, 
however. are left with clear ideas 
of the kinds of things they can 


make b 


RE. AA ote 


The films have the added ad- 
vantage of giving all the instruc- 
tion needed for an entire project 
before actual construction is be- 
gun by the class. Groups of chil- 
dren, therefore, are able to work 
independently at varied projects 
and at different rates of speed 
without the confusion that marks 
such activities when each step of 
a process must be taught. 


Paper Sculpture 


Paper sculpture includes the 
making of all sorts of paper 
objects. The color filra, Paper 
Sculpture, shows a class at work 
on a variety of masks—animals, 
clowns, and other objects. 

The film supplies a list of 
needed materials including paper, 
paste, paint, and scissors. Meth- 
ods of folding, rolling, cutting, 
and pasting paper to achieve de- 
sired effects are depicted. 

This film gives all the instruc- 
tion that is needed but leaves the 
details to be worked out by the 
young artists, 


Making Masks 


Making Masks, a color film 
with sound, can be shown in six 
minutes. It suggests that masks 
may be worn in plays or at par- 
ties and that they make interest- 
ing wall decorations. One or more 
of these suggestions may be a 
lead-up to presenting the film. 

The film shows how to con- 
struct full masks, which cover the 
entire head, and half masks, 
which cover only the face. In 
either case (Continued on page 95) 


INEZ 
ALLENDER 


Teacher, Seventh Grade 
Public Schools, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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COVERING ART...SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY... 
THE WORLD OF THE PAST...THE WORLD OF TODAY... 


Use this page as your order form 


LIFE FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR —$86.00 each, including iecture notes, or 


your choice of any five for only $25 (a saving of $5.00). 


Please send me the LIFE Filmstrips in color I have checked below 


Giotto’s Life of Christ 
THE WORLD OF ART: 
Michelangelo: The Sistine Chapel 


THE WORLD OF The Atom 


SCIENCE AND 
NATURAL HISTORY: 


Metamorphosis: How Insects 


Change Form 
Ancient Egypt 
Athens 
Peking 
Heritage of the Maya 


The Incas 
THE WORLD 


OF THE PAST 


TOLD IN TERMS OF ITS ART)» 


The Middle Ages 
Renaissance } enice 

Age of Exploration 

The Protestant Reformation 
France in the 18th Century 
18th Century England 


The American Revolution 


eee 02626 686680 6 O° © O06 8 88 8 2 66.8 6S e's 


SIGNED 
TITLE 

SCHOOL OR GROUP 
STREET 


CITY POSTAL ZONE NO STATE 


I enclose $ [-] Please bill me 





LIFE SOCIAL SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS IN BLACK AND WHITE 


Please send me 


SERIES A: 


SERIES B: 


LIFE FILMSTRIPS 





































The LIFE Filmstrips in black and white I have 
checked below at $2.50 each (except “Britain 
1953,”’ which is $5.00) 


The eight Filmstrips in Series A for only $15 
(a saving of $5.00) 


The eight Filmstrips in Series B for only $15 


(a saving of $7.50) 


South Africa and Its Problems 
The New Indonesia 

Korea: 2333 B.C.—1951 A.D. 
Israel 

The Navajos 

Yugoslavia 

Port of New York 


Tran 


Japan 
Our Underwater Defense 
The Suez Canal 

| Alaska 


W eather 


Racquel 

— 
[ | Britain 1953 (twice as long as the vsvol LIFE Filmstrip 
— 


in block and white; $5.00 if purchased 
separately) 


_—_ 


' 
Mexico 
= 


[ | Canada \ 


And the first two filmstrips in LIFE’S 
AMERICA’S HERITAGE series—$2.50 each 


Ready late Spring 1953 


L | Emerson’s New England (incudes tecture notes) 
— 4 


lcnae 


The Connecticut River 
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The AMPRO Stylist 
16 mm Sound Projector 
VERSATILE * DEPENDABLE * PORTABLE 


The Ampro Stylist is designed pri- 
marily for classroom use. With its 
functionally designed combination 
speaker-carrying case, it weighs only 
29 pounds. Can be carried from 
room to room, and set up for opera- 
tion in a moment. Precision-built, 
the Stylist offers brilliant, sharply- 
defined projection and rich, high- 
fidelity sound. Built for hard usage, 
the Stylist has a perfect attendance 
record in thousands of schools. Easy 
to operate, simple to set up, threads 
in seconds. 


Your Local AMPRO Dealer 
Is Your Audio-Visual Consultant 


Call your Ampro Audio-Visual 
Dealer for information and sugges- 
tions regarding any phase of audio- 
visual equipment. Depend upon him 
for periodic maintenance and service. 
Ask for a demonstration on how 
Ampro Equipment can help you. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
Equipment Corporation Subsidiary) 

S008 teach Ghataee aussie a 
Branch Office : 92 Gold Street, New York 38, N. ¥. 


(A General Precision 


eo ene with 


+ ¥. 


EQUIPMENT 


AMPRO teaching tools 
for every classroom 
need... 


Ampro Premier-40 
16 mm Sound Projector 
for larger audiences \ 


cost. 


Professional sound 

rojection with Dyna- 
Seas sound ...a new 
dimension in 16 mm 
sound projection 
Designed for flexibility 
of application 


AMPRO Tape Recorder 
within the reach of 
any budget 


Light, compact, versatile, low 
Two fuil hours of re- 
cording. Records any- 


thing; plays back 


instantly. 





EE 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


2835 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 18, Ilinois 


Please 
w. There 


entiemen 


With 16 


Teaching 


is no cost or 


send me your booklet(s) indicated 


obligation. 


Teaching With Tape Recorders" 


MM Motion Picture Projectors” 





are interested 


Dealer 


NAME 


ws For The Fi 


in @ screening of your film 


nest’' by Ampro's local Audio- 





ADDRESS. 
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AVE you ever used the tape re- 
corder in your teaching? If 


not, you may be Ihissing opportu- 
nities to give your pupils exciting 
learning experiences. Teachers 
in elementary schools through- 
out America report that the tape 
recorder stimulates child devel- 
opment and helps pupils acquire 
skills in language usage, in dra- 
ma, and self-expression. These 


teachers agree that pupils are 
eager to record radio programs, 
sounds about the school, and 
their own voices. After a short 


period of self-consciousness in 
front of the 
make the instrument a 
al learning tool. 

You will find the tape recorder 
easy to operate, and so versatile 
that numerous applications for it 
exist in every area of the cur- 
riculum and at every level of 
child development. 


microphone, they 
function- 


Kindergarten Uses 


You will find that kindergarten 
children fascinated with re- 
cordings of the sounds they hear 
about them; the scraping of their 
feet, the passing of automobiles, 
the excitement of the  play- 
ground, and their own singing. 
They will compete to hear them- 
selves through recordings of their 
stories and experiences. They are 
usually ready to their 
drawings and paintings to others: 
and they will listen carefully to 
note how clearly children 
speak, and how polite others can 
be while waiting their turns. 

In kindergarteti can use 
the for dramatic skits, 
puppet plays, and simple memory 
tasks such as giving names and 
addresses, and reciting 
Recordings of class singing and 
of rhythm bands stimulate 
child interest in music. You can 
study the developing personali- 
ties of your pupils from records, 
made without their knowledge. 


are 


describe 


you 
recorder 


poems. 











Primary-Grade Uses 


In grades one to three, the tape 
recorder offers additional possi- 
bilities. Children’s pro- 
grams can bring many delightful 
moments when they are recorded 
and then played at a convenient 

The children can make 
own radio programs with 

effects which challenge 
and encourage self- 


time. 
their 
sound 
originality 
expression. 

Recordings of pupil experi- 
ences and stories continue to be 


vitally important as the pupils 
learn to read. Language usage 


may be encouraged by taping 
“Direction Games.” 

The recording of pupil drama- 
tizations and puppet shows is al- 
so an excellent procedure for 
stimulating self-expression and 
confidence. Pupils’ love of music 
is encouraged whem their vocal 
instrumental efforts are re- 
corded. Creative music is pro- 
duced more conveniently when a 
recording is made and later tran- 
scribed on paper. 


and 


Intermediate-Grade Uses 


You can expand the use of the 
tape the fourth to 
sixth grades with a diversity of 
recording techniques and by giv- 


recorder in 
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ne TAPE RECORDER 


in Daily Use 


LESTER B. SANDS 





Associate Professor of Education, Santa Barbara College, 


ing pupils responsibility for mak- 
ny tapes, 

Children and 
record games such as “Twenty 
Questions,” “Quiz Programs,” 
and “Whose Voice Is That?” on 
tape. And they will co-operate 
in developing exercises and tests 
in spelling and arithmetic. Re- 
medial work in speech is com- 
monly carried on with tape re- 
cordings which have been made 
by the speech-correction teacher. 


love to create 


Upper-Grade Uses 

Upper-grade pupils enjoy re- 
cording interviews to be given as 
class reports. Panel discussions, 
group presentations, and debates 
may also be recorded for study. 
Excursions may well include a re- 
corder to bring back important 
sounds and reactions of people. 

“Letter writing” to other class- 
es and schools by tape recorder is 
used to develop a rich exchange 
of greetings, news, and informa- 
tion. They can tell one another 
of school activities, TV programs, 
athletic contests, and books. They 
may also conduct interclass dis- 
cussions via tape. 

Mock radio programs, when 
taped, can become a fascinating 
daily routine for classes to hear 
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news and information about their 
school, community, the nation, 
and the world. They will also 
enjoy making recordings of radio 
programs. Many current music, 
dramatic, and educational broad- 
casts are valuable and should be 
recorded and heard by pupils. 
Your audio-visual center may 
have some of the tape-recorded 
radio programs available to 
schools. These include dramati- 
zations of historical events, biog- 
raphies, and scientific discoveries, 
as well as recordings of poetry, 
plays, and speeches. 


Combining Other A-V Alds 


Tape recordings may be easily 
combined or synchronized with 
presentations of other visual aids 
such as filmstrips, slides, and si- 
lent motion pictures. The tape 
supplies the commentary for an 
effective presentation. 


Public-Relatiors Pregrams 


Many of the uses of the tape 
recorder in elementary school are 
important as public-relations pro- 
grams. With appropriate com- 
mentary, documentary recordings 
of actual classroom situations may 
be presented to P.T.A.s, and 
other groups. 
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Before you purchase a tape recorder, be sure to 
investigate the new DuKane Tru-Fidelity Tape 


Recorder. 


Designed for the continuous eight- 


hour-a-day service demanded by professional 
people. Easy and simple to operate for maximum 
true fidelity reproduction of voice and music. 
Rich in advanced facilities that multiply its use- 
fulness. Compare these features: 


@ Two Speeds: 72 and 3% 


@ Dual Track 


@ Keyboard Facility Selector 


@ Tape Counter 

@ Positive Safety Erase 

@ “Magic Eye” Recording 
Level Indicator 


Tts New! 


@ Rugged Tape Mechanism 

@ Tape Copying Facility 

® Separate Treble and Bass 
Controls 

@ Public Address System 

@7'% Watt Amplifier 

@ Easy Tape Loading 

@ Storage for 8 reels 


You owe it to yourself 


to have a FREE DEMONSTRATION! 


DUKANE CORPORATION, Dept.imé3 St. Charles, Illinois & 


Please send me full details on the DuKane "Tru-Fidelity” 


Tape Recorder. 


Please arrange a free déemenstration. 


Name 


B Position 
) Address 


ESTABLISHED AS “OPERADIO™ 1922 
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K acu of us who has dealt with 
4 the instruction of children 
knows that familiarity of the pu- 
pil with his teachers, his school, 
ind the materials with which he 
deals can work wonders. 

\ study made in 1946 by the 
Tavistock Clinie in England 
showed which techniques were 
most successful in presenting 
films to children. 
interesting observa- 


educational 
Among the 
tions made were these. 

{ film containing a sequence 
on local problems of any 
im pres- 


be aring 
sort makes an indelible 
sion on the child. 

lf a child participates in pro- 
ducing a film—no matter hou 
inconsequential his part may be 

the contents of the film are ab- 
sorbed lastingly. 

It is safe to sav that when a 
child is taught a lesson by means 
of symbols, scenes, voices, and 
persons he recognizes, he under- 
stands and retains much more of 
the lesson than ordinary. 


The Step Forward 


In 1952 the appearance of mag- 
netic sound-on-film represented a 
major step forward in the field 
of education. Until then the pro- 
duction of a sound motion pic- 
ture had been a costly 
The visual part of the job was 
not too difficult or expensive, 
and many schools produced good 
silent films covering a wide vari- 
ety of activities and applications. 
Adding optical sound, however, 
was financially far bevond most 
until the simplicity and low cost 


process, 


E. C. WAGGONER 


Audio-Visual-Radio Director, 
Elgin, Illinois 


of magnetic sound films opened 
new vistas. 

By means of a magnetic strip 
(a narrow ribbon of iron oxide 
added to the edge of the film) 
and the magnetic sound projector, 
a 16 mm. film, with or without 
optical sound track, can be pro- 
jected with its own 
sound track. 

The new projector is not diffi- 
cult to operate. It is much like 
the standard sound projector, 
but also has a unit for recording 
and playing back sound on the 
film. The latter unit is operated 
much like a tape recorder. 


A Versatile Tool 


magnetic 


In the elementary grades an 
audio-visual aid is of greater 
teaching value if sound or pic- 
tures, or both, are familiar to 
the children. Pictures can be 
taken in local surroundings and 
narrated by a familiar teacher. 

In addition, the many 
teaching films or local films now 
available can be utilized in a 
wide variety of grades by gearing 
the explanation or commentary 
accordingly. This is possible with 
the magnetic sound track. 

Our first experience with mag- 
netic sound film was using it to 
acquaint the teachers with the 
activities and capacity of our 
own Department of Audio-Visual 
Education. The high school stu- 
dents wrote the script, planned 
the photography, and put narra- 
tion and musical background on 
the sound track. Despite our in- 
experience, the expenses of the 


good 

























































production were held to an ab- raising funds for new or im- rhe magnetic stripping can be controls and the microphone. 


solute minimum (the film cost proved facilities. ipplied by an equipment com- Although the sound may he 
$48). Operation See-Hear was Magnetic films are flexible. pany to any 16 mm. film, old erased at will, the projector is 
: used for parent-teacher groups, They can be used at every ¢ rade or new, sound or silent, single- fitted with a locking device which 
' and for municipal organizations. level, with highly satisfying re- or double-perforated, for about | prevents the accidental erasure 
Our first venture at the ele- sults in the elementary area. 244 cents per foot. Original cost of sound. Persons having previ- 
mentary-school level was a film Magnetic films are economical. of the magnetic projector should ous experience with a standard 
on traflic safety which dealt with You need not make expensive be evaluated on the basis that it | sound projector and a tape re- 
local problems and early train- camera purchases, for good re- will serve for showing both silent | corder will find themselves al- 
ing in safety. sults can be obtained with any and optical sound films. | ready familiar with the basic op- 
At present several kindergarten 16 mm. motion-picture camera. Magnetic films are easy to use eration of this apparatus. | Users 
classes are participating in the The original investment in film A few minutes’ practice with a will find magnetic sound films of 
production of a film on the care is not costly, when the amount of test reel of magnetic film ac- increasing importance in all types 

of infants. When the shooting is use per foot is considered quaints a novice with the simple of learning situations. 








completed we will have the film —-—- 
stripped and record the narration. 


The young actors and actresses 
appearing in this film will have 
moved along in a year or so, yet 
they will still be interested to see 
themselves. Many younger broth- 
ers and sisters will be coming 
along later to identify 


j » family or neigh a 
| he cn. Hm wh thin Pa | typical of all great Bell & Howell projectors 
audience interest will continue 
because the scenes and situations 















were observed in the school area. 
Helpfal Pointers 


In our comparatively short ex- 
perience with magnetic sound-on- 
film we have learned much by 
doing. A few general pointers 
reflecting our own experiences 
may be of interest to you. 

Whenever possible it is best to 
use the film in the individual 
i classroom, This is helpful in 
making the films a part of class- 
room instruction, 

In motion-picture photography 
of any group it is wise to try a 
“dry run” before exposing any 
film. For example, move your 
lights, camera, and tripod into a 
primary-grade room and set them 
up. Explain the use of various 
f pieces of equipment to the chil- 
dren, let them examine the equip- 
ment, and give them a few action 
instructions. Then photograph 
the scene with an empty but 
whirring camera, so the children 
will become accustomed to the 
procedure. Next re-act the scene 
using actual film. 

The children’s voices can be 
recorded at appropriate points in 
the sound track. This can be 
\ done in either of two ways. The 

voice can be recorded on tape 
and subsequently transferred on 
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Old Betsy, the first Filmosound projector ever sold by 
Bell & Howell, was retired recently after twenty years 
‘tigl™ of outstanding service. E. C. Waggoner, Director of 
to the magnetic film track from the Audio-Visual Department in the Elgin (Ill.) Pub- 
the tape recorder, or the child lic Schools, is shown above with Old Betsy and her 


an spe: irectly into the pro- . . ne 
oo ak directly it he a replacement—the first new Filmosound 202 recording 
jector microphone as the film is : ' 

projector sold. 


being sound-tracked. The first 
method is more flexible for re- Ask your Bell & Howell Special Repre- 













“arse iming. ¢ itori sentativ show you h ell & : . e 
hearsal, -. -~ ae so sentative to she yo ne Bell & Howe . Filmosound 202 16mm magnetic recording pro- 
¢ the sound. 1e atter met ror equipment can Bive the same lasting jector. Add sound to movies easily, inexpensively. 
makes lip synchronization possi- service to your film program. Make your own sound movies . . . add sound to old 
ble, depending on the experience . silent films. Sound can be changed again and again. 
of the production crew and the Filmosound 285 16mm projector for Plays both optical and magnetic sound. From $699. 


sound or silent films. Easy to use, compact 


‘o-operation of the child. 
ee oe and light weight, completely contained in 


Extracurricular Uses single case. Built-in 6inch speaker operates Se see eee eee 
- ; within case or removed. Brilliant pictures, Bell & Howell Compony 
Magnetic sound films can do | natural sound. $449.95. 7133 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Iilinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, complete in- 
formation on sound movie equipment for use in audio- 
visual programs 


a multiple duty, instructionally. 

A film may be aimed originally You buy for life 

at children, then subsequently 

tracked with different narration when you buy 


for the teachers themselves. The 


use of this effective medium may 
extend beyond the classroom into e & owl 
such organizations as parent- 


teacher groups and committees 


NAME - 7 


ADDRESS 


ORGANIZATION (IF ANY) 


crry - COUNTY STATE 
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FILMSTRIPS...¢ because the same meticulous care and planning go i::to the 
production of ExcycLopagpta Brrrannica Fitms Filmstrips that have characterized 
EBF motion pictures through years of leadership, you can use EBF Filmstrips with 
the assurance that you are using the best in audio-visual materials. ... Produced only 
after exhaustive research and collaboration; organized by a professional staff; coordi- 
nated with built-in learning aids and vivid presentation of authentic facts; averaged 
between 40-70 frames (therefor inexpensive ).... For basic curriculum in the primary 


and middle grack 


s, cuoose from these series of filmstrips, in areas of social studies 
language arts, science, arithmetic, health, safety, hygiene; onpvER now on ten-day ap- 
proval. Full-color filmstrips $6 each, black-and-white $3 each. 


AFRICA (Tanganyika, Kenya, OUR COMMUNITY WORKERS 4 b/w, THE HOME COMMUNITY 6 color, $36 
$12 


Uganda) 4 color, $24 
NORTHERN EUROPE ‘ 
SOUTHERN EUROPE 


CLOTHING AND SHELTER 6 b/w, $18 
CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS 14 b/w, 


THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY © color, 
$36 
AUDUBON’'S BIRDS OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN HISTORY © + ’ $42 6 color, $36 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY —The AMERICAN FOLK HEROES 8 color, ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 4 b w, $12 
United States 6b +, $10 $48 ANIMAL FRIENDS 5§ color, $48; 8 » w, 
FOOD AND PEOPLE 5» , $15 AMERICAN LEGENDARY HEROES 
AMERICANS AT WORK (Forming, 6 color, $36 THE EARTH AND ITS WONDERS 
Fishing) 8 b/w, $24 CHILDREN’S STORIES OF FAMOUS 6 color, $36 
OUR NORTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS AMERICANS 6 color, $36 PREHISTORIC LIFE « or, $36 
8 bw STORIES FROM OTHER LANDS KEEPING HEALTHY 6 b w, $18 


24 
OUR SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 6 color, $36 SAFETY STORITS 6 color, $36 
5 b/w, $15 LIFE ON THE FARM 6 color, $36 USING NUMBERS 16 b w, $48 


RECORDS... for motivating and enriching learning as well as for planning cor- 


relations with specific curriculum areas... today’s teacher chooses educational re- 
cordings from the EncycLoparpia Brrrannica Fits library. onpeR Now! Audition 
them on 10-day approval! Two popular series... 


FUN WITH SPEECH (Speech Improvement). Five 12-inch double-face recor 
vinylite, 78 r.p Consist of exercises in story form designed to motivate sp: 
five consonant s k (Mr. Crow's Story), th (T he Goose-Babies’ Story), 1 ( Littl 
Mr. Frog's Story), ¢ (Mr. Dog's Story). Album $10.95. 
TUNEFUL TALES. | louble-face records, unbreakable vinvlite, 78 1 p.m. Each of tl har ' 
records, produce ily for very young children by Marrua Briain Fox, tells a delightful story 
to the accompar t of music and sound effects. Prices: 12-inch records $2 each. The Three 
Pigs, Jolu Cake. The Shoemaker and the Elves, The White Easter Rabbit. The Littl 
tine That Cor The Laughing Jack O’Lantern, and The Nutcracker and King Mouse ($2.25). 
10-inch records $1.50 each Henry Penny, The Old Woman and Her Pig, The Little Grey Pony, 
Jojo, Twenty Fr Went to School, George Washington Rabbit, The Little Tug That Tried (2). 


FILMS « ¢ e when buving films, cnoose from the famous library of Excyctoparpta 
Brirannica Fitts. Almost 300 titles in the primary and middle grade levels are avail- 
able for teachers—send for Where-to-Use Guide and new Reference/Price List. 





é neyclopaedia Bidlanntica Kilns 
1150 WILMETTE AVENUE + WILMETTE, ILLINOIS © DEPT. TI63 
Please send the following: 


EBF Filmstrip Series  (_ Invoice ] 10-Day Approval 


(indicate series) 
GZ 4 Ve e w/, Y 4 ] Fun With Speech Album ( $10.95 Invoice 10-Day Approval 
] Tuneful Tales Records (list titles) |_| Invoice 10-Day Approval 
1140 WILMETTE AVENUE * WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


Preview and Film Libraries at New York, Hollywood, 
Wilmette, Cleveland, Atlanta, Dallas, Boston, 
Portland (Oregon), Birmingham (Michigan) 


Encyly 


["] Where-to-Use-Guide [) Price List |) Filmstrip Catalog 


city STATE 
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. iw filmstrip has been set up 
in the classroom in prepara- 
tion for the day's reading lesson. 
As the youngsters enter, gleeful 
remarks may be heard such as, 
“Ooh, look, movies today!” ( Chil- 
dren invariably refer to all pro- 
jected materials as “movies.”) 
With the turn of the switch, the 
screen catches and holds the at- 
tention. The children become 
part of the story and move 
through the dramatization or se- 
quence of related scenes with the 
fictional characters. 

No one type of audio-visual 
equipment may be singled out as 
best for teaching in all the vari- 
ous areas of the curriculum, but 
for the primary reading pro- 
gram the filmstrip has obvious 
advantages. The idea! situation 
would be to use the new tilt-type 
green daylight screen. The class- 
room then looks as it normally 
would—well lighted and well 
ventilated—ready for the pupils 
to pause in their viewing to 
dramatize. pantomime, and dis- 
cuss. 

The teacher can never take for 

anted an adequate background. 
t is her responsibility to furnish 
the group with common experi- 
ences. Doing, and direct observa- 
tion, are the best ways of build- 
ing experience backgrounds, but 
no school is large enough or so 
situated as to bring the children 
into contact with all the wonders 
of the world. The filmstrip fills 
the gap between firsthand ex- 
periences and mere verbalism 
and abstractions. 

After an experience with a live 
turtle, a group of first-graders re- 
alized that they knew very little 
about the habits and care of tur- 
tles. A filmstrip about turtles 
(Eye Gate House) was shown. In 
addition to making their own ob- 
servations, the children were al- 
ways eager to hear what the 
printing said on the strips! 

The principle of readiness ap- 
plies at all levels of reading abil- 


AN IDEAL LEARNING SITUATION 


@ Groups pace work according 


to ability. 


@ Normal light is maintained 
with new daylight screen. 


Se Other activities continue as 


one group views film. 


ity. There are many techniques 
for orientation, but very often a 
filmstrip is a natural for devel- 
oping new concepts. The strip 
encourages spontaneous discus- 
sion and introduces new vor abu- 
lary. Many of the teacher's guide- 
books accompanying the basal 
reader series suggest related mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips Oth- 
ers suggest the use of films to 
strengthen concepts. 

Ina well-balanced reading pro- 
gram, the filmstrip may be 
used as one reading activity. 
Any strip within the group's in- 
terest and reading achievement 
level is good. Among the best- 
liked stories are: Three Billy 
Goats Gruff and Thumbelina, If 
the material is being used as a 
developmental lesson, the proce- 
dure is the same—readiness, silent 
and oral reading, comprehension 
check, and cnrichment activities. 
If it is used as supplementary 
reading, the text ‘vocabulary 
must be at the reading level of 
the group. The filmstrip as 
a reading device is especially 
valuable to the timid child be- 
cause attention is focused on the 
screen, not upon him, while he 
reade orally. 






LEAH SUSSMAN 


emedial Reading Specialist, South Tenth Street School, 
Newark, New Jersey 






Several book companies have 
included filmstrips as part of 
their basal reading programs, 
Row, Peterson & Company has a 
complete set of textfhilms: also, 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 

S.V.E.), for their series, Alice 
and Jerry Basic Readers. The 
filmstrips are black and white, 
and both pictures and text pre- 
sent authentic materials to cor- 
relate with the various units of 
the readers. Many of the films 
contain reading text that may be 
used in place of the basic read- 
ers. The authors have set up 
definite aims for each strip. 

The Laidlaw Basic Reading 
Textfilms are designed to corre- 
late with The Laidlaw Basic 
Reading Program for the primary 
grades. All the new vocabulary 
contained in the books is pre- 
sented in the films in the proper 
sequence, but in different con- 
text. In the same manner. tech- 
niques and skills necessary for 
reading the book or to complete 
workbook assignments are dem- 
onstrated on the screen. 

Even though the Jt's Fun to 
Find Out film-story books (D. C. 
Heath) are based on sound mo- 
tion pictures, they deserve men- 
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tion. The film presents an easy 
approach to the corresponding 
book. The books are simple 
enough to be used in the first or 
second grades. 1 hey deal with 
people, places, and events which 
are part of every child's life. 

A filmstrip now accompanies 
the first book of the Reading for 
Interest series (D. C. Heath). 
The strip and book are used con- 
currently. The characters and 
concepts in the two materials are 
the same, but the story situations, 
development, and activities in 
which the characters engage are 
different. 

Research shows that the aver- 
age person uses only 20 per cent 
of his ability to see. Tachisto- 
scopic training has been used to 
prevent and eliminate slouchy 
habits of seeing. A new depar- 
ture in training for form percep- 
tion and sensitivity employs the 
filmstrip prepared by the Educa- 
tional Developmental Laborator- 
ies. There are seventeen strips, 
containing words and phrases on 
the first four reading grade levels. 

Authorities agree that for flu- 
ency in reading there must be 
versatility of word attack. There 
are several filmstrips designed to 
give training in the systematic 
development of phonetic and 
structural analysis techniques. 
An excellent set is Phonies, A 
Key to Better Reading (S. V. E.). 

Filmstrips have been re- 
ferred to as the third dimen- 
sion in reading. They give 
depth to the child’s under- 
standing and through their dra- 
matic effect command interest, 
maintain a high level of moti- 
vation, and stimulate oral ex- 
pression and mental activity. 
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you can have a 


p-yiEW PART 


Pre-test Curriculum Full-Color Filmstrips 
in your own classroom ...without cost! 


Make your request now 
for an early appointment 


HERE IS OUR UNUSUAL OFFER: Any teacher 
can pre-view every filmstrip for her grade. 
We will lend her a projector and a screen for 
the test... FREE of charge. 


Or, if you want to have a pre-view party, as 
many schools have had, the CURRICULUM 
representative will make available a projector 
and a screen for each grade... and 
filmstrips for each grade. 


Teachers, at each grade level, can group 

oround and pre-view all the filmstrips that 
apply to their course of study, for a whole 
year's activity 552 Filmstrips constitute o 


complete program for the school. 


Teachers can select what they want or reject 
the whole idea there's no cost, no 
obligation, to the teacher or to the school... 
the pre-view party is on us. Write today for 
an appointment... the sooner we receive 
your request, the quicker the pre-view party 
can be arranged. 


“MORE THAN 3% MILLION CURRICULUM FULL-COLOR 
FILMSTRIPS ARE IN DAILY CLASSROOM USE” 


CURRICULUM 


FULL-COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
nationally distributed by 


EDUCATIONAL PROJECTIONS, Inc. 
10 EAST 40th STREET » NEW YORK 16 
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. HAT in the world is a ta- 
chistoscope? How is it con- 
nected with reading skill?” 

vou may be wondering. 

\ ta-chis (kis) to-scope is like 
a camera shutter. When attached 
to the lens of a slide and film- 
strip projector, it controls the ex- 
posure time of each frame, or 
picture. 

Why should a teacher wish to 
control the time for exposing an 
illustration and caption, a pic- 
ture, a group of digits, a few 
words or phrases? W e know that 
the attention of children is usu- 
ally lengthened and directed 
when timing of the stimulus is 
part of the lesson. The tachisto- 
scope is an efficient timer; its 
«peed can be increased or dimin- 
she d. 

Visualize four- or five-year-olds 
who have opportunities to see 
pictures, designs, grouped objects, 
or story strip films exposed for 
increasingly shorter periods of 
time. As they hear “Ready, now” 

flash), and are called upon to 
respond, they are learning to see 
accurately and in detail, and to 
increase language skills and visu- 
al and auditory memory. 

lachistoscopic lessons for pre- 
-chool children prepare them for 
later reading. They help to con- 
vince parents and school admin- 
istrators that kindergarten train- 
ing is more than mere play, and 
aid the first-grade teacher by re- 
ducing the time ordinarily spent 
in prereading activities. Strange 
but true, tachistoscopic experi- 
ences help a child to co-ordinate 
his eves with his hand and arm 
museles so that his playground 
skills are improved. 

Since we still have far too 
many children in our schools who 
have good potentialities for nor- 
mal learning, but who have failed 
to learn to read or spell in keep- 
ing with their possibilities, it be- 


Che Cachistoscope 
and Keading Skills 


OIRECTOR, 
Guidance Center, 
National College of 


€ ion, 
Evanston, Iilinols 


hooves us to incorporate into our 
daily plans many effective learn- 
ing stimuli. Keen interest bolsters 
learning. Certainly a stimulus 
which necessitates quick and ac- 
curate visual responses ought to 
be considered. The optic nerve 
connects the retina of the eye 
with the brain. What medium 
could be a shorter cut to learn- 
ing? 

We have found in our Visual 
Department, at the Guidance 
Center, under the direction of 
Vivienne Ilg, O.D., that many 
children do not change their fo- 
cus well. Children who lack the 
ability to change focus do a poor 
job when copying assignments 
written on a blackboard. They 
are not only slow, but inaccurate. 
It is better for them to respond 
visually to either work at a dis- 
tance or at a desk, but not to try 
both. Since children are usually 
blessed with good far vision, as- 
signinents written on the board 
are recommended. Projected les- 
sons are even better for them be- 
cause the stimulus is brighter, 
clearer, and more varied. Most of 
the visual handicaps experienced 
by children are found as they use 
their eyes for close work. It is 
difficult to get some children away 
from the habit of using their eyes 
four or five inches from a book 
or paper. Some are seemingly 
writing with their noses! 

Visual fatigue occurs when 
children use their eyes for close 
work. The teacher only needs to 
see the yawning, stretching, 
squinting, lack of interest, and 
mischief which spell fatigue. 
Learning does not take place 
when fatigue takes over. Try dis- 
tant jobs. 

Let us imagine that childsen in 
the second or third grade have 
not mastered some beginning con- 
sonant sounds. The teacher has 
prepared (Continued on page 94) 


Good Reading Is the Keystone of Learning 




















TEACHING AIDS 


Complete 68-page SVE Catalog presents 
materials covering every subject, every grade level! 














































Mame 


ie Vernal Saucatton 


Creators of the internationally 
famous lustructor, School Master 
and Skyline projectors 









The current Society For Visual Education's 
Educational Catalog contains complete de- 
scriptions of more than 1000 filmstrips cre- 
ated, written and supervised by distinguished 
educators and recognized authorities. SVE 
Filmstrips, long known for their technical supe- 
riority, cover the following fields: Literature 
and Language Arts; Social Studies; Sciences; 
Mathematics; Health and Physical Education; 
Vocations; Fine Arts. In addition, SVE is the 
exclusive distributor of filmstrips produced by 
LIFE magazine. 


GET YOUR PERSONAL COPY 

Send for your free copy of the SVE Educational 
Catalog with new 8-page Supplement. The handy 
“Select-a-Set"’ Index provides quick location of 
materials by subjects and grade levels. You'll call 
it the most valuable reference book in your pro- 
fessional library. Use the coupon below. 


FREE PREVIEW SERVICE 

You can preview the SVE filmstrips of your 
choice on your own equipment. Any of the SVE 
Educational Materials are available for exami- 
nation on a no-charge, no-obligation basis from 
your SVE Dealer. Just specify the titles in which 
you are interested. 


NEW RELEASES NOW READY 

Typical of SVE filmstrips produced by teachers 
for teaching, are these new releases now avail- 
able through the SVE nation-wide audio-visual 
dealer organization. 


YOUR DICTIONARY AND HOW TO USE IT 

Prepared by Devona M. Price, Director of Instruction, and 
Kathleen Mulryan, Asst. Director of Instruction, Elementary 
Schools, Ook Park, til. 


THE EARTH AND THE UNIVERSE SERIES 


Prepored by John Sternig, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Glencoe, 
Il, and Lecturer in Astronomy, Northwestern University 


ANIMALS OF THE WORLD 


Prepared by Marlin Perkins, Stor of the TV Program “Zoo 
Parade,” and Director of Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicego, il. 


READING SPEED-1-0-STRIP SERIES (For tachistescopic isaining) 


Consulting Specialist: Lovise Forwell Davis, Ph.D., Director 
of Guidance, National College of Education, Evanston, Hil. 


YOUR FUTURE IN THE WORLD OF WORK 


Prepared by Dr. John L. Feirer, Head of Industrial Arts Dept., 
Western Michigan College of Ed i Kol Mich. 


ALICE AND JERRY READING SERIES 


Correlated with the first through fifth grade new “Alice 
ond Jerry” Readers, published by Row Peterson & Company. 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. IN-6-53 
(A Business Corporation) 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please forward my personal copy of the 
SVE Educational Catalog and “LIFE” Filmstrip Supplement. 
These are free of charge. 


] Include name of my SVE dealer. 
Nome__. 


Address__. 


City & Zone 


— State 
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Filmstrips 


Some time ago a group of teachers, vis- 
ual aids specialists and public relations 


consultants met to discuss tilmstrips 


The teachers expressed the need for good 
nstructional filmstrips that would meet 
curriculum requirements, and be retained 
permanentiy in the schoo! library the 
problem was that limited school budgets 
restricted purchasing, while free filmstrips 
in most cases were more ‘advertising’ than 


educational 


The consultants said that the leading in 
dustrial firms and trade associations which 
they represented recognized the problem 

that they were prepared to sponsor 
educational filmstrips that could be distrib- 
uted free of charge and thus permit schools 
to build up their own permanent filmstrip 


libraries. 


From this discussion arose an organiza 
tion combining the needs and experience of 
teachers, the technical skills of visual aids 
specialists and a free distribution service 
made possible by enlightened American in- 


Sf st» 
AUDIO 

} VISUAL | 

1 SCHOOL | 
SERVICE 


dustry. 


PRODUCES 


. Educational filmstrips 
Science 

Social Studies 

Lal: me E onomics 
Health & Salety 

Arts & Cratts 
DISTRIBUTES To schools for their 


permanent use 


PREE sesen Regular shipments to 


those who register 


REGISTER NOW for early inclu- 
sion in this free filmstrip service. 
Registrations are now being accepted 
for the Fall term. 


- 
AUDIO VISUAL SCHOOL SERVICE 
20 East 35th St.. New York 16, N.Y 


Pleas 


service 


Schoo! 


! 
| 
| 
| 
Name | 
| 
| 
Address j 

| 


City State 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee es ed 


[ 90 } THE 


Correla ting Records 


with other 


Fees, from the very begin- 
ning of “audio-visual aids” 
in the schoolroom, recordings 
have been the biggest factor in 
the “audio” part. Their varied 
uses in rhythms, music apprecia- 
tion, and storytelling are well 
known, but they are also useful 
in combination with other types 
of audio-visual aids. 

In a number of schools, holi- 
day programs frequently involve 
the use of appropriate records, 
played backstage, as pictorial 
slides are shown on the screen. 
In some cases, children’s drawings 
or sets of pictures are shown by 
means of an opaque projector. 
This can be made more effective 
if used with pupil-spoken expla- 
nations, and interspersed with 
vocal recordings. One teacher, in 
developing such an assembly pro- 
gram, had the class prepare easy- 
to-make lantern slides, Another 
had the camera club take 2” x 2” 
miniature kodachromes. 

A first-grade teacher used mu- 
sic records to relax her children 
and inspire them for finger paint- 
ing. Of course, the youngsters 
did not know they were hearing 
world-famous recordings such as 
Scheherazade or Debussy’s tone 
poem, The Sea. No pictorial rep- 
resentation of the music was in- 
tended, All that mattered was 
that these and similar dises, se- 
lected for their wide swells of 
sound, dramatic moods, and 
broad sweep of theme, helped 
the children achieve the wide, 
flowing movements so necessary 
in’ finger painting. 
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Equipment 


ELEANOR ELVING SCHWARTZ 


Librarian, 


Dayton Street School, 


Newark, New Jersey 


In one junior high school, an 
English teacher read her class se- 
from Treasure Island. 
Later, the class saw the film, and 
heard a recording of the same 
work They discussed all three 
mediums, and tried to find out 
why certain things present in one 
form had to be changed in an- 
other. They also discussed how 
a play they might make of it 
would have to be different from 
all three. Such a project is valu- 
able in a world where our chil- 
dren are constantly subject to 
new forms of communication. If 
they learn to evaluate certain 
media, they will form more valid 
judgments all their lives. 

Recordings, both music and 
nonmusic, are useful with silent 
movies and certain  filmstrips. 
Indeed, the so-called “sound film- 
strip” is actually an ordinary 
filmstrip with a separate record- 
ng played along with it. Our 
Newark schools’ Department of 
Libraries and Visual Aids took 
photographs of its workings for 
a filmstrip. A recording was made 
as the strips were described. 

The very fact that records ap- 
peal to only one sense—hearing— 
is often more an advantage than 
a disadvantage. Like radio, ree- 
ords do not “hand it out on a 
platter.” ‘The listener must call 
upon his imagination to picture 
what he has heard 
(ine primary class 
“moving 
pieture” to go with 
a recording = of 
Johnny Cake. All 
the pictures were 
drawn on manila 
paper. The best 
were arranged in 
-<equence with two 
holes punched in 


lections 


made a 


each, and attached to large metal 

As the record was played, 
the young “motion-picture oper- 
ators” turned the pages to show 
the “film.” 

In other classes, where the re- 
cording is of more factual matter, 
descriptions and drawings might 
be made utilizing museum mod- 
els, reference books, and all the 
other varied facilities at the dis- 
posal of the modern school. 

Tape and wire recordings open 
up additional vistas for inexpen- 
sive, easy recording of special 
school events, dress rehearsals of 
plays (to be heard, criticized, and 
improved), speech work, impor- 
tant community occasions, and 
radio programs valuable enough 
to be heard again. An item may 
be erased, and the tape used over, 
or it may be kept indefinitely. 
Our school system, following the 
example of pioneers in this field 
in the Midwest, now offers New- 
ark schools ‘tape-recording li- 
brary” as well as blank tapes for 
recording. 

School radio stations and local 
stations broadcasting educational 
material offer another source of 
excellent recorded material. If 
the program doesn’t come at the 
right time for class use, a tape re- 
cording can be made to preserve 
the material for a more conveni- 
ent time. Contin ige 95 


ring 
rings. 


4t Dayton Street School, Neu 
ark, New Jersey, first-graders 
taught by Miss Spitz listen and 
dance to a recording, while the 
third-graders in the school library 
(above) hear a tape recording 
with the librarian, Mrs. Schwartz 








FIRST RELEASE 


educational... 
ow the wonders of the inspirational ees 


human body point to the 
great Designer 


FLYING WONDERS 50 
frames, God's intricaie pro 
vision for one of His hum 


ble creatures, the bat 


ON THE BEAM—50 frames 
The almost unbelievablk 
navigational abilities of 


birds. God can show man, 
too, the way to go. 


FISH OUT OF WATER—50 
frames. The intricate 
spawning habits of a tiny 
fish, the grunion, bear tes- 


timony to God’s creative 

hand. . ° 

Widely used in schools because of 
moral teaching values— 


BACKYARD MYSTERIES—55 INTENSELY INTERESTING! 


frames. The common things 


mse to Gots proven or Moody Institute of Science 
35 mm Filmstrips 
EVERYDAY TREASURES—5O in Full Color 


frames. Shows God’s hand 
in the crystalline structure 
of common substances all Adapted from MIS science motion pictures 


around us. 


Reveal the marvels of creation through 

the camera, lapse-time photography 

and photomicrography, to demonstrate 
VISERLR MIRACLE 50 God’s wisdom and power, and man’s 
frames. How the snowflake dependence upon Him. 
estifie od’s care 8. : 
testifies to God's care for us Prepared especially for upper grade 
and high school ages, but may be used 
equally well with younger or older 
groups. 


GOD OF LITTLE THINGS—50 


frames. Shows the life in a EACH FILMSTRIP 


drop of water, and God's 


care for every tiny creature $5.00 PER SUBJECT 


SECOND RELEASE 


FISH THAT TALK—50 frames. 
Just as man needed new 
“ears’’ to discover that fish 
can “talk,” so he needs new 
ears for the spiritual realm. 


BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS 

54 frames. The works of 
the Lord, and His wonders 
in the deep, in a panorama 
of life in the sea. 


GOD IN OUR GARDEN—50 
frames. The change of a 
caterpillar into a butterfly 
gives evidence to the fact 
of God and His plan of 
salvation 


DESERT TREASURES—50 
frames. A study of the mic- 
roscopic flowers of the des- 
ert, showing God's benefi- 
cent hand extended toward 
us as well. 


BEYOND THE STARS—50 
frames. How the “heavens 
declare the glory of God,” 
and the vastness of time 
and space. 


THE BIG EYE—50 frames. 
The immensity of creation 
as revealed by the Palomar 
telescope, pointing out the 
great power and love of God. 


GOD'S BUILDING BLOCKS 
50 frames. The variety in 
the composition of every 
physical object of the uni- 
verse attests to the opera- 
tion of the hand of God 
in it all. 


POWER UNLIMITED—50 
frames. The release of the 
power of the atom has em- 
phasized man’s inability to 
cope with his problems 
without help from God. 


First Series FILM DEPARTMENT + MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE IN-531 Second Series 


Quantity 820 WN. LaSalle Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
House of Clay 
Flying Wonders 
On the Beam SHIP TOW. 
Fish Out of Water 
tea te Mysteries ADDRESS Pee! 
veryday Treosures 
Invisible Miracle CITY . ZONE____STATE 
God of Little Things Please notify when sound is ready for filmstrip 
Filmstrips manval We have: Record pl 7 “Ye ae 
‘Dust or Destiny” booklet - ployer _| 78RPM |} 45RPmM | | 33% mM 
“Hidden Treasures” booklet Tope recorder 3% IPS ] 7iPs 
Set of three above books (Please enclose check or money order) 


Please send me the following titles 


(Please print plainly) 


Quontity 
__..._ Fish That Talk 


TEACHER'S MANUAL AND GUIDE- TEACHER'S REFERENCE BOOKLETS 
BOOK containing complete narrative for Dust or Destiny—35c 
all 8 titles in first release, or for all 8 Hidden Treasures—50c 


titles in second release. Set of these two reference booklets and 
50¢ each; $1.00 for both. teacher's manual for first release, com- 


Business in Great Waters 
God in Our Garden 


Desert Treasures 
Beyond the Stors 
The Big Eye - 


God's Building Blocks 


Power Unlimited_ 
Filmstrip manvol_ 


Sound tape, 3% IPS for 
“Fish That Talk" @ $4.00 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 20 w. tasatte st., cHicaco 10, 1WLINOIs 
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Mary learns better 


... When it sounds better 





Fduc itors everywhere are lear: that tape recordings are an 


exce 
Tape re rdit 


lent wav to I hten t flectiveness of audio education. 
ot pace to the classroom. They 
lend excitement 0 ! iantment to what otherwise would 


be dull, 
They 


They make students sit up and listen. 


routine 


offer a simple methoe pping-up student speech im- 


raft Maenetic Recording Tape ideal in 


oal, Famous speer he s. inter- 
reproduced with clean, clear, 
1 ipe will last 


nderaft) Recording 


REEVES 


SOUNDCRAFT 


CORP. 


Dept R 
10 bast 
N. Y. 22 


nd “treet, 


Me Ue 


® We will be glad to supply 
fo any 


ght want 


complete answers 
questions yo 


to ask. 
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Us ing 


the Opaque Projector 
in Cool Subjects 


EDWARD J. SIERGIEJ 


fudio-J isual 


ve of the most versatile de- 

( ) vices designed for the class- 
room teachers use is the opaque 
projector, Recent developments 
nd refinements over older mod- 
helped to make it an 
effective for 
yroup viewing of projected pic- 


ls have 


easy and means 


tures, pages, specimens, ob jects, 
drawings, photographs, and hand- 
writing. Coming into more and 
more prominent use in classrooms 
today is the overhead projector. 
This projector enables the teach- 
er to operate the machine while 
facing the class. 
in front of her but the image is 
projected to a screen behind her 
Throughout 
the elementary school, the teach- 
er will find a multitude of possi- 
bilities for utilizing the opaque- 


projection tec hniques. 
area, with 


$e 
; its skills in 


reading and writing, offers a rich 


The picture is 


for class viewing. 


language-arts 
wide range of 
potential for the opaque projec- 
Here the kindergarten and 
primary teacher can project the 


tor. 


children’s drawings (in black and 
storytelling 
integral all 
reading-readiness programs. Each 


white or color) for 


time, an phase of 
child's picture is worthy of use in 
this manner because each has his 
full of and 


personal interpretation, to convey 


own story, meaning 


classmates in a dramatic 
learning situation. The teacher, 
will undoubtedly add key 
pictures to accompany the vocab- 


to his 
too, 


ulary-building program, thus con- 
tributing to the ever-widening ex- 
eriences of the pupils. 
Bulletin-board illustrations can 
supplemented by the projec- 


projectors can be 
the children in 
ways. 1 magazine or 
flashed on white 


Opaque 
used by 
eral 

hook 


set- 


map 


drawing paper is easily trac ed. 


issistant, Public 
Great Neck, Long Island, Neu 


Schools, 
d ork 


tion of carefully selected pic- 
tures. In this manner added in- 
terest and stimulating discussions 
of the story details can be devel- 
oped. 

The 
number work, as it accumulates 
in the early grades, provides ad- 
ditional vistas for the opaque pro- 
Left-to-right progression, 


beginning writing and 


jee tor. 
spacing, and letter height can b« 
illustrated through the projection 
of sample papers. The examples 
can easily be presented so that 
all pupils will have a chance 
to discuss and evaluate. A con- 
tinued application of this tech- 
nique has proved popular with 
many teachers in the field. An 
enlarged projected image of a 
sample of work offers one of the 
best means of pointing out de- 
sirable as well as undesirable 
practices, 

Alignment of digits in addition 
and subtraction facts and avoid- 
ing the crowding of these same 
facts, as well as the general ap- 
pearance of a completed paper. 
are major concerns of the teach- 
ers in these early grades.  Fre- 
quent discussion and evaluation 
of projected papers illustrating 
these points will help in develop- 
ing the skills involved, 


N THE middle and upper grades 
I and many additional 
possibilities ean be credited to 
this versatile projector. Large 
maps and drawings can be traced 
from the projection of small 
magazine or book illustrations. 
Wall-size projects of almost any 
type can be quickly outlined and 
prepared for use in social studies, 


these 


science, literature, and so on. 





Pk Rage 
Fae 











| 
| 





When maps are projected in 
this manner, the teacher is af- 
forded the opportunity to devel- 
op understandings and concepts 
with regard to relative size, pro- 
portion, and shape of significant 
In working 


crographic al arcas. 
on a project of this type a child, 
through actual handling and as- 
sembling outline cutouts and the 
like, begins to develop this sort 


the picture to be viewed over 
again for evaluation, recall, and 
re-emphasis. 

The projects listed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs call for very 
little preparation of material. 
Pictures or photographs may or 
may not have to be mounted. 
his will depend on the mechani- 
cal characteristics of the ma- 
chine being used. Any mounting 


nd easy reference. A resource 
hle of this sort can be of invalu- 
ble assistance to teachers. 


I SUMMARIZING then, the possi- 
bilities of opaque-projection 
rractices are practically unlim- 
ited to the elementary teacher. 
Materials are easily and economi- 
cally obtained or created by ei- 
ther teacher or pupils and can be 





whole operation function smooth- 
ly and efficiently. Any of the 
techniques previously mentioned 
can make a valuable contribution 
to the teacher's motivating pro- 
cedures. Application can be found 
in literally all subject areas 
Opaque projection, just as any 
other practice, will prove more 
effective in certain areas than in 


others. All of the variables and 





of mathematical perspective in material that will be used for pro- projected with 


geography. Korea takes on new jection or display purposes, of mechanics. Organized reference other instructional procedures 
eS al 3 . . . 
meaning if the 38th parallel is course, affords convenient filing files help toward making the apply here as well! 






minimum of controlling factors encountered in 








boldly illustrated on an enlarged | ——— - 
classroom map of the area. With 
the opaque projector called into 
feet high 
could easily be constructed on 
frieze paper. Large cutout ar- 
rows of different colors to denote 


use, a map about 314” 





NEA Estim 
opposing forces would serve to - ae rs 
indicate the daily progress of the 125,000 Teachers 


military forces. Morning news 


. ry schools 
reports could determine the re- WASHINGTON y—The ba | 0 oe ual the needed nua 
positioning of these arrows. tional Education 000 new er of teachers can be prepared, 
Oral reporting, both individual estimated today that - will be . -ommission’s annual report 
and committee, can be made fully trained ao etemen- oe ay 
more effective when selected pic- needed by ws Fall but that ree estimated that only 55,000 


tary schools 
the supply ! 
oe EA’s nal 

NEA's t 
a teacher education 


ii total at best Om'Y | tight = teachers, 
r 


35.636 fully traine 
| tary work can come 
| colleges in the Spring 


tures are projected rather than 
passed out to the group for view- 
ing. Attention is then focused on 


‘ ere P : | re. id 5 
om picture at a time and the re ofessional standards also sa mer of 1953. 
— ee becomes more om es shortages are developing be depleted 
worth while. . j hools forces 

: . } the high sc . Resear 

Spelling tests, quizzes. compo- ~ The wave of — —_ up teaching 
Ae ‘ by 
sitions, can be reviewed in the now soaring through the ©" sions and 0) 


who choose t ~ 
same manner. Once again Wwe are han the classroom 


‘onal commis- 
and 
sion on 
the 








able to provide for centering at- 





; \ > 

tention upon a single enlarged i 
projection, promoting healthy ‘ A i 
discussion sessions designed to NAY LE 
improve this phase of the lan- js 
guage-arts area, \ 

General handwriting appear- | 
ance, of continued concern to | 
teachers throughout the grades, One bie Q? . 


- 

+ 
- 
+ 


is another area in which the in- 
structor may utilize this visual ¥vH 
technique in building inspiring 


None should know the urgency better than you. The 
learning situations. 


Again it is in 
careful planning and continued 
application of this method to- 
gether with other related and 
follow-up activities that effective 
results will be forthcoming | 


NEA’s best estimate is that this Fall there will be only 
two teachers available for every nine needed. Classes 
will be larger; interest more difficult to maintain; less 
time available for each pupil. Yet the children must 
be taught! It presents a real challenge to teaching 
effectiveness 

K XCELLENT written and oral ex- Of all modern teaching aids, the Beseler VU-LYTE 


4 pression “y tices could result Opaque Projector can contribute most to the solution 
from projected miniature repro- . 
proj , ! of these problems. Experience has proved that it 
ductions of famous art master- 
’ greatly multiplies a teacher's efficiency. Whatever the 

pieces. Each pupil records his . 
class size, it unifies and intensifies group interest. 


impression, which is then read at 
a future class session with the Pupils grasp subjects quicker. Lessons so learned are 
same projected image before the longer retained. With VU-LYTE you can use a greater 
group. This type of approach range of illustrative materials to enrich class discus- 
might be helpful in making such 


ctivities much more meaningful 


sions and increase pupil participation 


to the children invelved. Drama- 
izations on tape could be used to 
accompany such illustrations for 





THE NEW 


VU-LYTE 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


more prepared programs in the 





classroom. The opaque projector 
could serve to enrich many such 
lessons in creative writing. 
Reading classes considering the 
topic of outlining might possibly 


lined newspaper article for the 
purpose of selecting main para- 
graph 
statements. 


thoughts and 
Then, 


summary 
without the 
them. 


view for a minute or two a head- 


projected before 


—— 


ates Shortage of 
ee This Fall 


will hit the high 


including 

d for elemen- 

me from the 

“Their ranks will 
by 

~ « ® by students passing 

{or other 


women & 
he kitchen rather 


raduates 


. the first in your school to introduce this thoroughly 


CHARLES CSeackere COMPANY 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, WN. 3. 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 


moore rer ere er er er Ee 


Editor, O.P.P., c/o Charles Beseler Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
Send me full information about the VU-LYTE 


Put me on your mailing list to receive O. P.P. regularly 


Have your representative arrangé to demonstrate the VU-LYTE here. 






























































Who will do 
the work of the 


MISSING 
SEVEN? 


armed 


profes- 









How all this is done is told in our free service 
bulletin, OPAQUE PROJECTION PRACTICES, a clearing- 
house of visual teaching procedures for all grades and 


subjects. Teachers themselves detail its specific appli- 
cations. It is a continuing study of current information 
on the opaque projector in modern education. Its fre- 
quent listing of free source material is invaluable. 
Prepare yourself to meet the coming challenge. Be 


professional teaching aid, Learn all about it now. 

FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW, and we 
shall gladly furnish you complete information, and 
see that forthcoming issues of OPAQUE PROJECTION 
PRACTICES are mailed to you regularly. Also, without 
obligating you in any way, we shall arrange to demon- 
strate the Beseler VU-LYTE in your school at your 
convenience. 


es? 100 





YW 
a 
~ 


members of the class could be Name___ 

asked to assemble the pertinent 

data of the article as well as they School_______ — 
are able to recall. The flexibility ES 

ef this type of projection allows City 


TEACHING GRADE 


_.(Home or School?) 
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Protect and 
f 


2x2 SLIDES and FILM STRIPS with 
the brilliant, triple purpose 


Fibhnctix projector 
300 WATTS scowen cooceD 


2x2 slides and film strips last 
longer with the GoldE FILMATIC — 
more brilliant projection, easier 
operation. Film capacity up to 350 
frames. 

Yes, lighten your teaching load 
with the GoldE FILMATIC—so sim 
ple, the youngest member of your 
class can operate. 


See the FILMATIC—Americo's bes! projecto 
buy: lightweight—oll-over brilliance 

exclusive rewinding (film strip)—vertical or 
horizontal — slide to film strip in a moment 

equipped with 5” F.3.5 cooted lens and 
Manvumatic stocking or two-wuoy carrier, Com 
plete —(choice of carrier) and durable tweed 
covered case with lift-off cover $90.25 


PROTECT and PROJECT 
2x2 slides avtomatically 


The GeldE Avtomotic in 
den Slide Changer shows 
40 slides in all mounts, in 
sequence, skips, repeots 
never to 
Fits AL 
NEWLOWPRICES 
gemetete with Index 
ile $22.50 
__ Gold® Alun m 2x2 
x 2 Snao-lt Binde with 
Va frame gies and 
SS fy be 
2 Box of 20 $1.85 
Box of 190 $8.25 


Write for free "Projector Gems'' Booklet, Inctex 
System literature, nome of nearest dealer 


GOLDE MFG. Co. 





Brightest Name 
in Slide Projection 


4888 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Che Cachis toscope 
and Reading Skills (Continued from page 88 


2” slides, using words beginning 


with the consonant unit sh. She 
has selected sheep, shop, shutter, 
shack, and ship because these 
contain different 
sounds. With simple line draw- 
ings on each slide, the child con- 


words vowel 


nects the word with the illustrat- 
ed idea As the children are 
studying each slide, projected as 
a still, the sh unit could be writ- 
ten with a finger on the back of 
the Opposite hand as each child 
pronounces the word. This ac- 
tivity helps to connect visual 
aural (hearing), kin- 
muscular), and tactile 


seeing), 
esthetic 

(feeling) mupressions so that 
more areas of the brain are used. 
Later on, the vowels following 
this consonant unit might be in- 
cluded, to aid the child in blend- 
ing these important beginning 
sounds. When reviewing, the ta- 
chistoscope could well be used 
because the teacher can then de- 
which children do not 


Recogni- 


termine 
respond immediately 
tion drills are needed following 
any kinesthetic-tactile study. 

Or, the teacher might call on 
individuals, “John, ready now” 
flash } If John responded sal- 
isfactorily the teacher would 
comment. “Good! You knew the 
word without the illustration.” If 
John was not correct, the teacher 
should analyze his difficulty. If 
he read sheep as sleep, the conso- 
nant digraph sh would need fur- 
ther emphasis, plus the fact that 
in pronouncing sleep, the conse- 
nants s and 1 have separate 
sleigh 


substitute 


sounds as in slice slow, 
If Savtrie children 
words in their reading 


’ ’ 


X< slides containing pairs 


pre pare 


of confused words 

lL. the L. these 1. went 

2. a 2. thos« 2. want 
The teacher might say. “When 
this «lide is flashed. I would like 
you to tell me if the word a is 
lL} or (2 James, ready now” 
flash Other difficult 
might be used in a sentence. In 


words 


this wav. word recognition is cO- 

ordinated with word meaning. 
If the problem was a meager 

vocabulary, rather than incorrect 


word recognition, the teacher 
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cou prepare slides with three 
wor listed: house, barn, tree. 
Before flashing the slide, the 
teacher might say. “Tell me if 
the op, middle. or bottom word 
describes a building or structure 
in which a cow is milked.” Or, 
“Tell me if the top, middle, or 
bottom word describes a dwelling 
for peopl ~ It would be desir- 
able to select the words from the 
Dolch. Gates. or Rinsland lists. 

You may be thinking, “How 
would | ever have time to pre- 
pare these slides?” There are 
sand-blown slides on which a 
teacher may quickly write with a 
pencil The projected result is 
readable and usable, though not 
as clear as when India ink is used 
on a plain glass slide. However, 
the latter type takes more effort 
and time to prepare. 

Have you seen some child who 
was not interested in reading a 
book but would give his atten- 
tion to reading projected mate- 
rial? His 
spelling, and arithmetic could be 
projected. Fortunately, there are 
slides on the market which center 
around these various fundamental 


lessons in reading, 


subjects. There are series aimed 
to teach children phon s. to help 
the older pupils in spelling, and 
many are prepared to clarify his- 
torical events. Lise the tachisto- 
scope attac hed to the projector 
lens whenever it will be helpful 
in presenting a lesson or review- 
ing material 

Articles have been written on 
the values of tachistoscopic drills, 
emphasizing progress which has 
been made In the Children’s 
School at the National ¢ ollege ol 
Education, we have set aside time 
in the different classrooms for 
the projection of filmstrips and 
slides, along with short-exposure 
experiences using the tachisto- 
scope At the present time, the 
third and fourth grades are mak- 
ing good progress in both reading 
and arithmetic. The first-grade 
teacher has used short-exposure 
techniques throughout the entire 
school vear,. 

Success to you in your venture. 
You too can have fun and success 
in using a tachistoscope! 





| Seeing is Believing! 


see Da-Lite 


color, . 
magic 


on» While Magi’ 








the new Da-Lite 
PUSH-BUTTON portable 


* .“SCREEN 
1S VERSATILITY PLUS! 


8 SCREEN SIZES: 4 SQUARE & 
4 RECTANGULAR FROM WHICH 
TO CHOOSE! 


Famous Da-Lite projection screens 
with WHITE MAGIC mean extra 
realism and brilliance of detail 
for slides and films. This exclu- 
sive, controlled process enables 
the snow-white projection surface 
to hold many more crystal beads 
for a WHITE MAGic surface that 
is brighter and whiter... stays 
whiter, brighter—longer, with no 
fading or yellowing, even after 
years of constant use! And 
WHITE Macic’s amazing COLOR 
MAGIC makes every color slide 
and movie showing literally a field 
trip in natural, true-to-life colors 
Other Da-Lite Screens specifically 
designed for the classroom: 


Model B Hanging Screen A light 
veight wa nd ling hanging 


reer 


Model C Hanging Screen Al! metal 
large sturdy wa and ceiling 

hanging reen. 

Scenic Roller Screen For economical 

vall and ceiling installatior Rope 


and pulley contr« 


Electrol ® Motor-driven wall and 
ceiling h ging screen with aut« 


itic operation switch 


FREE New Bookiet 


Voluvoble sugges- 
tions on how you 
moy get greeter 
brillience, more 
thrills from your 
color slides and 
movies. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC 
2789 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Ili. 


Please rush me o FREE copy of the new 


“COLOR MAGIC" booklet for improving 
my movie ond slide shows. 


Nome 





Address 





Cty_____._2one___. State, . 



































































































... TEACHING 
Paper Sculpturing 
WITH FILMS 
Continued from page 80 


is needed over which to 


a core 
construct the mask. A paper bag 
stuffed with newspaper will do 


nicely for a full mask, while a 
large mass of wadded newspaper 
will do for a half mask. 

The features are built up «with 
wads or rolls of newspaper, The 
core is then covered with a laver 
of strips of newspaper that have 
been dipped in water. Subse- 
quent layers of paper are dipped 
in paste and added until the re- 
sulting papier-mache is of the de- 
sired thickness. When the mask 
Holes 
are made for the eyes and mouth. 
The mask is then painted and 
shellacked, hair other 
accessories are added. 

A less direct, but effective, ap- 
proach to mask making can be 
achieved by showing The Loon’s 
Necklace. This color film with 
sound is produced by Eneyelo- 
paedia Britannica Films. The film 
tells an 
a background of appropriate mu- 
ic. Each character wears an au 
mask carved by 
Be- 
cause no methods are shown, the 
teacher will need to supplement 
the film with Making Masks or 
with oral directions of her own. 

Mask making can be correlated 
with geography. history. dramat- 


dries, the core is removed. 


and and 


Indian legend against 


thentic wooden 


Indians of British Columbia. 


ics, and other subjects, and used 
to enrich programs. For example, 
the various races of man might 
be represented by masked figures 
in a program fostering world 
brotherhood 


Conclusion 


Mask making and paper sculp- 
ture are only a few of the crafts 
that can be taught by the 
motion-picture films. Since films 
do such an efficient job of teach- 
ing, they cannot be too highly 
recommended. 


use of 


CORRELATING RECORDS 
with Other 
A-V Equipment 
Continued from page 90, 


Many large commercial firms of- 
fer recordings of public service 
radio programs, for free use in 
-chools. 
Several know 
commercially made regular ree- 
ords to provide background mu- 
ic, introductory themes, or even 
ound effects for tape or dise re- 
cordings they are making of plays 
and other creative material. Here. 
we have the situation of a record- 
ing not only correlating with an- 
other type of audio-visual aid, 
but that of two types of record- 
ings supplementing each other! 


schools I use 


Many schools not only utilize 
records owned by the individual 
«chool or school svstem audio- 


library, but very often pupils will 





bring their own records to use 
for a certain scene “bridge” or 
for background. 


This brings up another point. 
recordings are relatively 
inexpensive and widely available. 
a partial 


since 


your pupils may be 
source of supply. not as a basis 
for a well-rounded permanent 
collection. to be sure. but for 
supplementary items. Few pupils 
have 16 mm. sound motion pic- 
tures at home, but a goed many 
have records. This often helps to 


. 


A complete line of 
® receivers, with the 
Throat’ sound syste 
the specific needs 0 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA § 


EBUCATIONAL SERVICES, 


“nar 


AMandFM § 

“Golden | 
m, to meet 
f schools 


® RCA Victor offers a vast} 
treasure of educational and} 
e Red Seal recordings for in-¥ 
struction and correlation, in 
music and other subject areas. bag 


ng school and home closer to- 
her. One lower-grade teacher 
a “listening and looking” pe- 
| once a week. The child who 
ngs the book or record from 
me is host or hostess, and ex- 
plains the item before it is read 
played. Even an 8A boy wa 
thrilled when the school used ope 
of his albums for an auditorium 
program, 
There are so many companies 
issuing fine recordings — that. 
whether by themselves or with 
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. The HME yictrole P choo 
45 FP™ |, satisfy © ements: 
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rec 


Mail Coupon NOW for complete information 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 6/R 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send additional information on the following: 


another teaching aid, records are 
potentially among the most use- 
ful teaching tools. RCA Victor 
and Columbia have issued many 
wonderful items. Perhaps less 
familiar, but also excellent, are 
the discs from Deeca, American 


Book Company, Folkways, Al- 
lied, Children’s Record Guild 
and Young People’s Records 


Recordings from any company, 
whether on disc, wire, or tape 
may be used alone or in combina- 
tion for more interesting lessons. 



















VHF and UHF receivers up to 
«(in size, with “Deep Image” 
Picture tubes and “Magic 
Monitor,” for the best aa 
tion of educational plegmenn, 







































Name. 
CAMOEN. H.4. oe eee 
™«s. ® . 
Li City 


State. 








New 


TEACHERS’ AIDS 
from BRITAIN 


TEACHING for INTERNATION- 
AL UNDERSTANDING $ .90 


Equipment of 


chapters on 
Aesthetic 
Place of 


Schools” 


Includes 
the Teacher” 
Teaching.” The 
Aural Aids in 


others of 


THE U. N. AT WORK 90 
4 notebook for the ling 
of the 
United 


CITIZENS GROWING UP 
Discourses on Ve 


“Study & Practice 
(itive 


Sickle of 
Visual and 
among mary 


value to teachers 


understan 
work of the 


functions and 


Nations 


ariteteg 
ship,” 
ship in Schools” and 


After Life.” 


READING ABILITY 


Suggestions for teacher on helping 


backward lent 


MOVING AND GROWING $1.40 
A study of the 


children, Part one 


ement of growing 
Physical Education 


in Primary School 

Check items desired 

BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Name 


Schoc 
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Recommended by 


FILMSTRIPS IRENE F. CYPHER 


\dministrative Officer, Film 
and Associate Professor 
of Education, 

New York lt niversity 


to Use in 


i ibrary 





the Classroom 


subjects 00 single strip, 


month should | idy guide 

who use fil P , 

le h Eneye opaedia 
' apn 150 Wilmette 

1 lends itself to mar 


Britannica Films, 


Ave., Wilmette, Hl. 
He- 


hiimstrip ws a 


I Legendary 


t 


roduction to a American 
onsideration. reviev ” (6 strips in color), the heroes 
Just Hiawatha, Uncle Remus, Paul 

production of book n, Rip van Winkle, Ichabod 
fe ind Pecos Bill. The 
ted with each character fol- 

ms the literary 
the usual school curriculum 
British Information Services, 30 ) red English and 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. , arts. and storytelling 
he filmstrip, Queen Elizabeth I rs in the middle 


r grades 


, and story hours 
eased 


greater Opportunity story 
There 


bett visualizatior 


hlmstrips offer 


1 of many lessor treatment includ- 


especially for 


rrades; useful 


and of great interest | S32 1) per set; 
As the title plainly ind ingle 
devoted to tl lhe same company serves as dis- 
for the “Cottontail Fa- 
in color In this 


drawings 


tunely 
present 


tes, it 18 of course 


strip 
tory of Elizabeth’s life from ear 
childhood to the date of the 


ind includes a section of 


cor © strips 
simple appealing 
vate life, and her public lif ent the adventures of a family 
n Che filmstrip rabbits. A moral is pointed out 
for the subject matter | ch story, and the 
natural pictorial appeal. It w to a previous series on “Char- 
have value in stud Building.” Obedience Pay 
classes, for it gives | Work Together, and Mother 
ht into many of the important A Best, are indicative of th 
tish state trad For primary grades 
For $5.0 


is inter 


set is a Se- 


sox ial 


1 history 


functions and themes 


elementary grades an 00 per set single strip 


Eye Gate House, 2716 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


fist Ave., 


“Arithmetical Experiences for 
the Third Year” (9 strips in color 
deal with simple experiences on 
which pupils can begin to develop 
arithmetical Examples 
deal with time, money, counting 
and measurements. Explanations 
are in terms of things children do 
the For 
$25.00 per set 


conce pts. 


such as going to store. 


primary grades. 
$4.00 single strip.) 
Another set in this company’s 
list is“The Story of Communica 
tion” This se 
ries deals with the development of 
our methods of communicating 
with another, traces the 
story from primitive times down to 
the present date Uhe 
with communication by Light, 
Electricity, Sound, Siens and Sis 
nals, Speaking and Writin It in- 
cludes Papers and Bo ks, Messen- 
ers, The Mail Goes Through, and 
ends with Modern Means of Com- 
References are made 
to lighthouses, flags, traffic lights, 
whistles, drums, and the 
early Phoenician alphabet. Exam- 
ples are also given of the type of 
signals used by Morse in his tele- 
graph code. We also see how im 
portant to modern living are the 
camera, phonograph, motion pic 


9 strips in color 


one and 


series begins 


munication 


sirens, 


tures, radio, and television. Good 


for elementary grades. ($25.00 pet 
set: $4.00 singel strip 


Filmfax Productions, 10 E, 43rd 


St.. New York 17, 
Sea- 
traced 


SCTIes, 


In this “The Four 


sons” (4 strips in color), are 





a Quatit 


IN FILMSTRIPS 
TAKES ALL THiS: 


Careful planning by a staff specialized in visual educa- 
tion and working in cooperation with foremost educators 


Thoughtful selection of subject matter that coordinates 
with curriculums and fills needs in the total learning 
program 


An aworeness of the child, the teacher, and the learn- 
ing situation to create filmstrips that stimulate interest 
and encourage participation 





Extensive research to insure authentic and up-to-date 
content 


Production techniques that utilize most effective methods 
of photography, art work, color and processing 


Coreful testing of filmstrips in classrooms for effectiveness 


The desire to serve education through materials easy 
to use and at a eost within reach 


When you seleet filmstrips, the reputation of 
The Jam Handy Organization means quality. 


Ze VAM HANDY (igen: ———— 


2821 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


June 1953 










———<—<—<——— 











the effects of the changing staso 

m nature. Trees, Flowers, Ani- 
mals, and Man at Work are all 
hown We see how weather af- 


fects the clothing worn at different 
times of the year: how coloration 
in flowers and trees changes from 


season to season; how animals pre- 


vare for seasonal changes, store 
their food, and adapt to weatl 
er conditions; how children an 
idults go about their daily tasks 
The material Is prepared for the 
pi mary and r! iddk v1 ice s, ind 
can be adapted to language irts 


sucial studies, and simple science 


$15.00 per set; $4.00 


lessons. 


single strip 


International Education Materials 
Corp., 625 Madis Ave., New York 


22. 





The Aesop fable, The Ar 


the Grasshopper, familiar to gen- 


erations of readers, is presented in 
delightful color pictures 
1 
| 


The draw- 


casing, and the over-all 


ings are |{ 


effect of the art work is very at- 


tractive Folk tales and legends 
have always had an appeal when 

ed as story mat al, and this ap- 
peal seems even greater when well 
presented. 

This is ood material for story 
hours, for reading, language arts 
ind for literature. For elementary 
grades $6.00 single strip 


Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 


In two new series, subject mat- 
ter is presented from a slightly dif 
ferent viewpoint “The Age of 
Discovery” (7 strips in color pro- 

map material on 
the study of all the 


forces, peoples, routes, and othe 


vides excellent 
which to base 


factors which influenced and had 
a bearing upon both the discovery 
and the settlement of the Western 
Hemisphere 

There are complete map pictures 
of lands where Norsemen, Portu- 


suese, Spanish, French, Italian, 
Dutch, and English traveled. They 
show how the routes of pioneer ex- 


plorers paved the way for those 


who came after and founded the 


New World settlements This is a 
series lor middle- and upper- 
elementary grades. ($19.50 per set; 


$3.00 single strip 
Things” 


presents good material for 


“Growing 7 strips in 
color 
elementary science and 


The theme of the series 


nature 
study 
growth, and the changes that take 
place as Plants, Trees, Buttesfic 
Toads, Birds, Rabbits and We our- 
selves grow 

Drawings are well done, color 
quality is good, and the captions 
These 


ample are good filmstrips 


to use in conjunction with field 
trips, nature-study walks, and ob- 
servation lessons in the science 
room and nature museum. For all 
$?7.50 per 


elementary grades. 


set: $4.20 sinele strip 


National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20. 


From the many filmstrips pro- 
luced by this company, here are 
two which teachers will find par- 

ularly helpful. Fire Prevention, 

n color, gives a delightful story 
resentation of the simple has 
steps necessary to uard our homes 

Mr. Mous« 
the Junior Fire Brigade tell us what 
to do with household appliances, 
leaning fluids, and other fire haz- 


rds. The drawings are simple and 


ind his assistants of 


ppealing, and the points well il 


lustrated. Good for primary anc 


erades $5.00 single strip, 


middk 
vith study cuide 


The North 


also in color 


American Beaver 


presents the story 


of what a beaver is, how it lives, 
ind where Drawings of the con- 
truction of a beaver dam are par- 
cularly good. We see how th 
trees are felled, logs cut, sod and 
mud pushed into plac ind the 
dam made firm and strong. We are 


ilso shown how the beaver con- 
tructs his own lodge and how he 
stores his food. Prepared especially 
for pupils eight to fifteen years ol 
Te Recommended for 
conservation and  nature-study 


$5.00 single strip, with 


science, 


classes 


study guide 


Popular Science Publishers, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, 

In co-operation with the World 
B k Encye 
fered on the subject of “Citizen- 
ship—The American Way” 6 
strips in color). By means of draw- 
charts, and pi 
are given a complete and 
explanation of the struc- 
ture and framework of what cit- 
means to us. We are 
shown how each individual citizen 
of this country can share in its 
privileges and responsibilities. 


opedia, a series is of- 


nes diagrams 
tures, we 


thorough 


1Zt nship 


Good material for social studies, 
vorld 
upper-elementary grades and jun- 
or high school 
$6.50 single strip 


affairs, and history. For 


$36.50 per set; 


Filmstrip Reference Sheets 


Filmstcip Reference Sheets No. 1 and 
No. 2 are still available. If you would 
like a copy of one sheet or both, send 
a stamped, addressed envelope to Dr. 
Irene F, Cypher, Editorial Department, 

he Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. speci 
fying which you want. 











Audio Education, Inc., offers a well-rounded and ever- 
growing program of audio materials for school use... 


Audio Education, Inc., 
bring you the very 
tion. Ic is jointly owned and managed by Decca Records, Inc 
and American Book 
skill and artistry 


ings; the latter 
preparation of cla 
See coupon 


on page 72. is “going full speed ahead” 
Already, its list of outstanding recordings in- 
contribution to almost every area t 

There are such refreshing albums as HOW YOU TALK! (phonics) 
THE LIMIT (folk tales) in the language-arts 
field ... two velumes of stimulating LISTEN AND DO rhythm 


records . erght 


audio materials 
cludes a 


Audio 
Education, Inc. and THE SKY’S 
53 Fifth Avenue 
New York 5, New York 


Encouraged by 


I is equipped as is no other company to 


best recordings for every classroom situa- 


Company. The former supplies the technical 


necessary in the production of fine record 
makes available its corps of specialists in the 
ssroom materials 


ts phenomenal success, Audie Education, Inc., 
to bring you more expertly prepared 


he curriculum 


delightful AMERICAN SINGER albums for 


and many others 








TEACHERS 














SAY 
“easiest to use 


new 500c 
Staudard 


PROJECTOR 


for filmstrip and 
2” x 2” slides 


sharp 500-watt screen brilliance 


even in undarkened classroom 


With Standard 500C daylight projection, pupils take notes while 


seeing the picture 


Directed push-in threading 


Quick, positive framing action 


Micro-tilt 


lets projector rise to proper he ight 


Picture leveler 


cempensates for uneven table or floor 


Built-in mechanical pointer 


operate d from the projector 


Quick pull-out, push-in change 


) ) 


from filmstrip to 2” x 2” slides 


Sturdy jet-styled design 


in rich, two-tone crinkle finish 


.. teachers maintain uninterrupted super- 
vision. Direct principles in the design of the Standard 5006 


Projector add automatic skill to the hand of its operator: 


$11480 — 


mpl th luxe i fi 

rying e with fittings for 

lide change amd spa amy 

t for filenete Push-in 
wer rd reeeiver 








Le «=O AK your 


audio-visual education 





dealer 


| Standard Projector & Equipment @o., Que. 1106 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, lil. 





ee 





ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF-4—This roomy, yet compoct 6 drawer 
cabinet holds up to 336 fimstrip cons 
each in its own compartment + each in- 
dividuolly indexed. Drawers cre equipped 
with odjustable dividers for desired divi- 
sion widths. 


MF-3—Compact 3 drawer filmstrip cabinet 
holds 165—1'/2" filmstrip cons. 


Write Dept. I for free catalog. 








cod 


New 


STUDENT AIDS 


from BRITAIN 


Check here 





LAND OF BRITAIN (England) 


Filmstrip depicting scenes of the 
farmland, industries, countrysides an: 
cities of England. 31 captioned frames 
plus study guide B & W $3.00 


A VISIT TO LONDON 


Filmstrip showing many famous 
historical landmarks of London includ 
ing Royal Palaces, St. Paul's Cathedral 
Tower of London and many others 
52 frames plus study guide B& W 


$3.00 
RAIL TRANSPORT 


Filmstrip showing a century of pro- 
gress in British railway transportation 
35 captioned frames plus study guide 
B&W 


$3.00 
ROAD TRANSPORT 


Filmstrip tracing the century of 
progress in road transportation in 
Britain, 35 captioned frames plus 
study guide B & W $3.00 


LAND OF BRITAIN 


Picture set consisting of 11 captioned 
photographie panels (11” x 15”) of 
scenes of various parts of Great 
Britain, $1.00 


LONDON’S RIVER 


Picture set of 11 captioned photo 
graphic panels (11” x 15”) showing 
a variety of activities along th 
Thames. $1.00 


Check items desired and return to 


j Se ee eee a e 
t | os oe INFORMATION SERVICES | 
. | ockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Tribes of the Southwest |' ,..... , 
WEW sound films in brilliant color. Produced by | | 
an experienced educator | School | 
Hop! (women) —VILLAGES IN THE SKY | Add 
Hopi (men) —PEACEFUL ONES ress | 
avenge TONES OF INS TURQUOISE i| City & State | 
Avalon Daggett Productions 3 Enclosed. Please Bill. | 
441 No. Orange Drive Los Fngeles 36, Calif, i etait ole Gone eases as ae em ames a | 
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Coronet's BACKGROUND FOR READING AND EXPRESSION Series 


...to teach and delight the children! 





. and a host of 


Come meet Flipper and Peppy, Mittens and Hoppy 


other lovable characters. For here, on lomm sound film, are the 
stories for the primary grades—to provide a vivid group experience 


upon which to base further reading, writing and drawing activities 


\ partial list includes such captivating films as 


Farmyard Babies On the Way to School 
Flipper. the Seal One Rainy Day 
Blow. Wind, Blow! 


futumn is an Adventure 


Peppy, the Puppy» 
Sparky, the Colt 


Frisky. the Cals Spotts Story of a Fawu 
Hoppy the Bunny The Toy Telephone Truck 
The Lith Red Hen The Ugly Dackling 


Mary Had a Little Lamb What the Frost Does 

Wittens, the Kitten Zoo Animals of Our Storybooks 
Make sure your pupils see these outstanding reading-readiness films 
as soon as possible, They're easy and inexpensive to preview, pur 


chase or rent. Look for complete information in your new 1953-1954 


Catalogue of Coronet Filo For your free copy, write today to 


Dept. 1-653 


Coronet Films <2, 


ago 


SEE Al FOR THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF STILL PROJECTORS 


AO Model GK | 


This powerful 750 watt auditorium slide 


arity of 


projector is famous for brilliance, cl 
image, and operating coolness Nlodels for 
. ~ 

x4” slides, or both. 


-_ 5 , 
2 a2 slide, 3'4 





- gts ss” 


AO Model MC 300 


Acclaumed by visual training experts 


tor unsurpassed ptic al quality, preci- 





" 
sion all-metal construction, lasting 





formance. Switches instantly from sin- 


gle or double frame filmstrip to « 


MANY OTHER MODELS 2” slides, 





ind back again 






REVIEWER 500 























> ” Sea ys ve * Make lessons more memora- 
lor 2° 4 x 2 mad 2 x Z 
slides ble VISUALLY with a superb 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
for showing be k pages clip- prec mion mestrument by AQ. At 
pings charts, small samples 





your dealer's or write Dept. T36. 





OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 
lets you face the audiences 
sl des. ¢ \pert 


a ( )ntical 


A)/ CHELSEA SO. mass 






while showing 






ments, etc, 
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FILMS 
You Can Show 








in Your School 





ATTRACTING BIRDS IN WINTER 

6 min.; color; sale. BUILDING 
BIRDHOULSES—6 min.; color; for 
sale. CULTIVATE YOUR GARDEN 
BIRDS—12 min.; color; sale. Pro- 
duced in 1953 by International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chieago 4. 





Here are three wonderful science 


it will delight children The 
cts two children building 
During the 


pick and dry wild 


aing stations 


onstruct feeders, and plan 


food birds like With di- 
food sources in the fall, 
learn to depend on the 

tions and continut 

the winter months The 
most suitable foods, 

est, and ives reasons 
mirds to our back 

For upper-elementary grades 
md hlm shows birdhous- 


species Mike and 
\l iclped by an older brother 


bird house and a robin 


They collect materials, 
plans, and complete the 
In the early spring they 
ip with nesting materials 


I 
When birds actually nest 
uses, they plan to build 


The film is suitable for in- 
‘ ache 
third film depicts the kinds 
a that vill come to your 
It also shows the types of 


’ that will attract them as 
t The film 


building nests, laying eggs, 


includes views 


rvs, and feeding the 
For upper grades 
COTTON PLANTING—sound; color, 
ud black and white; sale; produced 
in 1953 by Paul Hoefler Productions, 
7934 Santa Menica Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 46, 


( dren hear rreat deal about 
sometimes do not realize 


nee and significance to 


ol cotton, from seed to 
told in this film, includ 
ids of developing new 
inicties soil preparation 


ultiv iting weeding and 


the helds with insecticides 
her chemicals, and harvest- 
I} xtent of the cotton belt 


nited States is also shown 
ontains informational 
ot found in books, and is 


for social studies in the 


COURTESY FOR BEGINNERS—1 
reel; sound; color, and black and 
white: sale or rental; produced in 
1953 by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago l. 





| film tries to show young 
dren the proper techniques of 
The fundamentals—such 
onsiderate to a quest, 
ntroductions, Say 








Recommended by 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


\ Curriculum Consultant, 
Washington School, 
Mount Vernon, New York 


ing the magic words please, thank 
you, and excuse me—are presented 
in a variety of activities which will 
hold the interest of a young audi- 
ence It carries guidance content, 
social living, and language arts ac- 
tivities for the primary and inter- 
mediate grades 


FLIPPER, THE 


Saou 


SEAL—I reel; 
vl; color, and black and white; 
sale or rental; produced in 1953 by 
Coronet Films (see address above). 





\ group of children visiting the 
zoo watch Flipper go through his 
ntics. As a language builder, this 
harming film fuses Flipper’s a 


al 


words as waves, 
fur This 


shared experience can be used as 


tions with such 


yrirriir a and 


a subject for class discussion, read- 
ing, and other means of developing 
power in the 


EXPressive primary 


and intermediate grades 


THE FREIGHT YARD—20 min.; 
sound; black and white; free loan; 
produced in 1953 by Motion Picture 
Bureau, New York Central Railroad, 
166 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 





l'rains are always fascinating for 
children It may not be possible 
for your pupils to take an excursion 
to a freight yard, but here is a 
film that will give them a good 
idea of one 

The operation of a great railroad 
freight classification yard is shown 
in this film. We follow the train 
through the yard, visit the engine 
terminal, and see how locomotives 
are cared for and repaired. We in- 
spect the yard office, and are given 
an explanation concerning the sig- 
nals used. Next, we get acquainted 
with the hump and car retarders, 
ind learn how the cars are loaded 
and grouped for dispatching pur- 
poses. For guidance, science, and 
social studies in the intermediate 


and upper grades 


MEET THE SIOUX INDIAN—I 
reel; color; sale; produced in 1953 
by Murl Deusing Film Productions, 
5427 West Howard Avenue, Milwau- 
kee 14. 

This film tells in simple style the 
relationship of a primitive people's 
food, shelter, and clothing to thei: 
environment The film makes ex- 
cellent use of ste p-by -step storytell- 
ing techniques with dramatic close- 
It is suitable 
for social studies, art, and language 


ups in vivid colors 


arts classes of the intermediate 


grades 


THE NATIONALS—20 min.; sound; 
color; service charge of $2.50. Spon- 
sored by Pan American World Air- 
ways. Available from Ideal Pictures, 
58 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 


Flying airplanes is most exciting 
for boys, and making model planes 


is a wonderful hobby 











rhis is the story of a boy who 
carefully builds a model plane and 
enters it in “The Nationals.” This 
s a contest for all types of model 
planes CO-2, jet-, 
j A good film 


and 
for the upper-elementary grades. 


rubber-band, 
gasoline-pows re d. 


NORTH AMERICA MOVES AHEAD 
—20 min.; sound; color; free loan; 
produced in 1953 by Modern Talk- 
ing Pictures Service, Inc., 45 Rocke- 


feller Plaza, New York 20. 








with a youngster’s dis 


overy of an arrowhead near a fill- 


Opening 
ng station, this film-traces the evo 
lution of Indian 
trails to The 
story then turns to motor-transport 


highways from 


express turnpikes 


progress, and picks up a survey of 


a transcontinental moving com 
pany’s activities 

Pictorial comment on early diffi- 
ulties caused by state regulations 
modern training programs in pack 
the 


every 


ng techniques, arid control 


which KCCDS on 


t 
the road in touch 

patcher’s office, add to 
For social-studies classes in 


ipper 


system van 
the di 
this film 


the 


with 


erad 
ides 


ROYAL SCOTLAND—9 min.;: color; 
sale or rental; produced in 1953 by 
British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


Since the tion is so much 


n the news now, a film concernin 


the Royal Family should be in o1 
der. Here is one that is beautifully 
photo raphed and includes an ex- 
musical background, 
the 


and ol places asso- 


ated with Britain’s Royal Family 


traordinary 
This film 
™~ ottish 


gives us a tour ol 


scem 


We see Glen Finnan where Prince 
Charlies raised the standard of the 
Forty-Five. We visit Balmoral, the 


home, and 
which, to this day, 
remains a tort barracks for 
the Queen’s Highlanders 
Spectacular shots of the tradi- 
tional Highland sports and dancing 


re included, as 


Sovereign’s Scottish 
Surling Castle 


and a 


well as scenes of 


the mountains and lochs. Good for 


upper grades 


RULES AND LAWS—I4 
sound; black and white; sale or re 
al; produced in 1952 by Eneye 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Hl. 






Many films 
characte! 
ion but 
in that 

\ mode] railroad, 
three children are playing, helps to 


“Why have 


attempt to influence 


building in some fash 
this film 


direction 


does a good job 


with which 


answer the question, 

ru'-s?” Father illustrates that rules 

change with changing conditions 
He later comments that laws in 

the adult world are like rules in 


Finally, the film 
illustrates ways in which laws serve 


children’s games 


the needs of communities and the 


For 


social-studies 


nation guidance, language 


arts, and classes in 


the upper-elementary grades 


SEMINOLE OF THE EVERGLADES 

21 min.; sound; color; free loan; 
produced in 1953 by Alan Sh 
Productions, 450 W. 56th Si., New 
York 19, 





film 
struggle 


Here is a depicting an 
Indian for inde- 
pendence which will thrill pupils 


nation’s 


Deep in the Flonda Everglades 
the Seminole Indians proudly strive 
to preserve the life and dignity of 
their nation within a nation. Be- 
sieged for more than half a century 
by American battled 
persistently to move them to Okla 


troops who 


homa, and by the ominous swamp 
threatening their ex- 
istence, these Indians have refused 
Their life, tradi- 


relentlessly 


to be conquered 


tions, and daily activities are su- 
perbly presented in this film for 
social-studies classes in the upper- 
elementary grades 

_ * 
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The Plan 


The Ameri in Film Forum In is an 
organization comprised of people 
with wide experience in the produc 
tion and distribution of motion 
pictures for civic and educational 
purposes. 

Starting in September, 1953, we will 
release a new Film Forum known as 
“Washington Spotlight” each month 
Topics will be of current and national 
interest and importance. The Moder- 
ator will be Marquis Childs, dis- 
tinguished syndicated newspaperman. 
Mr. Childs will ‘appear with two or 
more outstanding figures who will 
discuss the subject pro and con. 
Each subscriber will receive his Film 
Forura on the booking date specified 
each month—-at a small rental fee. 
In advance of zach release, we will 
provide each group subscriber with 
complete data on the speakers and 
the subject of discussion. This will be 
done in order to facilitate the con- 
tinued discussion by the local group 
(school, club, adult group, etc.) 
under local leadership. 

During the course of a year, 9 Film 
Forums will We rcieased from Sep- 
tember through May. The first topic 
for September release will be an- 
nounced in August. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
AMERICAN FILM FORUM, Inc. 
516 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me complete details includ- 
ing subscription cost. 
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TIDES—10 min.; 1 reel; black and 
white; sale; produced in 1953 by 
\lmanae Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, 





Have 
wondered why there are tides 
By actual and animated 
this film seems to put a 
nger on the pulse of the sea to 
find really 


you ever watched the tides 
) 
scenes 


heures, 


d the answers, which are 
simple, but which add to our ever 
nereasing amazement at the great 
omplexity of nature Simple lan- 
describes the picture. For 
science in the upper grades 


guage 


Pee ies 
_ 4 
wT 





+ sound; 


WHAT IS FOUR—15 m 
black and white; sale; produced in 
1952 by Young America Films, Inc.. 
18 E. 4let St.. New York 17. 
Good arithmetic films are few 
and far between. This film offers 
motivation and review material for 
teaching arithmetic at the primary 
level. It illustrates the number 
“four” in a variety of 
semiconcrete, and abstract 
tions. It helps the child appreciate 
the four and its 
“fourness” by treating the number 
in ways which will appeal to him 


concrete, 
situa 


significance of 
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An Important New Contribution to the 
Publie Discussion of Public Events 


For the first time, American Film Forum, Inc. offers a unique and 
exciting monthly film forum program that brings to your own club- 
room, school, church, hall or home, cutstanding national and inter- 
national figures in a public discussion of public events. 


You see and hear Senators, Congressmen, Educators, Statesmen — 
leaders in every field — discuss national and international affairs. You 
then carry on your own “town meeting” under your own auspices in 


your own community. 


Produced in our Nation’s Capital, the Film Forum will be sent to you 
each month on a regular subscription basis. You show it, and then 
you and your group discuss it. Topics selected for discussion on each 
Film Forum will be provocative, stimulating and of current interest. 
Those who are interested in current affairs, political science, social 
science, community welfare, and the growth and development of citi- 
zenship in every strata of society will surely want to become part of the 


American Film Forum program. 


You are Public Opinion. And, as such, it is imperative that you take 
an active part in expressing your opinion in concert with our national 
leaders. Good citizenship demands that you participate in the problems 


of the day. 


An informed people are a strong people. The interchange and expres- 
sion of opinion on all levels makes for wide dissemination of informa- 
tion, and helps our elected representatives arrive at making the vital 
decisions for which they are responsible. 

You belong in the American Film Forum picture. Your voice, your 
opinion, your vote counts individually and collectively. Become a 
subscriber to the American Film Forum, It is one of the most important 
things you can do today to vitalize the public discussion of public 
affairs. Write now for complete information. 


An ERICAN 


film Forum. inc 
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YOUR DIRECTORY OF 
Audio-Visual Producers 








rts page are listed producers ol 


> 


ment 


and 
given are the 
W rite there for the 
nearest local distributor 


audio-visual materials 


The 


pany he adquat ters 


‘ quip. 
addresses com 


name ot vour 


Consult standard ret nee books for 
further sources, It is al hie Ipful to con- 
tact local museums, chambers of com- 
merce. historical societi ind consular 


LF.C. 


untries 


representatives of foreign: 





l6mm MOTION PICTURES 


Academy Films, P Box 3088, Hollyw ' 
A. F. Films, tne., 16 * iway, New York 18 

Almanac Films, inc., 516 Filth Ave, New York 36 
American Film Forum, inc 6 Fifth Ave New k 
Artists Films, inc., 8 W 45 New Yor* 


Association Films, 35 W. 45th St, N 

Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
tion, Wayne University etroit 

ae Senget? Productions 4 N enge C 

Bailey ‘Films Inc., 6 L pre y 

Brandon Films, Inc “ t+, New York 19 

Bray Studies, inc ? th Ave. New k 

British Information Serv ces, 30 Rockets Piaza. New York 20 

Cothedral Fi'ms, 140 N. Holiyw i Way, Burbank lif 

Cornell Films, inc Broadway. New York 36 

Coronet Films ; 

Walt Disney beodeetiens ept 6, Burt " slit 

Educational Film Library Assoc 


College of Educo- 


Encyclopoedia Britannica Films, inc., 
met? 
Films, tnc., ? Box 258, W tHe 
Films of the Nations, Inc., 55 W. 45th St. Ne York 
Frith Films, P 565. Hollyw , 28 





Howley Lord, inc W. Séth St.. New York 19 
Heidenkamp Noture Pictures, 538 G de 
Poul Hoefler Productions,7934 Santa Monica Bivd Hollywe 
Instructional Cinemo Service, inc Sé Brod 
Instructional Films, inc., 330 W. 42nd St 
international Film Bureau, Inc., 57 Wo Jack 
International Film Foundation, |6 iv 
Jom Handy Organization, 282! E. Grand Biva., Detr 
Johnson Hunt Productions, 6509 
Librory Films, Inc 25 W. 45th 3 
McGraw-Hili Book Co., Text-Filn pt W. 42nd St., 
York 1 
Cori F. Mohnke Productions, 215 E. Ird St, Des Moines 9 wa 
March of Time Forum Files, 369 Lexing Ave 
Moody Bible institute, 820 N alle St hicago 10 
Notional Assoc. of Audubon Secie jes, 1000 Fifth Ave 





rk 28 
— Film Boord of Canada, 12 f the Americas 
Notional Sotety Council, Film ervice Bureau, 20 N 
. sgo 6 
Nu- at Films Inc 112 Ww 
Official Films, 25 W. 45th St 
Princeton Film Center arter Road, P et NJ 
RKO Rodio Pictures, Inc 7 
York 

Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 37 Beverly C Beverly Hills. Calif 
Sterling Television Co., Imc., 316 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc 

United Notions, & Viswe mation Div., New York 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, Washingt 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Washingt D 


Wacker 


U.S. Dept. of the Air Force, of Agriculture of Stote, of the 
interior, ond Treasury Dept., W 0 
United World Films, inc 445 Park a New York 29 
Wild Life Films, 5149-51 Strohm Ave. North Hollywood, Callf 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 4ict St. New York 17 
SLIDES 
Bulo Co., P.O 
French-Americon Cultural Serviess 934 Filth Ave... New York 29 
&. Taylor Judd, Box Delava w 
Keystone View Co., Meady Pa 
Nu-Art Films, Inc., 112 W. 48th St New York 19 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., inc., 22 abridge Bivd aytona Beach 
Sewyer's, Inc P 3 
Sostety for Viewel Sinsciten, inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway 
Southern Colerstides 2326 Beecher Rd., S. W., Atlanta, Ga 
Teaching Aids Exchonge, 7!! Sycamore Ave. Modest elif 
Visual Sciences, He N_Y 
“Tp 5 
FILMSTRIPS 
——- Council on Education 785 Massachusetts Ave... N.W 
Aati Defamation League of B'nai Brith, 212 Fifth Ave New 
Y ’ 
Audio-Visual Moterials Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit 1 
Audio-Visual School Service, 20 East 35th St.. New York 16 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Classroom Films, Inc., 321 E 44th St.. New York 


Coronet Films, Coronet Bidg 

Current Affairs, Film Division, 18 : 

Curriculum Films, inc., 10 E 4 New 

Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Rot Bivd., t Angeles 35 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, inc ow 

mette, | 

Eye Gate House, inc., 

Fiilmfax Productions, 10 

Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad New York 4 

Films, Inc., P.O Box 35 

Filmstrip House, 25 Broed § 

Heritoge Filmst 16 

Instructionol Films, inc., 230 
' 
8 


330 W 





internotional Film Bureou, 
Jam Handy Organizotion, 282 Gi 
Key Productions, 16 E 4)st St ‘ Yor 
Knowledge Builders, 625 Med Ave dew York 22 
Life Magazine Filmst 9 Rocke a 

heap we mslide Service, 7505 








Pe il Hill Geet Co., Ime., Text-F Dept., 330 W. 42nd S?., 
New York 

Moody Bible \eetitate, 820 N St hicago 1 

— Y eae of Audubon Societies 


Noticnel “Film Board of Canado Avenue of the 
New York 2 

National Safety Council, 

New York Times, 5S« hoo 
New York 18 

Pictorial Events, 


20 N Wacker Drive h go 6 

Serv pt, 229 West 43rd St 
597 Fifth Ave. New York 17 
Popular Science Pub. Co., A-¥ C 3 F th Ave 
Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St. New York 2? 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W 


New York 


versey Parkway 
hicag 

United Retiens, Films & Visue t Div., N 
United World Films, tnc., 1445 Park Av New Y 
University of Michigan, Audio’ Education 

Arbo 

Visual Tanned Suffern, N.Y 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 [ 


FLAT PICTURES 


Plaza 


ew York 
rk 29 


Center 


Ann 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller New York 20 
Creative Educational Society, “ 
Field Enterprises, 35 E. Wacke v hicag 


Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave. New 


oe - Clessroom we Association, 40 n Ave 

N end ds 
Lotin Americon Village Studio, 530 State St anta Barbera 
N.W., Wash 


Notional aia Society, | 6th im St 


ington 


RECORDS 


Audio Education, inc., 

Audio-Master Co., 34 

Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
tion, Wayne University, Det 





College of Educa- 


Banner Records, Inc., 33 Union W.. New York 3 

Burns Record Co . 755 Chicadec Stratford, Conn 

Capito! Records, Inc., Sunset & ¥ ts., Hollywood 28, Calif 
Charm Records, inc., Park Cent New York 19 
Children's Reading Service, ‘ Be Place. Brooklyn 


Children’s Record Guild, 27 Th ¢ 
Columbioe Records, inc., 799 S« 

Continental Record Co., Inc., 24) W 5 
Decca Records, Inc., 50 W. 57th St w York 19 


Eastern Record Mig. Corp., 55 aure! Hill, N.Y 

pay oar oy ae Services Abernathy Dr Los 
seles 45 

Encyclopaedic Britennice Films, In 1150 Wilmette Ave 

Sutieuat Records, 246 Fifth Av New York 1 

Folkways Records & Serv. Corp W. 46th St... New York 1 

Greystone Corp., 600 Sixth Ave New York 12 

Lincoln Records, inc., 1420 Walnut St. Philadelphia 2, Pa 

Little Golden Records, 1230 A Yew York 20 

Mercury Record Corp. , 1475 Br . New York 18 

Rainbow Rhythms, P.O. Box 608 versity, Ge 

Record Guild of America, 1407 Broad New York 18 

RCA Victor Records, Education Radio Corporation of 


America, Camden, NJ 
Records of Knowledge, Rexford FR rp., 1440 Broadway 
New York 18 
Squore Dance Associates, Freeport, N ¥ 
Vou Productions, Inc., 236 W. 55th St. New York 19 
World Wide Records, 315 W. 47h St. > 
Young People's Records, 100 Sixth Ave 
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YOUR A-V FILE 
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Audio-Visual Equipment 





16mm Sound Projectors 


Ampro Eastman Kodascope Movie-Mite 

Apollo Forway RCA 

Bell & Howell Kolograph Revere 

DeVry Victor Animatograph 


and Filmstrip Projectors 


American Optical Bell & Howell Standerd 

Ampro Dukene Society for Visual Education 
Argus GoidE Spindier & Sauppe 
Audio-Master Kevstone View Three Dimensional Corp 

Ba h & Lomb LaBelle Viewlex 


Sound Slide Film Projectors 


ustravox 
Clure 


Movie-Mite 


uKane Lal Viewlex 


Opaque and Overhead Projectors 


American Optical Beseler Squibb Taylor 
Bausch & Lomb Keystone View Victorlite 
. 
Radios and Phonographs 

Admiral Genera! Electric Stromberg-Carison 
Audio-Maste Megnevor Webster-Chicego 
alifone Motorolé Westinghouse 
rosiey Philco Wurlitzer 

Emerson RCA Victor Zenith 

Farnsworth Rek-O-Kut 

. ‘ 
Tape, Wire, and Disk Recorders 
Ampro DuKene Pentron Sound Scriber 
Be Eicor RCA Victor Webster-Chicego 
Brush General Electric Rek-O-Kut Webster Electric 
a ne Meqnecord Revere w 1-Gay 
tw 
Tape Manufacturers 
Audio- Master Minnesota Mining Reeves Soundcraft 
, , 

Magnetic Sound Recorder-Projectors 
Ampro Bell & Howe RCA Victor 
Victor Animatoqraph 

, 
Screens Flannelboards Tachistoscopes 
Da-Lite Visual Specialtie Keystone View 
Radiant Society for 
Vita-Lite Visual Education 
Cabinets and Equipment Containers 
Jack C. Coffey Neumade Products 


Film Reprocessing 


Peerless Film Processing Corp 


ADDRESSES. OF PRODUCERS 


Admiral Corp., 3800 Cort) and St., Chicago 47 


American Optical Co., Chelsea 50, Massachusetts 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
, Excel Movie Products Co., 853 Dundee Ave., 





Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich 
Audio-Mester Co., 341 Madison Ave., 
Automatic Projection Corp., 19 W. 44th St 
Bousch & Lomb Optical Co., 626 St. Pau! St 


New York 17 
New York 18 
Rochester 2, N.Y. 


Bell Sound Systems, inc., 555 Merion Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio 
Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Ra., Chicago 45 

Charles Beseler Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, NJ ’ 
Brush Development Co. , 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Jack C. Coffey Co., 1124 Greenleaf St., Wilmette, lil 
Crestwood Recorder Corp., Poughkeepsie, New York 
Crosley Div., Avaco Mfg. Corp., 132 Arlington St., Cincinnati 
Da-Lite Sereen Co., Inc., 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39 
DeVry Corp., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

DuKane Corp., St. Charies, | 


Eastman Kodascope, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Bicor, Inc., 1501 W. Congress St., Chicago 7 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph Co., 111 Eighth Ave., New York 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp., Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Forway Corp., 245 W. 55th St.. New York 19 

General Electric Co., Electronics Dept., Syrecuse, N.Y 

GoldE Mfg. Co., 1214-22 W. Madison St., Chicago 7 

ilustravex Division, Electro Engineering & Miq 627 W. 


Aiexandrine St., Detroit 1, Mich 
Keystone View Co., Meadvilie, Pa 
Kolograph Corp., 8044 Ridgeway, Skokie, | 
LaBelle Industries, Inc., Oconomowoc, Wis 
1115 W. Washington 


J. McClure Talking Pictures, Bivd., 
Chicago 7 
Mognovox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 
Magnecord, inc., 225 W. Ohio St., Chicago 
Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6 





Motorola, Inc., 4545 W. Augusta Bivd., Chicago 
Movie-Mite Corp., 1105 E. Truman Rd, Kansas City 6, Mo 
Neumade Products Corporction, 328 W. 42nd St New York 18 


Peerless Film Processing Corp., 164 W. 46th St. New York 36 
Pentron Corp., 221 E. Cullerton St., Chicago 16 

Philco Corp., 445 E. Tioga St., Philedelphie 

Radiant Mig. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd, Chicage 


RCA Victor Division, Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N.J. 
Reeves Soundcraft Corp., 10 E. S2nd St.. New York 22 
Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01 Queens Bivd., Long Isiand City 1 
Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 21st St., Chicago 16 


N.Y. 






Society fe Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 

Chicege 1 
Soundscriber Corp., 1446 Munson St., New Haven, Conn 
Spindler & Sauppe, 220! Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
Squibb Taylor, Imc., 1213 S. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 
Ss rd Projector & Equipment Co., 7106 W. Touhy Ave., 

1 
rg-Carison Co., Rochester, N.Y 

Three Geeenstoned Cor; Tae W. Addison St., Chicago 41 
Victor Animatograph Davenport, lowa 


Victorlite Industries, 5380 Second Ave , Los Angeles 43, Calif. 


Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Bivd., Long Isiand City 1, 


Visual Specialities Co., 5701 W. Vernor St., Detroit 9, Mich 
Vita-Lite Screen Co., 239 A St., San Diego |, Calif 
Webster-Chicago Corp., 5619 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39 
Webster Electric Co., 1900 Clark St., Racine, Wis 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., 304 yourt Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Wilcox-Gay Corp., Charlotte, Mic 

Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 165 W iii St 
Zenith Radio Corp., 6601 W. Dickens St 


Chicago 
Chicago 
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Dear Miss Owen 

I have enjoyed The Instructor for a 
good years and have found it 
very helpful. The plays have been espe 
cially useful in the elementary grades 

In your “First Class Mail” column of 
the April issue, Roslyn Bernstein made 
the suggestion that you have a column 
“Helpful Hints for Substitutes.” 
think this would be a splendid idea. I 
material for sub- 


many 


have compiled saprnie 
stitutes and it has been of help to them 
Lillian Donahue, Vew York 


Mrs. 


I agree with Bernstein -substi- 
tute different 
ideas, since they have to teach so many 
differemt grades and classes. We often 


that do not 


teachers many 


need ideas require too 


much preparation, and can be complet 


ed in one period 


Mrs. I Sentag. Vew ) ork 

| think “Helpful Hints for Substi 
tutes” would be wonderful: not only 
for substitutes but alse for regular 


teachers 
Thelma Borud, Colorado 


I would heartily approve of a depart- 
ment for substitutes, and hope that you 
will feel led to 

When one considers that 


start one soon. 


1. We “chameleons” must be ready 
to teach any grade 
2. The regular teachers themselves 


sav they would not do subbing, 

3. We 
ular home and community duties along 
with the of teach 
ing, | think a page for us is justifiable 


Mrs. Richard Bunnell, Vew ) ork 


subs must carry on with reg 


extra responsibility 


These letters are a sampling of the 
overwhelming response we had as a 
result of the suggestion made in 
Roslyn Bernstein's letter in the April 
issue that we have a “Helpful Hints 
for Substitutes” column. Come Sep- 
tember we certainly plan to do some- 
thing about it, so you can be on the 
lookout. 


Dear Miss Owen 
Congratulations on your new feature 
‘From the Other Side of the Fence.” It 
is refreshing and differen. 1 
Mrs. Diffenderfer plans to continue it. 
Mary Lou Collins, Washington 


Ax far as we know, she does. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen 

Your magazine had been recommend 
ed for use in Canadian schools because 
it contained a section devoted entirely 
to Canadian schools.” Are we then ex 
pected to be honoured by the two col 
umns you devote to us out of 92 pages? 
Furthermore. not one of your articles 
deals with Canada. 

y ou mention ‘ Brotherhood W eek <4 I 
wonder if you realize that most of us 
Canadians are literally brothers of 
United States people. Note that I de 
not refer to you as “American,” as it is 
quite obvious what the term “America” 
is typical of the 
geraied form of “Yankee boasting.” 

Isn't it bordering on the ridiculous 
for “Americans” to refer to their neigh 
“North America” as 
foreigners? you even teach kin 
dergarten classes in Brotherhood Week 
to remember the Mexican foreigners. 

We Canadians are awakening to well 
and 
almost 


t mbrae es and eX\ag- 


bours living in 


I see 


country. 
that is 


deserved pride in our 


to sponser &@ magazine 


unaware of our existence would only 


tend to undermine our self-assurance, 
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of the vast 
potentialities 


We are 


reservoirs of 


becoming aware 
untapped 
of our country. 

Don't you think that your complacent 
attitude is weake ning your own position 
your popularity with 
Incidentally one of 


and decreasing 
your neighbours? 
my students posted a preture of Presi 
dem Eisenhower with “Mamie.” and 
there wasn't a child who didn’t recog- 
nize them. Would the products from 
schools recognize Prime Minister 
™t. Laurent? 


vour 


Irene MeEwvony, Alberta 
We hope all of our United States 
will give this letter serious 
Actually there is a 
truth in Miss MeEvony’s 
that we are only slightly 
aware of the goings on in Canada. 
To some extent it may be the Cana- 
dians’ failure to publicize themselves. 
for we are sure that since his spee- 
tacular performance in the UN the 
name of Lester Pearson has been a 
byword in many Am » class- 
But even so, that does not 
exeuse a lack of interest on our 
part. Our Canadian neighbors cer- 
tainly deserve more attention in the 
social-studies program of public 
schools in the United States. 


readers 
consideration. 
lot of 


charges 





rooms. 


* 


Dear Viss Owen 


Many Turkish teachers see my copy 
of The Instructor, They can't read 
the English but pictures give ideas. 


Will you kindly advertise- 
ments as per the 
I'll share with the teachers. 

Just now Turkish education is look- 
ing to American methods for guidance 


Dr. Paul FE. Nilson, Turkey 


send the 


enclosed ¢ oupons? 


As vou can see, this letter traveled 
many thousands of miles. It is fur- 
ther proof of the extent of American 
influence and a reminder of our re- 


sponsibility for establishing world 
friendship. 
* 
Dear Miss Owen 
I Was very interested to read the ar 


ticle by Betty 5S. Waller on life in Japan 
(April, p. 45). A group of teachers in 
our area have been discussing going to 
Japan this summer and the article was 
exactly needed to help us 
make up our Incidentally, we 
hope to contact Japanese teachers while 
we are there and arrange to exchange 
materials and ideas next year 

Frances R. Crocker, California 


what we 


Your trip sounds like a splendid 
idea, and we certainly hope that you 


enjoy vourselves, 


Dear Miss Owen 


The problem of hard water in our 


community has been avery serious one. 


Your story of water softening ¢April 
pp. 28-29) was wonderful ammunition 
for us. I passed the magazine on to 


the members of our town council. 


Telford L. Lutz, Nevada 
The article about water softening 
was great. How about material on the 


damage by rats? Our community is 


overrun, 
Roger R. Middleton. Ilinois 

We don't know anything we like 
leas than rats, but there is much to 
be said for campaigns to get rid of 
them, so we will see what we can do. 





| 
| 





Where are all the salesclerks? Look again! 


Today you can often serve yourself faster and better than 


someone else can help you—and brand names are the reason! 


In many stores where you shop today, you wait on 
yourself, make your own selections, and never see a 
salesclerk! Or do you? 

What about the brand names on the packages? In 
some ways, they’re probably the world’s most efficient 
salesclerks. The better you know them, the more they 
tell you about what you’re buying. 

They tell you the maker’s name, and often his repu- 
tation. They tell you whether you’ve bought the 
product before, and whether it ‘gave you satisfaction. 
Without brand names, you couldn’t possibly serve 
yourself so quickly, so surely, and so satisfactorily. 

And the makers, knowing we have our choice of so 
many excellent brands, such as those advertised in this 
magazine, constantly compete to offer us newer, better 
products and values. So name your brand— and better 
your brand of living! 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


A Non-Profit Educational Foundation « 37 West 57 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Animals Ice An Everyday Com: t ] ) yp. 44-45 Games—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help-One- 
Butterfly (cal [ Mother's Day, May ‘53, ; Another Club 
Dicky Duck D t ,A } ) Picture Story of Booker T. W t \, Fet ) For May Day—-May ‘53, p. 8 
Dragon! j \ p. 4 p. 56 Furnishing Rooms, Apr. 53. p. 58 
Eater of the Bea: . } >, p. 36 Story of George Washingt ( I l ) Games for February, Feb 53 p. 7 
Eggs to Wing \ p. 15 Games for St. Patrick's Day, Mar. "53, p. 1 
Grasshopper M 3, p. 38 What Hard Water Is and D \ 8.29 Over the Fence, May "53, p. 8 , 
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Queen I H M t Breakfast 1 pict s \ ) Games 


Ir} st re ire 
Rabbit, T M First-Graders Made Wor t All Th »s, Mar. "53, p. 69 
rurtle, TI - Ma rs) handwork), June °5 Answer My Question. M ) » 69 
Walkine §S k May » s) Pelican, Tt erse), Jur ) Apnil Fool Game An, Apr 53. p. 41 
April Fools’ Day See also Girls and Boys Red Robir erse), Apr : Bunny Hop G me. 9 ; 


At School Pa s Ex Gift 1 k ndwork Riddle a Answer (verse | ¢ Chain Tag, June °5 5( 
Ap ) Sa 1 Bird ir I'ree (sone M 3 Crazy Tag, May °53, p. 49 
D \ } ‘ t | Apr First Social Martins. The ( verse \ Did You I r? Mar. °53, p. 69 


ha work \ Using Leaves for Textur I Port Going-Places Part A, June °53, p. 49 
Arbor Day work), June °53, p. 27 Ring-Toss Game, May °53, p. 5 
Arbor D Mar Woodrow Woodpecker’s D M To Knot or Not. i 53'n 7 
Scout I \ Book Reviews—See this department in each issue H work 
| Sa t I ) \ rt Brotherhood Week Brieht M Baskets, Apr 53. pv. 4 
Arithmetic—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club Brotherhood Week (artick Candy-Dish Gift, May "53, p. 5 
Arith tic ( t Mex \ nit Apr. 95, p. Jt Learning about Brotherhoo I Card for Mother, A, May ‘53, p. 5 
Making Arit t I Jur >, p Picture Stor # Booker T. \ \ t Cards for Boys, Jur , p. 5 
Mid G Ar t P seatwork), Jur Feb. '53, p. 56 Chick-Chick, Mar. "53. p. 7 
, Story of George Washingt I t Corsage for Mother, Ma ) . Ss 
Slow-l , N Grapl Mater Feb. 53. p. 15 Doll Bonnets, Feb. "53, p. 3¢ 
Mather M ) p. 5 Character Education Eve-Shell Vases, Mar 3, p. 7 
Art Masterpieces Charlie Learns a Lessor t Felt Caps, Jun o>, p. 9 
BI B ! 1} M Daws . Chitter and Chatter ( play How Mak 1 Paper Hat, Fel 5 Dp 7 


M ) Damon and Pythias (play M Moving Sp r,A 


Ma 5 » 49 
I 1} Pegs Wick ! : I , Dennis and the Book (stor <a Music Ir | 


_ A, May ; 
Make, A, June °53, p. 5 








M ) Detect for a Day (play), A Scrapboc 
Lis M t I Da Chest Frenct Ellen's Big Chance (story), M Stand-Up Ar ils, Apr. 5 ; 
3% ’ I Esk © leamwor stor I Stretch B Mar ) 7 
Lit M t B K ss p. 26), Exch f Da Ar vi weet Valentine, A, Feb. °53, 5 
Ar ( r the Farm Babies (s M Valentine for Mother, A, Feb sy 5 
Audio-Visual Suggestions and Materials Good Citizenship (article), | \ tine Gift, Fe 53, p. Se 
Art ( Little Citizens (play itine | Mats, I 5 », St 
\ \ | Sel B es I Pi Allegiar t w Whistle, A, Mar. '53, p 
M 1 I tir Walk 
b \ t | t Libr Little Shop on Bluebell Lar ‘ Not rom Aunt Gra See this item in each ue 
he S s | P Pictures 


( sletine - re} Audio-Visual Miss Aue s Refugees (st April Fool Picture, An, Apt 5, p. oY 

hLquiy ] ’ Morning Prayer (verse), | ( y Follow Te Jun 53. p. 49 

D t \ \ P A, Ju 3, Mr. Robbins Learns a Less M f Can Y Name the Musical Instrument? May °5 
on 


Nat s Builders, A (verse), | Y 
] Boar K K ss, Th Ju 53, P Penny's Surprise (story Find the M Phat Billy H M ) 69 
t } Shar sc M 5 Whose Birt Is ! rua! Feb. °5 . 
| I S k | Puzzles and Trick 
' S M ) April P An, Apr. ‘5 
‘ Sw Ca \ | Ba Trick, A, Ap 
\ ( S M | nt I B I , Mar. ‘5 


s { ( S Cir \ Se M ; 
Mi f Bie Toy ) 
I t K S | | I J Addal \pr p. 39 
5 R ( s Part io W Feb. 53, p 
lape R l | 4 Community Lite Dress for K ,A,M ) p 
| I 1 , | | 53. p Our Second-Gra LD M Eck! A Mous Apr. °5 » 39 
Re . Comprehen S R February Puz \, Feb. °53, p. 35 
| \ ) 4M 3. p. 19 Fill In the ¢ M ) 69 
Y I} Grade Studies Its ¢ \ t ] Finish th Rhy s, Feb. “53, p. 35 
S R ‘ 53, p Guess The Words, June 53, p. 51 
I the On | Ss t | WeS Thank You (handw M ’ 18 Happy Letters, Mar 53. p. 69 
1 ) ) We Took a Walk (pictures M ) Health Quiz, Jur 3, p. 51 
y Can Make § | $ Coupons-—See this department in cach issu lumbled States, May '53, p. 5 
( Creative Dramatics—See this department in each issue I ec a Letter 5 9 


“OS , Apr »P 
B I Dental Health Day Missing Letters Puzzle, May °55, p. 49 
LD f Apt Dental Health (article), Fel 3 Newspaper Headlines, May °53, p. 49 
( ssi , M leaching the Why of Dental H I 3 Nursery Rhwme Ads, Apr. °53, p. 4 
I t Jun ) p t Put a Lett n Front, May °53, p. 49 


Walk Stick, M loothbrush S« verse), Fel R Quiz, A, June °53, p. 49 
t St es Easter See also Girls and Boys and achers’ Help-One- lhirsty Puzzle, A, June 53, p. 49 
B \ Mak M Sh M Another Club Three's a Crowd, Feb. °53, p. 35 
I ts, M Bel 1's Surprise (stor M t ['wo-Lettered Puzzle, A, Mar. °53, p. 69 
B Y I R J I Ballta story), Ma { What Am I? May °53, p. 49 
D M Chicket Basket or u " M What Books? June °53, p. 49 
Fr I to | } M ‘ 3p. 5 What Time Quiz, June °5% p. 5 
} Easter Eggs (sone M ) What Was in It? Apr. °53, p. 59 
Het How Wat \ M | Easter Goal, A rse Ma Which Witch, June °53, p. 5 
low Y S} \ M \ ‘ Rast Parad pla Mar Who Are the Customers? May ‘53, p. 52 
N ] j Eas Surprise rse M Who Did It? Fe 53.1 
R Apr Fast Sur se ‘(handwork M Who-oo Can Guess? Feb. °53, p. 3€ 
s Ma t l py Easter, Bunny ¢ ; I I Riddle Box, The See ti em in each 4é 
| | work) M 3, PI J Sa ind S Travel with Uncle Dich 
P M Easter Fee ! v M t Alamo, Mar. 53, p. 7 
B kfast 1 \ Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor See this de- Chincoteague, May °5 p. 5 
{ rating | D ] partment in each issue Mar Gras. New Orleans. Feb. "53, p. 36 
Doing Is I ! e M t 8 First Class Mail—See this depart t im each issue Pan Amet n Union, Washineton, D.C Apr 5 
Haw th $9rh Sta lun " From the Other Side of the Fenc See this department in 


How Do You Like My {?M ) | each issue Soap Box Derby, Jur ) " ) 
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lis, Feb. '53, p. 3 

nts with Soap, Apr. *5 + 
Night and Day, May °53, p 

Some Good Books, May °53, p. 5 

lime to Smile Seet n ¢ 


ter 


Hand work—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help- 


One-Another Club 
Articles 
I Like to Make Stamy 


Solving the 


‘ s 
» Pictures, Mar. '53, p. € 
Need for All-School Co-operation, June 


} 


3, p 
Teach Paper Sculpturing with Fil ] 53, p 
80 

Construct 
At Sche Parties, Exchange Gift Tricks, Apr 53 
p. 5 


ngcnious about Equipment, Felt 3, p. 54 
Cereal-Box Circus Wagons, May 53, pp. 44-45 
Chicken in a Basket or in a Cart, Mar 53, p } 
Easter Surprise, Mar. '53, p. 5 
From Old Socks to Hobbvhorses, June °53, p 
Hat Sachet Gifts, May 53, p 
May Baskets, May °53, p. 4¢ 





Native | irines f Pan-American Day, Apr. °53, 
R ( Party, M ) t 
\ Carrier, A, Feb. "5 ) 
t Clay, Fet 3p. 5 
f Pay , Fe I, Pp. Oo 
Cr 
Easter Eges, Mar. *5 yt 
Creat A indwork ( test 
Car I Paint © S Further, Ju 
! ¢ W H t i Towels, Ju 
First-( M W N B P 
Ju 3,4 
G et Shapes Made This 1 re, | 3. cover 
( } ( t News H i Jun 
( B Art Cla Jur ) 
Ir ous Repeat with String, Jur 3, p. 28 
Mural That Was an *All-Class Activity, A, June °5 
' 9 
I I That Miz Chil I k, A, Ju 
Saw M or Thi D ( struct 
Jur ‘ 
Slow Le Pre rt H ] ) 
Takis I I Jur ) 
l I I Bird P. June °5 
Who Ws Cue INsteR x Art Contest? June 
Des 
M:. Desis \ 3, p 
S Y Own Ver fa Valer Feb. °5 
o , 
Draw 


Happy | K Card Easter Not Paper, 
M } 
Party | I » 5 
P t Nut ¢ I | 8 
St. P k's Invi ci nd I rs, M ) ) 
Me 
( Effective M Me Ma } 
Painting 
Dishpan Paintir Jur 3, p. 1 
Snow D itizes Eve Things ar Places! Feb 
Sewing 
Bag f Purse, Hank " Cosmet M 53, p 
Health—See also Dental Health Day 
Fr Farm to Table (play Ap 53. p 
Health Sor A (son May °53, p. 85 
Home Life 
sett Has \ t Prout tor I ) +1 
Cl W ( st Apr 
( Tr} , Fet p. 4 
I for Keeps (st M ) 
Greta’s Green Th b (story), Jun ) 
Picr | 5 June py. 38 
John Pepper’s Notes for Canadian Readers—See also Travel 
Bricklayers, Mar. °5 f 
( nservatior M ) p. 7é 
4 T at its sts, M , p 7¢ 


Ed ation Week, Mar. °53, p. 7¢ 


Nutrition, June °53, p. ¢ 
Parent-Teacher, May ‘55, p. St 
Report Cards, May ‘53, p. 6 
Retiring Teachers, Apr. ‘53, p 
! First, May °53, p. 66 
hool Camp, Apr. 53, p. 64 


r Work, May °'53, p. 6¢ 
acher Tryouts, Apr. °5 { 
lezonia Kit, Feb. '53, p. 68 
Woman Minister, Mar. °55, p. 7¢€ 
Kindergarten 
Chicks Go to School (articl May °53, p. 22 
Det Ith article), Feb. 53, p. 18 
Doin earning (pictur } 
Easter Surprise vers M ee | 9 
I Polar Bear (verse), Fet 3p. 18 
From Old Socks to Hobbyh« s (har 
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dening (verse), May °5 
In Mexico (unit), Apr. °53, p 
Learning about Brotherhoc article), Feb. "53, p. 18 


nd, The so 


' 





Red Rol verse), Apr. °53, 1 
Snow Man (song I \ 
Song about Mister Bunny, A (sor Mar. 53, p. 29 
ne Is Here \ Prograr play), Mar. ‘53, p. 29 
Iry Folk Sones (article), Feb. °53, ; ist 
Turn to Your Partner (sone May ‘53.1 
Language—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
K . 


) 


toa | tional Lane Arts Program, The (ar 
ticle), Apr. °5 .P 57 
Recoer Nouns and Verbs (seatwork Apr. '53, p 


Lincoln, Abraham 
Boy Begins to Wonder, A (play), Feb. °53, p. 34 


Gan for February (games), Feb. 53, p 

Lincoln Loved Trees (handwork), Feb. °5%, p. 52 
Lincoln, Man of Might (verse), Feb. °53, p. 4 

Lincoln Memorial, The picture), Feb ) cover and 


p. 29 
Out Yonder (story), Feb. "53, p. 4 
May Day—See also Girls and Boys 
For May Day (game), May '53, p. 8 
May Baskets (sone), May °53, p. 24 
May Baskets (handwork), May °53, p. 46 
May Day (verse), May °53, p. 36 
May Day Surprise (story), May 
May Queen (story), May °53, p 
Mother’s Day—See also Girls and Boys 
Bag for Purse, Hanky, and Cosmetics 
May °53, p. 43 
Clock for Mother, A (play), May °53, p. 4 
Gift for Mother, A (song), May °53, p. 17 
Hat Sachet Gifts (handwork May °53, p. 43 
Lovely Word, A (verse), May "53, p. 30 
Mother's Day (picture), May °53, p. 17 
Music—See also Songs 
Before You Make Music, 
struments (pictures), May °53, pp. 60-61 
Creating Classroom Music Is Easy (article), May °53 


handwork 


Make In 


Skilled Craftsme 


p. 24 
Ideal Recitation in Music, The (article), May °53, p 
63 
Mozart’s Magic Ring (story), Feb. "53, p. 26 
Chey Didn't Like Music (article), Apr. 53, p. 58 
I'ry Folk Songs (article), Feb. °53, p. 18 
New for You—See this department in February, p. 89; 
April, p. 93; and June, p. 76 
Pan-American Day—See also Travel 


Areerican Neighbors (verse Apr "53, p. 34 

\ 1, The (play Apr. '53, p. 56 

Kitty-Bs s lea Party (story), Apr. 53, p. 31 

Native Figurines for Pan-American Day (handwork 


Apr. '53, p. 47 
Raul Goes Fishing (story), Apr. '53, p. 35 


ia, . Apr 53 p 56 
Boy Bewins to Wonder, A, Feb. 53, p. 34 
uptain Jim's Inspiration, June °53, p. 54 
i Chatter, Apr. °53, p. 54 
i Mistake, The, June "53, p. 55 
Clock for Mother, A, May °53, p. 42 

Damon and Pythias, Mar. °5 p. 61 
Detective for a Day, Apr. 53, p. 55 

Easter Parade, Mar. °53, p. 59 

I Assembly Program, A, Feb. ’53, p. 31 
For Any Patriotic Occasion, May °53, p. 39 
From Farm to Table, Apr. '53, p. 27 
Good Little Citizens, Apr 53, p. 53 

Ihe, Feb. °5 », 32 
Year, The, Ma 3, p. 58 
The, Mar. °5 59 

, Feb. 53, p 
Song for Springtime, A, May ‘53, pp. 40-41 
Spring Is Here \ Program, Mar. ’53, p. 29 





Story of March 17, The, Mar 5, p. 60 
Televised Class Prophecy, June ‘53, p. 53 
To Save the Land, Apr. °53, p. 56 
l'reasure Hunt, June °53, p. 5 
Valentine for Grandma, A, Feb. '53, p 
Professional Articles 
Adventure in Group Planning, An, Apr. °53, p. 53 
American Teacher and the United Nations, The 
Carlos P. Romulo (editorial), Feb. "53, p. 17 
Camping in the School Program, May ‘53, pp. 8~9 













Craftsmen of Our Heritage—Charlotte Whitior di- 
torial), Apr. '53, p. 21 

Culloden School Puts Learning into Living, Mar 
p. 44 

Do You Provide Stimulation for 
Feb. '53, p. 5 

Have You Introduced Your Class to Modern Art? Apr 
53, p. 51 


How Textbooks Serve the Modern Curriculur M 





lypes of Chil 





53, p. Il 
I Love to Paint Kids’ 
May °53, p. 19 
Laughing Is a Part of Living 
Mar. °53, p. 2 
Pearl of Great Price, Th Elizabeth Gray Vit 
editorial), June ‘53, p. il 
Piace of Textbooks in the Social-Studies Currin ulu 
The, Mar. °53, pp. 14-15 
Possibilities in Dramatic Play, Feb. '53, p. 31 
Solving the Need for All-School Co-operation, Ju 
55, p. 43 
Substitute Teaching Is More Than Baby-Sitting, Fel 
53, p. 78 
Ceachers’ Rest Room, The, May °53, p. 85 
Iextbook Summary, A, Mar. '53, pp. 16-24 
What Shall We Do with Tommy? Feb. '55, p. 86 
Why Hold Class Meetings? May ‘55, p. 84 
Reading—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Felt Board and Reading Readiness, The article 


June °53, pp. 78-79 


Norman Rockwell toria 


























































Jack Benny (editoria 


Make Easy Flash Cards—lIII- (seatwork), Mar 5, p 
b4 

Make Easy Flash Cards——IV (seatwork May ‘5 
21 

More Reading Comprehension Seatwork watwor 
June ‘53, p. 34 ’ 


Reading Comprehension Scatwork seatwork), | 
aa 


3, p. 19 


Reading Readiness at All Levels articlk keb ) 
57 
lachistoscope and Reading Skills, The artich un 
3, p. 88 
Rural Schools 
Bird Study for June articl June “53, p. 6 


Camping Trip, A (vers Apr. 53, p. 58 


Children Made Me a Unit 17 her, The (article 
Mar. ‘553, p. 74 

Every Child Is Superior (artiele), Ju 3. p. 6 

Furnishing Rooms (game Apr. ‘53, p. 58 

Memorial Day (article), May °53, p. 6 

Soil Erosion and Conservation ( unit Feb ‘53, p. t 

Televised Class Prophecy (play), June °53, p. 5 


Television Activity in Our School, A 


5, pp. 64-65 4 
They Didn't Like Music (artic! Apr. 53, p. 58 < 
Satety 
Captain Jim's Inspiration (play), June °53, p. 54 
Traffic Warning (verse), Mar. '53, p. 33 
Se. Patrick's Day 
Games for St. Patrick's Day (games), Mar Sp. i > 


St. Patrick’s Invitation and Favors (handwork Ma 

53. p. 52 

Story of March | The (play Mar 3. p. 6 

Science—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help-One 

Another Club 

Air Around Us, The (experiments), Felt 3, p. 28 

Betty's Strange ‘I rip (story), Mar 3, p. 45 s 

Diesels (pictorial story), Mar 3. p. 62 

Earthworm Farm, The (story Apr. 53, p. 38 

Eegs to Wings (article Apr. 53, p. 1 

Farmer Washington Talks over the 
Feb. °53, p. 90 

How Soil Is Made (unit), Apr. 53, p. 24 

Maenets and Electricity (unit), May ‘53. p. 37 

Nylon pu torial story), June 5, p. 48 

Our First-Grade Bird Unit (unit), Mar. '53, p. 37 

Radar (pictorial story), Apr. '53, p. 25 

Radio Puts Zip into Weather Study (article), May ‘5 
p. 86 

Sammy Salmon (story), Mar 3, p. 45 

Soil Erosion and Conservation (unit 

Sonar (pictorial story), May ‘53, p. 2¢ 

Television 





Radio (artick 


pictorial story), Feb. "53, p 
Iwo Units on Astronomy (units), Feb. °53, p. 30 
What Hard Water Is and Does 
pp. 28-29 
Seatwork 
Make Easy Flash Cards—-III, Mar. 53, p. 64 
Make Easy Flash Cards—IV, May '53, p. 21 
Middle-Grade Arithmetic Problems, June 53, p. 42 
More Reading Comprehension Seatwork, June ‘53, 
34 
Reading Comprehension Seatwork, Feb. '53, p. 19 
Recognizing Nouns and Verbs, Apr. '53, p. 23 
Slow Learners 
Air Around Us, The (experiments), Feb. °53, p. 28 
Dishpan Painting (handwork), June ‘53. p. 13 
From Farm to Table (play), Apr. '53, p 
I Like to Make Stamp Pictures (handwork Mar } 
p. 63 
Last Few Weeks, The (article), Jucw 
Macaroni in Design (handwork Apr. 53, p 
Making Arithmetic Live (article), June °53, | 
Patriotic Nut Cup (handwork), Feb. '53 
Slow Learners Produced These Hangin 
June 53, p. 20 
Slow-Learning Children Need Graphic 
Mathematic article), May °53, p. 53 
Unit on Clothing for Slow Learners, A (unit , M 


5, p. 63 


pictures), Apr. ‘5 
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See this department in « 
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See also Special Days, Teachers’ Help-One Sa Salmon, Mar ) 
Travel, and W i Friendship » n the Sealed Rox 
{ Mex \ \ , kK June 3. p 9 
M M . M I S nd Freezy, Feb. °5 
t M t Sw Captain, A, June *5 
I the Truffle P 
f I s Birthday Party, Ap 
M t Pr nt, Fel ) 
{ \ M il ishion, I} 
Ww sda Lion, M ) 
‘ With All Our Hearts, Feb 
M Ww Woodpecker's D 
Talking It Over 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Arith , 
| I I'wins, May °5 
' rs, Ap 
D 
\\ { | I Charts, June 
I ( art, A, Jur 
M } Months, J 
Yo M Hl _M 
( () \ K May 
rk Surprise, Ma 
‘ \ Mar. °53., p. ¢ 
| | Out I s, Jur 
I S I 3. p 
I 
f Hat Para M 
i { 
B iw G | 
I Saw It \y 
; Our Hist G \ 
| ) R y-D ( \ 
H work 
{ \ ' ! Spring, Ar 
( t ( Mar 
| I M Desk, M 
H R A. Ap 
\ I Cabin, A, I 
B s, Feb. °5 
s. June '5 
\ M to, I 
M I 
M ( t. M 
\,M \ ( English, ] 
M ! Be M 
M Papers, | 
} S S J 
‘ MM | M 
R 
M R R &, Ma 
I t | Jur ) 
Ss ( nd Mar 
uf { \ Apr 
M Ss \-( (; ty 
M \ Travel 
, C he Got 
t M Me { Art 
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this is your 


You have a regular source 
of tested materials .... 


In one year’s issues you get more than 


100 stories 

45 plays 

27 units 

11 pages of verse 
113 pages of handwork 


40 songs 
21 pages of seatwork 
40 pages of Girls and Boys 
10 cartoon pages 
3 Special Supplements 


12 regular features 


plus art lessons, science experiments, pro- 
grams, visual aid materials, the Coupon 
Service, the Travel Section, and many 


others. 
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You have top-quality editorial 


| guidance for your better teaching .. 


THE INSTRUCTOR has maintained 
editorial leadership for more than six- 
ty years. An Editorial Advisory Board, 
composed of five outstanding educa- 
tors, helps to formulate a modern 
editorial policy. And nine other lead- 
ers in important classroom fields 
serve as your counselors. Each month 
at least forty highly effective teach- 
ers give you the opportunity to watch 
them at work through their contribu- 
tions. 


THE INSTRUCTOR points the way 
for your professional growth and ad- 
vancement for it is based on up-to- 
the-minute educational philosophy 
and procedures. In no other magazine 
will you find this top-quality guidance 
and teaching help. 











for the school months ahead 


Here's the easy way for you to make sure that 
you'll have your INSTRUCTOR for September 
and all the school months ahead. Just send us 
your subscription—new or renewal—now and 
you'll be on the list. No need to send any 
money now—wait until fall when you've 
received your first issue, or your first pay, if 
that is more convenient. 


and still the same price 


just 54 for / Year... 


me for 






Truly, in the school days ahead, and all year 
for that matter, THE INSTRUCTOR will be an 
exciting source of teaching help for you. 
Starting with September, you'll get a mam- 
moth supply of school-starting ideas to assist 
and guide you. And in each succeeding issue 
you'll find an equally large volume of superior 
materials. 


By sending us your subscription now, you can 
avoid last-minute confusion and disappoint- 
ment. Your INSTRUCTOR will be there to help 
you on opening day and every day of the 
school year. The coupon below will bring you 
THE INSTRUCTOR for one, two, or three years 
—iust as you choose. Use it today to send us 
your instructions. 





[) 1 Year $4 Bill me, | will pay (7) Sept. 15, 1953. 
() 2 Years $7 [) in 30 days 
J 0 3 Years $10 : ye ye my 
3 Years ° Ol New; or first pay date. 





Please enter my subscription 


with the September issue for: 
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(HE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N. Y. 
to THE INSTRUCTOR starting 
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TO INSPIRE 


AMBITION, 


to stimulate the imagination, 


to provide the 


inquiring mind 


with accurate information 


told in an int 


eresting style, 


and thus lead 
into broader fields of knowledge, such 


is the purpose of 


this work 


—From the 
Compton's 


".. @ Wk, 0 
ul bond to be peas al 


The secret of Compton’s recognized leadership for over thirty years 
is the fact that Compton editors have steadfasily maintained the 
purpose set forth in the above quotation. That is why Compton’s is 
acclaimed the finest of encyclopedias for library and classroom use. 

Compton's was first to recognize the value of pictures to tell 
the story and stimulate the imagination. Compton’s was first to 
consider reader interest as important as facts. 

The result is that in Compton’s you find the whole field of 
knowledge presented with such freshness, such vividness that boys 
and girls—from lower grades through high school—discover on each 
page a fascinating road to new areas of knowledge. 

Compton's was first with a complete Fact-Index built in as a part 
of the original plan. This enables boys and girls, and teachers as well, 
to find any fact, any picture in the entire work by exact page in a 
matter of seconds. That is why Compton’s has more “‘findable facts.” 

No wonder so many teachers are saying that Compton’s is the 
most popular, most effective reference book they have ever used! 





The new 1953 edition of Compton's in 15 volumes is the 
achievement of 7 long years of postwar enrichment and 
expansion ... with 2% million words of newly written text 
... more than 3,000 new and extensively revised articles... 
more than 1,150 pages added—a physical expansion equal 
to more than 2 Compton volumes. 


title pages of 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


"Tes Fam to Lean with Compton's 


Boys and girls of all ages love to use Compton's. Whether idly browsing or 


actively pursuing an assigned project, they become fascinated with the com- 
bination of interesting pictures, legends and lively text that whet their curiosity. 
“Looking it up in Compton's” adds fun and enjoyment to the learning process. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Finest School Encylopedia Ever Built 


Belongs in Every Classroom 


Write for prices and terms; also for free copy of booklet, ‘‘ Teaching Hints” 


no obligation 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY .: 1000 N. Dearborn Street + Chicago 10, Illinois 
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| THIS PUBLICATION. IS REPRO— 
DUCED BY AGREEMENT WITH THE 


COPYRIGHT OWNER. EXTENSIVE 
DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 





